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THE THIRD VOLUME. 



IT may be queftioned» whether woods are to be confidered ' any 
further detrimental to the air of their neighbourhood^ than as 
they may phftruft the free pafTage of refreiliing gales i 

It is the opinion of an ingenious gentleman, who refided for many 
. jears in the ^yeft-Indies^ that local unheahhinefs in that part of the 
world has been moft remarkable on fpots newly cleared of ti^^t 
native woods ; that for this reafoo, a refidence there is generally 
unwbolfome to the fir ft fet tiers » though not always ib to the &t{t 
oultivators. The land in fuch places is covered to fome depth 
with a mouldy which has been gradually depofited ftud encreafed h^ 
the treesi plants and tegetables, (fringing up, growing aiid rotting 
upon the farfaoe for ages; fo that an acceffion of foil has been 
gained every year^ by the fiiccefiire decay of theib vegetable ri^es. 
While it c<Hitinuee over(hadowed with thick forefts> equally im- 
pervious to the fun and winds» the foil lies in a kind of inactive 
ilate^ but no fooner is it laid open to thofe influences^ mid the 
oo]»ous abibrpticHi of dews and Ihowers, chairged with; vdatilei 
putre£a^ve particles^ than a ferment or inteftine motion is cxciiedT 
^ad ^^appury fleams -begiiii to afcend in great abundance,' which are 
prejudicial to human health. So, aftet thefe opened fpots fca^ lain 
for f<»ne fpace of time thus expofed, the fermentation gradually fub« 
Mts, and» the materials which gave birth to thefe pernicious effivoia 
being exhauftcfi^ the air becomes amended^ and the mortality, ceaies 
withthecaafetof it. . .. • ^' 
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If this hypotbcfis be juftly founded^ the conclufion would follow^ 
that all new fettlements here fliould be cleared of their wood, and 
left bare for fome time, before the fettlers are fuffered to dwell upon 
them. Bat experience does not pofitively confirm the fa£t It it 
certain, however, that the woods themfelves in this ifland are not 
unwholibme to thofe who inhabit in the midft of them, whether 
Whites or Blacks. Our Negroes, for the moft part, are fond of 
living among trees and thickets. The truth perhaps may be, that 
they are too lazy to be at the trouble of felling them ; this is the 
cafe in Africa, to a furprizing degree. The Indians on the Ameri- 
can continent clear no greater extent of woodland, than what is 
barely fufficient for their annual corn harveft. Their erratic way 
of life, indeed, may be the chief reafon why they do not cut down 
their ibrefts ; yet all thefe people efteem them not unfavourable to 
health. The Indian Aborigines of Jamaica cultivated only the fa- 
vannahs. Thefe fertile plains were affluent enough to fupply them 
with more grain than they could poflibly have confumed, if their 
number had been double what hiftorians report of it. 

I fhall quote a refpeflable teftimony hereafter, to fhew that thefe 
congregations of trees are, in their growing flate, far more friendly, 
than inimical in the alterations which they produce on our at« 
mofphere. But in relation to the hypothefis beforementioned, let 
it be acknowledged, that the difeafes which ufually invade a new 
colony of people upon their firfl endeavours to plant themfelves in 
a Wefl Indian ifland, are of the putrid, nervous clafs. Heat and 
fermentation will generate zfaSiltious air from vegetable fubflances, 
from fallen fruits and leaves, and the mingled falts of burnt wood, 
and calcined ftones and earth ; this fpecies of air, when confined 
and accumulated, may be deftruAive to animal life ; and when More 
diffufed, the effedls, though flower in their operation, may Aill be 
capable of affediing health in a degree, by its power of irritating 
and debilitating the nervous fyflem. But it feems next to impofiible 
that fuch effluvia can be concentrated on fpots that are laid open to 
the fun and the winds ; they muft furely be foon exhaled or di(Ii«- 
pated. ^ Yet it is not denied, but that the vapours emitted from 
their furface, for ibme little time after the denfe veil of wood is 

removed, 
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reuioved, may be injurious to a perfon conftantly abiding there at all 
hours, and more efpecially during the night, when they may hover 
near the earth, for want of wind to difperfe, or of heat to rarefy 
them. Such fpots are likewife commonly firft fet with plantane 
fuckers, which are of quick growth, extremely porous, and adapted 
to purify the air ; infomuch that walks, or plantations of them^ are 
remarkably healthful for refidence. 

This fixed air, which, per fe^ or uncompounded, is thought to be 
one of the greateft antifeptics in nature, and may be received into 
the lungs and bowels in a confiderable quantity, not only without 
danger, but with eminent advantage in many purulent diforders; is» 
neverthelefs, under feme modes of compolition and application, de- 
ilru£tive to vitality, and affirmed to be the fame as mephitic ain 
Philofophers, however, feem not to be as yet entirely agreed in this 
charaderiftic : for fome alledge, that it is of a denfity or ipecific 
gravity much greater than that of common or atmofpheric air ; 
whereas the experiments made upon the air of a well, in which a 
lighted torch was inftantly extinguKhed ; on the air of the Grotto 
de Cant in Italy, and that of the cavern of Pyrmont [tf], feem to 
indicate, that the mephitic does not difter from common air, either 
in gravity, humidity, or elailicity. Until further difcoveries there« 
fore fhall decide this variety of opinion, the definition which Dr. 
Dobfon has given us may fafely be admitted. 

*' Fixed air (fays he) is the general term by which this fubjedt is 
«* diAingui(hed ; and when it produces any noxious efFedls, cither 
" in confequcnce of the procefs by which it is procured, or the 
^' manner in which it is applied, it is then properly to be called 
" mephitic air [by 

Among the late advances towards an improved fyftem of natural 
philofophyi there are none which refled more honour on the hu- 
man faculties, than thofe which have penetrated as it were into the 
invifible world, and (by the teft of experiment, aided by rational 
indudiions) brought forth to our perception fome of thofe ftupen-^ 
dous agents, whofe fubtility had efcaped our fight, and whofe afti^ 
vityand power confounded and perplexed our judgement. Of thefe 
difcoveries none are worthier our attention, than what tend to explaia 

[*] Pcrcival on the vapoun of charcoal, p. loo. p] P. 94% 
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and perfe<5t the ab^rufer do(^nnes of pnevtmatic fcience, and dire^ 
their application to moft pfeful purpofes of human life* 

Modern experiments have proved^ that the mineral fpirit, which 
imparts to chalykeate-waters all that pungent tafte, vivacity^^ and 
volatile principle, on which their virtues chiefly depend, is no other 
thin Jixed air ^ which endues water with the power of diflblving not 
only calcarious earths, but even iron. Dr. Priejlly has (hewn an 
eafy mode of extrading this air from groflly-powdered chalk,, juft 
covered with vvatcr, with a fmall addition of fpiri^ of vitriol, com^ 
monly called the vitriolic acid. He has (hewn it capable of opera- 
ting ipedecinally in putrid diftempers; and the experiments tried 
fey DC, Perciyaly and other able gentlemeu of the faculty, have con^^ 
firmed its amazing efficacy in feveral cafes*. 

Such difQoveries lead us on to a moA interefting feries of enquiry ^ 
for tl^qy fucceflively prcfcnt to our view fome new teftin^ony of the 
divine Wifdom>. in the contrivance (and iqo(1 bepefleent purpofea 
towards us> in the dedi nation), of many wonderful phsnomejia pecu* 
liar to oiix fydem.. In this purfuit, tempeAs^ volcano^, lightning 
and earthquakes^ begin to lofe their horror ;. and wbilc they appear 
remedial in tho(e diibrders to which the material copftitution of^ 
our world is liable, w^ cwno% but refped th^m as necefiary and 
propitious^ in the fame manner as we regard tho(e valuable fpecifics^ 
which bring a recruit of found health to our own diilempered 
frames.. - 

The ince(rant vitiation of our atmo^here, by the breath and pu« - 
trefaftion of animal, and the decay of v^egetable bodies, by fires^ 
and by volcanos,. made it reafonable to conclude, that fon^e. prp-- 
vifion there muft be in nature for corrediing this depraved ftate„ 
and reftoring the air to purity.. Dr. Hales feemed to think no o|l^er 
agent neccQary for this purpofe than motion ; that, fre(h common 
air, impelled with velocity into that which was ftagnant^ confin^d^ 
rancid, and peftilential, or into (linking water> fweetened them by 
difperfing and carrying off the volatile, offenfive particles, with 
which they had been furcharged, and which lo(l t^^ir ill quality 
upon being diluted with, and abforbed into the vaft ti^e of the. at- 
mofphere. He indeed fuppofed that the acid ft^am^ of vinegar an<i 
fulphur,, having a kind of eleAive attraction towards the alkaline 

0tivia^ 
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^ffhruia^ which render the air produflive of malignant diftempers, 
the gaol-fever an4 the plague^ fermented with» and neutralized 
them. 

He had alfo difc^vered^ tb^t the upper and nether waters of the 
ecean^ by the unequal preiTuce of its furface, when formed into vail 
waves and furges, vy^ere blended together ; which contributed to the 
Jcceping its lower waters fweet ; and that in rivers^ the furface 
being an inclined plane^ the upper parts are continually defcending 
and re-afcending , fo as to form a perpetual jnteftine motion^ which i 
preferves their water fropi becoming putrid. But this ingenioua ^ 
philofopher was not fo compleatly happy in his refearches, .as to . 
conje^ure the means which nature has provided for carrying out : 
of the atmofphere thofe heterogeneous particles, that are incefiantly 
loading it; and which, if retained and fuffered to float in it, muft . 
iooR iofed: the whole mafs» and render it unfit for fupporting 
animal life. 

We owe to Dr. ,Prieftly the foggeftion of two grand refources 
for this falutary end^ the fuA he affigns to the 'z;f^^/7^/(f .kingdom^, 
the next to ih^Jkaj and othl^ large collections of water; not how- 
ever excluding Dr. Hales'^ principle of ventilation from a ihare ia 
this iaiportant office. . 

He finds that the effluvia of vegetables are endued with the pq^er 
of reviving common air, that has been vitiated, or fouled, by fife or 
reipiration.. That the aromatic vapours of plants, are not necelT^ry 
participants in the office of refloring this purity ; for that vegetables 
of an offi^nfive fmell, or thofe of no fmell at all, but are of a quick 
growthy prove the very bcft for this purpofc. 

That plants thrive wonderfully well in putrid air, and in air that 
has been fpoiled by animal refpiration, in proportion to their vigour 
and the found ftate of their leaves and branches^ Thus the air; 
which i$ deftru£tive to animal life, is falutary and nutrimental to 
vegetable ; and what is poifon to the former, is food for the 
letter. 

. In regard to the fecond refource, be tells us^ that as well the air 
corrupted by the breath of animals, as that which is impaired by 
Qtbei: putrid master, is in a good meafure fweetencd -by the feptic 
particles infufing themfelves into water 3 hence he deduces, that the 
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fea, cxtehfiTc lakes and rivers, which cover fo large a portion of our 
globe, niufl be highly ufeful, by abforbing what is putrid, for the 
further purification of our atmofphere; thus beflowing what would 
be noxious to man and other animals, upon the formation of marine 
^nd other aquatic plants, or upon other purpofes yet unknown. 

" Thus we are aflured that no vegetable grows in vain, but every 
*^ individual plant is ferviceable to mankind ; if not always diftin* 
'^ gulihable by fome private virtue, yet making a part of the whole, 
^' which cleanfes and purifies our atmofphere. In this the fragrant 
'< rofe and deadly nightihade co-operate ; nor is the herbage, nor 
<< the woods, that flouriih in the mofl remote and unpeopled regions, 
^* unprofitable to us, nor we to them ; confidering how conflantly 
^< the winds convey to them our vitiated air, for our relief and their 
^< nourijfhment; and if ever thefe falutary gales rife to florms and 
*• hurricanes, let us ftill trace and revere the ways of a beneficent 
«* Being, who not fortuitoufly, but with defign ; not in wrath, but 
'« in mercy^ thus Jhakes the waters and tbs air together^ to bury in 
«« the deep thofe putrid and peftil?ntial effluvia^ which the vegetables 
*« upon the face of the earth bad been infufficient to confume [c]/' 

We may add to the lift of refloratives, the aromatic odour of plants 
and the irrigation of (howers, whofe refrefhing efFe&s on the at-* 
mofphere are fo immediate and forcible^ as to ftrike our fenies in the 
mofl delightful manner. 

Thefe difcoveries are noble, and open to us a new fource of in- 
veftigation into the wholfomenefs or infalubrity of local iituations 
in different countries, whether in the neighbourhood of large woods, 
capacious lakes, and great rivers ; or where the inhabitants are de- 
f}:]tute of fome, or all of thefe purifiers. If fuch is the grand provifion 
made for our globe at large, may we not indulge a thought, that 
it is difpenfed in a more liberal portion to thofe regions, whofe 
climate feems to require it ? Dr. Hales computes, that refpiration 
^nd perfpiration both together, in England, are equal to the quantity 
of half the meat and drink which the people there daily take in ; 
this he eflimates at about thirty-nine ounces ; but he rightly infers, 
that it mufl be far greater in hot climates \ as in hot climates therefore 
the parents of putrefadion, and of a corrupted atmofphere, are much 

\c\ Sir John Pringlc^s Diicourfet p. 26. 
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more numerous, adive^ and conftant ; fb the means whereby their 
malignancy is obviated and decomposed, mufl be more powerful or 
more abundant than in Northern counries. We cannot then fuffi*- 
ciently admire and extol the very ample refburces of this fort, which 
are obfervable in our ifland. In every part of it we find the reme- 
dies diftributcd with an unfparing hand. The atmofphere itfelf 
feems to be intimately blended with fome fpecies of elaftic acid air, 
or vapour, which renders it invigorating to the animal ipirits, which 
refrigerates heated liquors, abates the fenfation of thirfl, and keeps 
the blood in a cool and diluted ftate, fo that ardent fevers and canine 
madnefs are almoft unknown here. The rapidity of vegetation 
mocks the toil of the labourer; the earth abhors infecundity, and 
refufes to continue uncloathed. Rivers dream around, defcending 
from the very fummits of high mountains, not in filent gentle 
ftreams, but daihing from rock to rock, and impetuoufly agitated in 
their courfe, in order the better to forward the procefs of nature* 
The lofty hills lift their thick forefls to the clouds, and embrace 
the frefh gales i an infinite variety of fucculent plants and trees fpring 
up in almoft every foil and fituation, but moft numerous in thofe which 
are low and fwampy, where their fervices, and their multitude, may 
be moft neceffary. 

Theplantane, the palma Cbrijii^ trumpet-tree, water- vines, withes, - 
and gourds ; the arums, bambu, Scotch grafs, lotus, and many others, 
feem to love thefe humble fcites, and are excellently adapted to the 
medicinal intention, by the celerity and luxuriancy of their growth, 
the expanfion of their leaves, and the iarge diameter of their tubes, 

I need not fpeak of the innumerable aquatic plants, and the va- ^^ < 

rleties of rank herbage, which carpet over the oozy beds of all our 
bays and harbours ; of the gentler rivers and the lagoons ; afibrding 
fubfiftence and fhelter to the manati, the turtle, and a myriad of 
other creatures, which inhabit or graze upon them ; whilft they are 
fo many drains at the fame time, to imbibe and draw from the at- 
mofphere above, thofe foulneflcs that are ofFenfiVe to mankind. 
Such are then, in part, the wife and good means, which are pre- 
pared to guard againft, or to difarm, the atmofphere of this country, 
of the hoftile inftruments which the warmth of climate; may dif- 
pofc it incc0antly to generate; and which can only prove baneful to 
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the inhabitants, when theft enemies are fo fuperatuhdant, as not to 
be entirely fwept away, ot- abfotbed. Thife inefficacy of their natural 
antidotes, it Is probable, occurfe blit very feldomi for irt all other 
branches of our fyftem, we fee either an exadl equUibnum, or at 
leaft a ftruggle for equality, rnoft regularly maintained. Yet it may 
poflibly happen, that, in confequencc of long drought, the rivers may 
become alrtioft emptied of their waters ; the referVoirs may fail j 
the leafy cloathing of the woods may be parched, arid, and juicelefs, 
and animals be cmpoifoned in fome degree by the feptic fluid which 
involves them : tempeftuous winds are then the cuftomary and moil 
ufefiil auxiliaries i they fly to beftow the defired remedy ; to re- 
plenifli the earth with new treafures of water ; to reftorc vegetation 
to the woods and herbage, purity to the air, and health to animals* 
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Meteorological Remarks on the Climate and Atmoiphcre 

of Jamaica. 

• 'J 

WHEN the influence of the conftitution of the air upon human 
bodies is dulyconfidered, it will appear that this fubjcA holdsa 
^ery near connexion with what has juft preceded. The ftudy of dif- 
eafes andfymptoms, which derive their origin from this fburce,ihould 
undoubtedly claim attention from every phyfician, who wifhes to trace 
the occult caufe of a fudden popular (icknefs, and who^ by due obferv* 
ance of the peculiar fymptoms and maladies accompanying every 
change in the atmofphere, will be the better prepared and inflruffced 
to counteract their efFe£ls upon health. 

I do not, however, take upon me to point out examples in Jamaica 
of this correfpondence between the (late of the air, and the fymptoms 
of difeafes ; but only to publllh fome few obfervations, which I could 
not fo well introduce in the former part of this work, where I gave a 
general defcription of the climate ; and to exhibit a comparative view 
of it, with other places. For this purpofe, I have principally fele£ted 
.Charles Town in South Carolina. 

The greateft heat ufually remarked in London, (I fpeak not of one 
or two (ingularly hot days) during the months of June, July, and 
Auguft, is very little inferior to the general medium of heat obferved 
at Spanifli Town in Jamaica ; yet this heat at Spani(h Town is neither 
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ihfaliitary, nor inconvenient, fo long as it is attended with moderately 
dry weather, and regular breezes. But the greateft heat obferved in 
this town is many degrees inferior to the greateft heat at Charles 
Town. The whole range of thermometrical motion at Charles Town 
in one year was about Sz, degrees, and at Spanifli Town not more 
than 19. 

At the former It has been remarked, that the atmofphere is 26 de- 
grees warmer fometimes on the fame day, between fun-rife and fun-fet; 
and, on the contrary, that in the fpace of twenty- four hours, it be- 
came 46 degrees cooler than it had been on the preceding day. A- 
tranfition fo amazingly great and fiidden may well be thought to af- 
feft the inhabitants in a very fenfible manner, efpecially when it is con- 
lidered, that fuch an alteration of weather, as precipitates the thermo- 
meter fuddenly 10 or 12 degrees^ makes it neceflary to put on warmer 
cloathing. 

On February 17, 1752^ the thermometer at the Cape of Good Hope 
(about 34"" 30' S. lat.) was up at - ■ 94 

On the 2 2d of the fame month, at 97 J 

At midnight, it funk to 61 

This fudden variation of 36 J degrees was immediately followed by an* 
epidemic diftemper, which iwept off great numbers of people. 

It is not^ , therefore, a high degree of heat which renders a climate 
unwholefome, but it is the fudden change from great heat to (compa- 
ratively) great coolnefs-, and vice ver/4. It is the happinefs of the Ja- 
maica atmofphere, to be exempt from thefe noxious variations; and it 
may, therefore, juftly beprefumed far healthier than thofe parts of the 
world which are liable to them, even though they may be fituatcd . 
many degrees nearer, either to the North or South Poles. 

Yet, colonel Purry, the^Swifs adventurer, in his memorial of 1724 
lays it down for a certainty, that the latitude of South Carolina (33 to • 
.33) is the happiefton the globe. '^ A ktitude.(ijiys he) which, by the 
*' modarat'im of its heat, and temperature of. its air^ flieds fruitfulnefe 
" upon the earth, and bafplnefs on mankind.'* Surely this gentleman * 
mufl: have taken up merely fpeculative ideas, or. have yielded to the 
dclulions of a lively imagination; or he would not thus have ventured * 
to extol the moderation of heat, and temperature of air, where the 
heat.is known from repeated experiments to raife the thermometer to . 
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upwards of one hundred, and where tlie air is fubjedt to a variation 
of forty-fix degrees in twenty-four hours. He, indeed, fuppofes 
*• all other things equal;" and that there be no natural impedi- 
ments, fuch as marflies, (andy defarts, and the like. By this pru- 
iientfahoj he excludes at once the greater part of the province, and 
by far the richeft ; for that pait, which furnifhes fo large a pro* 
duce annually of indigo and rice, is the moft unwholefome of any 
it it, and therefore not much calculated to promote the happincfs 
of mankind, fo hr as refpeds health, however fruitful it may be. 

During th^ growth of the rice in the months of July and Au- 
guft, the fevers, which attack ftrangers here, are very anomalous, 
DOt remitting nor intermitting foon, but partaking much of the 
nature of thofe dillempers which are fo fatal to the newly-arrived 
Europeans in Weft-India climates. The fame may be -faid of 
Georgia and Eaft Florida during thofe months. It is true, the 
great heats, oblerved at Charles Town, may perhaps be, in fome 
meafure, charged on its fituation ; which, I am told, is flat, low, 
and fandy, at the conflux of two rivers, and in the neighbourhood 
of extenfive fwamps. Further inland, one hundred miles from the 
coaft, the climate is probably more temperate in fummer; and 
fome imagine, that, as the country becomes more opened and im- 
proved, the cxceflive cold, that prevails at certain times of the 
year, may gradually abate. But it is more reafonable to think, 
that the inftability of temperature, the fudden ftarts from heat to 
cold, and cold to heat, will never ceafe ; fince they probably owe 
their origin to the (hifting of the wind alternately from one point 
to another : when It comes from off the fea, it brings warm wea- 
ther ; but, when it veers to the North-weft, it paflcs over that im- 
menfe tradl of continent ftretching to the Ardlic Circle, over vaft 
lakes and high mountains capped with fnow. To thefe eternal 
caufes it owes its bleaknefs, which often produces fuch violent 
changes in the air of this province. 

The heat at Kingfton, in Jamaica, is fomewhat greater than at 
Spanifli Town. The air, about ten miles Weft from Spanifli Town, 
in a fmall vale environed with hills, was found, at an average, fix 
>to feven degrees cooler than in that town, 

I When 
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When at Spani(h Town, the ther- -^ -j 

mometer was at j ^9 ^difference, 7 degrees. 

It was, in the vale, 82 J 

When at Spanifli Town, 671 ,. ^ ,. 

It was, in the vale, 6,^"°' ^ d'"''' • 

Hence we may eftim«ate the difference of the air's temperature in 
the various diftridls of the ifland : fo that, if the air of the towns 
is, at any time, found of a degree of heat inconvenient to health 
and eafe, a perfon, who travels only a few miles inland, to the 
hilly or mountainous fiiuations, is fure to meet with a temperate 
and refreftiing air. About feventy degrees on the thermometer is 
a moft delightful temperature ; even to feventy-eight and eighty it 
is not inconvenient ; and feventy-eight is about the medium^ ftate at 
Spanish Town during fix months in the year. 

The hotteft time of the year, in Jamaica, is juft before the 
fetting-in of the autumnal rains, or the months of Auguft and 
September. 

The vernal feafons, if they come at all, happen indifcrimioately 
in April or May, but more regularly in May. But they fail, at 
leaft, four out of feven years ; and this difappointment is amply 
recompenfed by the vaft quantity of rain that falls about the latter 
end of Auguft, and in courfe of the two fucceeding months. 
When the vernal feafon fails, I have remarked, that a double fall of 
rain, or double feafon, has happened ; the firft ietting-in at the 
latter end of Auguft and the beginning of September ; then dif- 
continuing till towards the clofe of Oftober, when it has re-com- 
menced, and held on, more or lefe, till the loth or 15th of No- 
vember. 

The medium heat of Spani(h Town, in the cooler part of the 
year, is, as I have mentioned, about feventy-eight ; and, in the. 
hotter months, about eighty-five. The higheft in the whole year 
has rarely exceeded ninety-two. I remember to have feen it above 
this but once, which was in Auguft, 176;; -when, during fome 
days of very unufual heat, which preceded a heavy rain, it rofe 
one afternoon to ninety-three; but other thermometers made it 
four degrees lefs in every regifter. I (hall hereafter refume this 
fubjed; but, at prefent, it it is ncccfliiry I (hould mention fome 

particulars 
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particulars relative to the trade and land-winds, which have a ]great 
influence on the thermcmeter in this countrv. 

SEC T. II. 

Trade and Land-Winds. 

'Doctor Halley, I b.elieve, was thefirfl: who comnnunicated 
a rational explication of the caufes of the trade, or as it is called here, 
the fea-brceze, which blows all the year between the Tropics. 
Dr. Franklin ftruck out lately a very ingenious theory, fomewhat 
different from the former; and has endeavoured to make it account 
for the. periodical North- Wefters, which predominate in the. higher 
latitudes of North-America. It would. employ too much room to 
tranfcribe what thefe learned gentlemen have publiflried. I fliall 
therefore confine myfelf to fuch remarks as occurred to me at 
Jamaica, not without hope that they may ferve to throw Tome 
further light on a fubjedV, which has not only been thought ex- 
tremely curious and interefting, but to be ranked among thofe 
difpcnfations which are the evident refu It of Infinite Wifdom and 
Goodnefs, 

A chain of hills running N. and S., of which there are many in 
this ifland, will, by the interruption they give to the free and dire<St 
courfe of the fea-breeze, render all places near, lying to the Weft- 
ward of them, hotter than other places which are ventilated without 
fuch obftruftions. Neverthelcfs, the regular breeze, if it blows 
not very violent, is liable to be frequently defleded from the (hore 
by the land-wind ; which latter is often fuddenly produced after the 
falling of heavy fhowers inland, and upon the mountains ; the cool 
vapour rufties from thence towards the hot, dry air; which hovers 
over the favannahs and coafts adjacent. The great aftion, or 
rarefadJion, caufcd by the fun in this climate, regularly attracts a 
train of vapour, or denfe air, after it, and by that means gives birth 
to the diurnal breeze, which is light and gentle at firft in the 
morning, increafes as the fun afcends higher above the horizon, 
and declining in the fame gradual manner, for the moft part, as 
itlic fun defcends in the afternoon. 

The 
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The land-wind is more or lefs predominant over a moderate 
breeze, according to the greater or lefs quantity of rain that has 
fallen inland ; fo that fometimes the land-wind is partial, extending 
over a particular traA of country ; whilft other places, fituate to 
the Eaftward and Weft ward more remote from the rain, are not 
at all afFefled by it, but have their fea-brecze uninterrupted. 

Rain falls heavieft in the mountains ; the clouds tend to them ; 
the atmofphere. of the woods probably attrafts in Ibme degree ; the 
rains have been known to fail, in fome parts, near a range of high 
hills, after the woods were cut down: befides, the vapours are 
there, as it were, entangled ; bandied about by contrary floods of 
air; reverberated in a variety of directions by the various confi* 
guration of high lands, vallies, gullies, and other channels, as it 
happens among the ftreets, fquares, alleys, high and low buildings 
of a large city. The land-wind, following rain, proceeds from 
that quarter where the rain has fallen heavieft, and feems to be 
nothing more than a denfe, moift vapour, rufliing towards the 
heated, dry, and rarefied atmofphere in the lowlands, and near the 
coaft. 

In Spain, North-America, and ton^e other c6uhti:Tes> which have 
hot fummers, the cold particles, brought by Northerly winds into 
mountainous diftrids, frequently ruftj down upon the inhabitants 
in the lowlands during the fummer heats, and condenie the air 
below to fuch a degree, that they are fuddenly benumbed. This 
would probably be the cafe in Jamaica alfo, if it contained any 
mountains of fuch altitude as to be cloaHied with perpetual fnow on 
their fummits, like the Cordilleras of South- America. The fea-^ 
breeze, though it flackens towards evening, and then difcontinues 
on (hore, yet continues blowing all night at about ten or twelve 
leagues diftance from the coaft. The rea(bn of this may be, that, 
in the day-time, the land being greatly heated, and the air which 
fucceffiyely covers it much* rarefied, the breeze naturally rufties to* 
reftore an equilibrium, and holds on its current, till the fun ceafes 
to adl upon the land. The frigorific particles, then defcending 
from a great height upon the mountains, proceed on towards the 
coaft, weakening the impulfe of the* fei^wind (which is warmer 
and ndore rarefied) as it goes; and thende it blows' out to fea, to 
' Vol. n. - • ' ■ ' ' 4' H " '* • '• ^ 'the 
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the diftance above-mentioned, growing fainter and fainter, till it is 
quite fpent ; and here we fall in again with the regular trade, 
which, at a diftanee from large iflands, or the continent, ventilates 
inceffantly night and day* This is agreeable to the reports of 
feamen bound for the ifland; and it is obferved, that the fmaller 
iflands, as Barbadoes, St. Kltt's, and the reft, have their fea-breeze 
by night, as well as in the day-time. 

Conformable to this opinion is what may be likewife remarked 
in Jamaica; where, during very hot, dry weather, particularly 
in the month of June, the land is fo heated, and confequently the 
atmo(phere which covers it, that the breeze continues to blow 
during the greater part of the night ; the air on the mountains not 
acquiring fufRcient denfity to check or interrupt it. 

A wind from the mountains is often obferved on the South fide, 
efpecially in the months of May and Odober ; which by many is 
miltaken for the land-wind, but it is not properly to be fo called. 

Heavy, black clouds appear to rife in the South-weft or South 
towards the fetling-iu of the evening, with frequent corrufcations 
of diftant lightning in the fame quarter. The mercury in the ba- 
rometer fubfides from one inch to one and a half; the moon at full, 
or juft paft it. A Weftcrly wind fometimes Iprings up about eight 
o*clock in the evening, generally much ftronger than the ufual 
land-wind ;. it continues blowing about two hours, or more; then 
dies away ; and, the wind appearing to veer round to the South- 
ward of the Eaft, very heavy fqualls come on with rain. 

But thefe Wefters are often very gentle; though, if heavy rains 
have recently fallen, in the quarter of the ifland from whence they 
feem to blow, they are found proportionably ftronger. 

Thefe deviations from the ufual, regular current of air may pro- 
bably happen by reverberation from the high mountains which di- 
vide the ifland, the South from the North fide. 

On the 9th of May, after a continuance of fultry weather for 
the fpace of three weeks, the thermometer, generally at eighty- 
five, rofe to eighty-eight about feven in the evening ; a fmart wind 
fjom the North-weft, unufi^al at this time of year, came off 
the mountains ; about three in the morning, a very violent rain 
begaii) attended with a brilk fea-breeze from the. South- eaft, which 

kftcd 
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Ufted &tne hours ; after day^light, I obferved very thick^ watery 
clouds failing from the point laft-mentioned. 

I before remarked, that towards fun-let the fea*breeze commonly 
begins to flacken its force in the South-iide lowlands, and gradually 
dies away. After it ceafes to be felt by the inhabitants of thole 
parts next*adjacent to the coaft, they receive in its room a gentle 
gale from the mountains Northwards. Yet ibmetimes the clouds 
are ieen ftill purfuing their courfe from the South«eaft. In fad^ 
at thele times the fea-breeze ftill retains its force in the higher 
parts of the atmofphere, and blows upon the elevated fummits of 
the mountainous diftri£ls for a confiderable time afterwards ; from 
whence it is refle^ed towards the South coaft : fo that the moun- 
taineers have it in a fleady current with them the whole nigl>t at 
fuch times ; whilft the inhabitants of the lower favannahs have 
what feems to them a land-wind* 

At a houfe iituated on a hill at the North fide, the fea-breeze 
frequently remained with us all night, when the people on the 
coaft had a land-wind. 

The land-wind, therefore, proceeds occafionally from the fea- 
breeze, refleded down from the mountainous ridges. This efiibd. 
is produced by the particular figure of the ifland ; which I can 
compare to nothing apter than an accumulation of feveral high 
roofs contiguous to each other, fet upon a plain furface. 

I had a further confirmation of this fingularity in May, i yr6 1 ; at 
which time I was at a gentlemau^s houfe on the South (ide, which 
ftands on a little infulated ftony hill, rifing out of a favannah 
that extends to the fea. Behind it, at the diftance of about a 
quarter of a mile, is a high mountain, communicating with ftill 
higher ranges, of a vaft extent. He informed me, that, the night 
before my arrival, a violent guft of wind from the^ South ward» 
about midnight, fet dire£lly againft the front of his houfe ; and 
(hortly afterwards another, almoft as furious, attacked the back- 
part from the Northward j fo that he was not without apprehen* 
fions, that his houfe, and every thing in it, would have been 
blown down the hilL It is reafonable to conjedure, that this fudden 
and impetuous guft, which affaulted the front of his houfe with 
fuch ^ehem^nce, meeting prefently afterwards with refiftance from 

4Hz the 
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the mountain, was repelled with almoft equal force, and re-a£ted 
upon the back-part. 

The fea-breeze divides, at the Eaftern end of the ifland, into two 
ftreams; fo that, on what is called the North fide, the inhabitants 
have their breeze apparently from the North-eaft ; and thofe on the 
South fide, from the South-eaft. This may, in fome meafure, ac- 
count for what would otherwife appear very fingolar. viz. the 
blowing of the wind fometimes from the mountains towards every 
part of the fea-coaft all round the ifland, when the mountains have 
the fea-breeze, and the lowlands none, and which comes with the 
greateft impetus upon thofe parts which are backed by the higheft 
mountains. But the great difparity oh the ftate of the atmofphere 
' , at night, on the mountains and over the lowlands, is doubtlefs the 

real caufe of the true land-wind. 

The lowland atmofphere is, in the coyrfe of the day, rarefied to 
a prodigious degree by the folar a6lion, and rcfledion of the 
earth's furface. The atmofphere of the mountains, on the other 
hand, is, from the extent pf their woods, frequency of rains, and 
their elevation, comparatively den fer. Their denfe, moift vapours 
rufli down to every part of the coaft and the favannahs in a con- 
tinued current, which will always be more or lefs violent, in pro- 
portion as the lowland atmofphere has been more or lefs rarefied ; 
and this ftream defcends inceflantly through the night, endea- 
vouring, as it were, to reftore an equilibrium. But a pofitive 
equilibrium, perhaps, can never happen, the fun not continuing 
long enough under the horizon, and the heavy cold air of the 
upper region defcending in fucceflion to the mountain tops, and 
Supplying frefli aid to the current by its condenfing power. How- 
ever, a great change is effefted, during the night, on the ftate and 
temperature of the air below, which is fo well refrigerated by the 
land-wind, that, immediately preceding the dawn of day, it is often 
extremely cool. When the fun has rifen above the horizon fome 
degrees, and begun again to rarefy the air of the flat country, the 
current of wind becomes freftier, and augmented in its ftrength ; 
and fo continues, until the regular trade fets in upon the coaft, and 
fufpends it entirely till the return of evening. This may be termed 
the true land-wind, to diftinguifti it from thofe irregular currents 

of 
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of air which happen whenever the higher lands receive the firft im- 
preffion of the fea winds, or retain them longer; the clouds at fuch 
times being elevated to confiderable height, and moving in the 
upper region with great velocity. Thefe blafts a£l with violence 
on the mountains, whiift all is calm and ferene in the low-lands, 
until the reiiftance of fuch lofty mafles rebuffs the current down 
upon the inferior fituations ; fo that, whiift the inhabitants here 
feel the impreffion of it from the Weft ward, or North- Weft, they 
fee with furprize a feud flying over their heads in a contrary di- 
region ; but generally a little time clears up all doubts ; a fuf- 
penfion follows of the land current, or a temporary calm, fucceeded 
by a South- Eaft or Southerly gale, and torrents of rain. 

The figure in the^ annexed plate reprefents the ifland extending 
longitudinally, Eaft to Weft, interfefted by chains of high moun^ 
tains. Fromthe feet of thefe to the South-fide coaft, and the like 
in moft parts of the North-fide, the ground gently flopes by a fmall 
declivity to the fea. The fea-breeze, whiift it continues in the 
Eaft and South-Eaft points, blowing upon the Eaft end, is divided 
in its current, pafljng in curved lines along the two oppofite coafts 
of North and South. When the fun approaches the Northern 
Tropic, the fea-breeze declines more Southerly ; and then follows 
the fun's track, only varying fome few points in the courfe of 
the day. This is particularly obfervable in June. 

When the fun rifes North-eaft, the morning breeze fets from the 
fame quarter; but, as the former continues its progrefs, the latter 
will apparently diverge to the Southward; till the fun fets in tiie 
North- weft, at which tiine the breeze feems to come from the 
South-eaft. So, when the fun returns again to vifit the Tropic 
of Capricorn, the further he declines towards South-weft, the 
more will the breeze recede towards the North-eaft and Northerly 
points. When he fets in the South- weft quarter, the denfe air 
from the North gains upon the ufual trade-wind, and grows more 
vigorous, neceflarily haftening towards thofe regions where the at- 
mofphere is in a ftate of greateft rarefadlion. The Norths at this 
time fet-in early in the evening, and continue till late in the 
morning; and the lea-breeze is proportion ably diminilhed in 
ftrength and continuance. When therefore the fun rifes in^the 

South- eaft, 
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South-eaft, the current of air in the morning will proceed from the 
North-weft, till he is advanced to con(iderable elevation ; after 
which» the wind will be found to agitate a little from the South- 
eaft, till he fets ; at which time, the North will fjpring up again 
from the North-eafl, and continue all night. 

Thefe obfervations do not hold regularly in all parts of the 

, ifland ; for, in fome, the natural pofition of the interfering moun- 

, tains, or fome other local caufe, may produce a variation in ap- 
pearance. But, in general, they fufficiently mark the changes 
which are incident to thefe currents of air in Jamaica ; the wind 

. moft commonly falling into the fun's track in the fore-part of the 
day, and facing its difk in the after-part. 

In the month of April, after a continuance for fbme time of dry 

^ weather, with violent fea- breezes, the thermometer generally at 
eighty-feven and eighty-eight in Spanifli Town, all day, and till 
late in the evening (a proof of the great heat in the atmofphere), 
a fudden rain fell, which held, more or lefs, during five fucceffivc. 

. days. The thermometer funk thereupon to eighty-four and eighty ; 
but, the rainy weather breaking up, and the fea-breeze returning 
again with the fame violence as before, the thermometer rofe, in 
one day, to its primitive ftation of eighty-eight. Hence it would 
feem, that the fea-breeze does not adtually render the air cooler, 
but only communicates a fenfation of coolnefs, by agitating the 
atmofphere which invelopes a human body ; for, on the days when 
it blew with greateft force, the thermometer ro(e higheft ; and, 
when it blew late in the evening, the thermometer funk very little; 
but the nights were hot, and difagreeable. 

A real, as well as fenfible, coolnefs proceeds here from the in- 

terpofition of clouds, which render the air of every place that is 

)is fcreened by them more temperate. In the month of June, fbme 

heavy clouds, paffing to the Weflward in the afternoon, threw a 

.very extenfiyc fhade over the part of the country where I then 

happened to be, and caufed fo immediate an alteration in the flate 

, of the air, that the thermometer fell from ninety-two to eighty- 

jfcven, or five degrees; fo great a difference is here, occafioned by 

a clear or clouded atmofphere. And this phenomenon afTifls to 

^Ihew, vfhy , the mountains, and midland parts of this ifland, e^* 

clufive 
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clufive of their greater elevation, muft ever be the moft temperate; 
for the fiat lands near the coaft are ieldom (haded in this manner^ 
but lie expofed whole days to the uninterrupted torrefaftion of the 
fun. The clouds, .being driven on upon the Eaftern extremity of 
the iiland by the fea-breeze, are accumulated over the mountains, 
or middle region, and there detained, fometimes by the reverbe- 
ration of wind from different angles of high ridges ; at other 
times by the confli£ling currents occafioned by vallies, gullies, and 
other in-draughts, till they arc either condenfed into rain, or at 
length forced onwards along the range to the Weftward by the ^ 
ftrenuous impulfeofthe breeze. The lands therefore, which lie 
ninder this track, have few days without a (hower, and none with- 
out (hade ; whilft the lowlands remain parched, for want of thefe 
feafonable irrigations ; and, being rarely overfliadowed by vapours, 
the fun's impreffion is more intenfely felt there. The like remark 
occurs in the places fituated under the Equator, where the air is in^ 
variably moft cool when the fun is vertical ; at which time their 
periodical rains come on, and the thick ikrcen of vapours, inter- 
cepting the folar rays, brings the atmofphcre below into a very 
pleafant temperature. The uneafy fenfations, felt in Jamaica * 
about the time of the periodical feafons, when the days are calm, 
and only a few (howers fall now and then, as a prelude to the 
heavy fall, may be thus accounted for. 

It has been experimentally found, that fixty-three degrees of heat, 
in a damp, hot atmofphere, is much more incommodious to remain 
in for a time, than feventy degrees of heat in a dry, hot fun-fhine ; 
the great irkibmenefs ariling from a damp heat being'occafioned not 
only by obftrufting the relpiration, but by relaxing the furface of 
the body : and the like 'difference is obferved between a damp, or 
a dry, cold air ; the former, with a lefs degree of cold, in- 
commoding much more, than the latter, with a greater degree. 
The reafon of which is, that dry air attraAs moifture ftrongly, - 
and, by carrying ofi^ the frouzy vapours which exhale inceflTantly 
from the body, promotes a freer perfpiration, which refrefhes and 
exhilarates; when infpired into the lungs, it dilates their fmall • 
veficles more than a damp air will, and caufes a freer circulation of 
the blood. la a ftagnation of the air, thefe fteams remain ho- 
4 vering 
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vering about the body, and, fermenting, Excite it td a corrupt or 
morbid ftate. Hence it is, that the calm, (lagnant air of a country, 
with moifture and heat, is bad and unwholefomc [y]. Hence too 
we remark, that Spaniih Town is, ceteris paribus^ perfeftly 
healthful in dry weather, although the thermometer be extremely 
high ; and ever moft lickly, when the air is moift and clofe, thoujgh 
the thermometer be many degrees lower. 

Dry air is very e!e£lricaL Thus a glafs tube, excited to elec- 
tricity by friftion, will not only forcibly attrafi: little drops of 
water to it, but will alio draw a fmall ftream of falling water, of 
one tenth of an inch diameter, from a perpendicular into a curve. 
Is.it not accountable, upon this principle, 

I ft. That the land-rains, on the South fide of Jamaica, come 
off the mountains with more facility and violence after a feries of 
dry weather in the lowlands ? 

2dly, That, after the lowlands have been thoroughly faturatcd 
with water, fhowers but feldom come from the mountains ; but. 
the clouds, which have difcharged plentifully on the highlands, 
are frequently feen to hold up on quitting them, and traverfe to 
fea-ward, over the champaigne country, without letting fall any 
more rain ? 

3dly, That fometimes, after dry weather in the mountains, 
curved ftreams of thin rain are feen here and there defcending upon 
the higheft ridges, either of very (hort continuance, or elfe ap- 
pearing to increafe in bulk and extent, until a heavy (hower feems 
coUeSed over fuch parts ? 

As air attrads water, {o a ftream of water carries a body of air 
along with it : the air, to ufe the phrafe of Dr. Hales, " rides 
** upon it." In all the river-courfes of Jamaica, there is a fenfible 
current of air. Rain never comes without fbme degree of wind ; 
and we obferve the (howers, which fall in Jamaica, almofl: inva- 
riably following the very meanders of the larger rivers, unlefs the 
wind accompanying them is fo violent as to force them into a dif- 
ferent track. 

When the wind is South and South-weft on the South fide, it is 
often North-eafterly on the North fide, attended with very heavy 
rains* 

\j\ Pringlc. 

When 
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- When the weather has been peffedtly fair at. Spaiiiih Town (al- 
though heavy rains ftU for fome days preceding), I have known an 
inceflant rain, of thicty hours duration, at the Nprth fide, in the 
month of GAober* 

In the month of March were very hard rzitfs at Spanifli Town ; 
and, at the fame time, great complaints of dry weather at the 
North fide. 

The Rio Cobre was flooded in tht fame, mpoith, and ieveral 
times ran over the bridge ; and the Vale of Luidas was deluged 
with rain ; whilft the North fide parifhes, St. Mary and St. Anne, 
continued exceffively dry. 

From an oppofition of currents in the air may proceed the fre- 
quent calms and gentle fea-breezes obferved on the South fide in 
Augufl and September. Hence alfo we may account for the frefher 
land-winds, which now begin to gain the afcendency, till the fea« 
wind fettles in the Northerly points. 

In June and July, the trade- wind is generally violent, and blows 
late in the evening, commonly hardeflat the South fide, and fixed 
at South-eaft. At fuch time,, the fun is near the Northern Tropic ; 
but, wh^n he declines towards the Southern, a cool wind then be- 
gins from the contrary fide of the ifland, and blows towards the 
South fide. The land-wind blows later in the morning, comes^on 
earlier in the evening; and the fea- breeze is faint and irregular^ 
This is ufually firft perceived about the latter end of Auguft. 

Thefe remarks^ founded on the experience; of .feverar years, %viU 
contribute perhaps to explain the caufe of that difference in cli- 
mate fubfifling betwixt the North and South fides of the ifland ; by 
which means the canes arrive ib many months earlier at maturity 
in the latter than the former; and likewife of thofe fingular devia- 
tions which diftinguifli this ifland from the 6riti(h Windward Iflcs, 
which, being comparatively low and fmall, and nearer the Equi- 
xio<Slial,< are perflated with the regular trade^ and have no land* 
winds. 

It is no fmall pre-eminence to enjoy this variation of temperature 

in the different diftrids of the ifland ; by which the annual crop i^ 

in general, rendered more ^ven and uniform, fince, if it fails, in 

onq part, it is found to make amends. iii tlip others. . A choice of 
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(itwatiohs^, <n 'lb large and diverfified ^ range, is, moreover, a dc- 
•firable axivtlatage to puVchafers and fettlers, who may accommodate 
thcmfelves eaftly iu that point. Nor is it a mean coniideration, 
that valetudinarians, and perfons recovering from iilnefs, may ei- 
ther derive a re^efHibll(hn*ent of health from fomc of the nobleft 
mineral waters on the glabe, or from the pure and bracmg air of 
the mountains ; remedies, which, though fo obvious, are too little 
valued here ; ivMlfl? miiny, ifaTeeking a cure, by dd^erately porting 
into the frozen clhnes of North-America, or Europe; frequently 
perifti in the attempt; or, if they get through the voyage, often 
undergo a moft fevcre and hazardous trial of their courtitution, by 
encountering the rigours of a long winter. 

^ S E C T. ^ IIL 

General Remarks, conneSied with the foregoing Suhjedi-matter. 

1. THE funV courfe feems to govern the direiSion of the 
trade-wind, or breeze. 

a. The falling of rain here produces a pofitive coolnefs in the 
temperament of the air. The thermometer, after a fhower, falls 
fometimes fix to eight degrees. 

3. This cool ftate will continue, if the fun remains objured 
with a. high mift, or thick vapour. This generally i»ay be noted 
immediately after the fcafons. ' 

4. When' the weather is exceedingly hot, but continually dry, 
Spanifli Town is pferfeftly heahhfuL • . ' ' 

5. There is leldom a variation of mor^ than fix to nine degrees 
on the thermometer in one day at Spanifh Town, obferved from fix 
in the morning to fix in the afternoon. • - 

6. The barometrical variations arc greateft' in April, May, and 
prober. 

7. After fqualls and rain all day in the lowlands from the Souths 
ward, if rain has fallen heavily in the mountains, the wind is 
changed at Spanifti Town, towards evening, to a North, or eUe a 
ftrong land-wind. 

8. A long-continued droughty of fome montlis,. almoft always 
breaks up with a finart thunder^ attended with heavy rains, iu this 

ifland ; 
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itland; but at the Windward Ifland^i roore ufually with gales of 
wind. 

9. The firft appearance or dawn of day is an arch of light, 
which gradually dilates. From the fijrft. radius of Jighti to/un^-rifej. 
16 about an hour and an lialf. ' 

10. The crepufculum before the moon's rifing i$^At?OQt hi^lf aiv 
hour. I ... 

1 1. In Januaryj upon a fufpenfion of the North. wiQd for about 
a > week, the fea*breeze' ble^w with great violence, fetting in at ten or 
eleven in the forenoon, and continuing till late in the evening. Whci^ 
the fea^brceze blows at: tbi^ tfime 6f (he year, it fets in at lead two 
or three hours latler.than rin ?th^ hot .month^^ the: fun bieing far to the 
Southward, and not r^^fying the. atmofphfc^e near the Northern 
Tropic fufficientjy to excite the ciurr^nt fo eai:ly as in thofe month$. 

.12. February ;».. rA Jiedyy; r^p ,ffon) \h^^ ,§outh-weft this day, 
was fucceeded Qfl the 'day fpHft^ng J^y %>ftMyig ^^/fj^- T'^^e wind 
in (hifting round from South to North, probably occaiioned tl)i§ 
fall of rain. ' j • - , , * 

13. Showers in this month, although they caufe the grafs of the 
South iide, low^land ^paftijrcSi to fprout a little, yet being generally 
followed by a North, the impreflion of this drying, wind checks it 
again itawcdi^ely. \ . . , 

14* Durin^g this month, the, land-wind; feems unufually briik ia 
the morning, being ft rcngthened probably by a gentle North. 

15. Feb. The Norths and fea^breezes are obferved frequently to 
blow alternately i and upon a change from North-eaft to Souch-eafl, 
drisssiUng rains or fmall ihoweps commonly /all. 

16. The variation of the thermometer wfis greater in this month 
than in any other, amounting in fpme years to eighteen degrees. 
Whence it may be concluded| that warmer cloathing is now re- 
quired, to guard the body againft any ill efFedl from fuch changes. 

17. .On moving the thermometer the 17th of this month at fix 
in the mornipg, from the apartment where it ufually hung, into 
another, lefs frequented and more expofed to .tlip air, it funk four 
degrees. 

18. On taking off a mahogany cap which covered the bolb, the 
ipirit funk inftantly five degrees. By letting it remain all night 

4 I 2 uncovered. 
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uncovered^ I found it In the morning fix degrees lower than ufuat 
when the cap was kept on. 

19. In March, at night, juft before the fetting in of a North 
(which continued three days and nights incefiantly with great 
flrength), the air^was exceedingly clofe and fultry; but this wind, 
funk the thermotneter eight degrees. 

20. April I. After fultry weather, and change of wind from 
N* North- eaft to South^eaft^ were frequent heavy ftiowers, but 
little or no thunder from the beginning of November to this. 
time. 

2 1 • April and May, the North-eaft wind is obferved to (hift to 
the Southward of the Eaft, and fometimcs Wcfterly ; but vice 
versa in September, Odtober, and November, generally caufing 
heavy rains with thefe variations. ••• 

22. September. Generally fulti*y * with light breezes and calms 
alternately* But the thermrometer not fq high in this month as i[> 
Auguft. 

23. Sept. 19. Exceflively hot and calm at Span ifh Town, and 
no breeze ; but at old Harbour-bay, about fourteen miles South- 
weft there was a fea-breeze, fo violent as to drive fome of the fhips 
from their moorings. . • ^ 

24. Sept. 21. After a ftill morning, a hard rain fell at Spani(b 
Town, which broke up about funfet with fome thunder. The wind, 
whilft the rain lafted, feemed to be at no fixed point, but driving the 
vapours about in different direAions. 

25. Odlober 4. In the evening the roar of the fea at about ten 
miles diftance, heard very plainly at Spanifti Town. In the night, 
and during fome days afterwards, fqualls, wind, and rain. 

26. Oa. 15. About four in the afternoon, for two or three 
days paft, a light breeze obferved to fpring up from the South-weft, 
fcarcely perceptible but by the clouds floating from that quarter. 
At intervals a gentle land-wind felt from the North, and a faint 
breeze from the South-eaft. From thefe oppofite currents, a calm' 
probably enfued, the clouds appearing to ftagnate for fome time 
over Liguanea Mountains, and then defcended in a very copious 
rain. 

2j. Heavy 
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27. Heavy rains for federal days, in courfe of this month, rendered 
the air fixteen degrees cooler than it was before. 

28. Nov. 1 1. A North, at firft fctting in this day, was obfervcd 
to affeft moft perfons with a fenfation of unufual coolnefs; but ac- 
tually funk the thermometer only two degrees. A very jftrong North 
in twetnty-four hours finks five to eight or more degrees lower than 
before. 

29. Nov, 2 1. The fun fet at twenty- feven minutes pad five. The 
largeft weftern planets appeared at five minutes paft fix P« M. The 
rednels of the Weftern hemifphere difappeared about a q^uarter paii 
fix P. M. 

SECT. IV. 

EffeSls^ on HealtB^ concomitant to ibe Changes of Weather in this 

IJland. 

A continuance of weather unufually hot and dry, is in general 
fjot unhealthy. The diforders which fometimes attend it, are 
fevers tending to inflammation,^ opthalmies, pleurifies and pcrip* 
neumonies, and convulfive coughs. 

This ftate of the air is favourable to inoculation^ 

A fudden change from very dry to very wet, checks the perfpirable 
matter, and throwing it on the bowels, produces diarrhoeas, dyfen- 
teries, coughs,, apoplexies, paralytic complaints, worm fevers, and: 
favours the contagion of fmall-pox, chicken-pox, and meafles. 

Wet and cool. Quotidian, or continued remitting fevers, tu- 
mours and fwellings \ a tendency of the humours towards the 

head. 

Warm and moiit. Diarrhoeas and dyfenteries more malignant. 
Putrid and nervous fevers. Relaxes the folids, and caufcs an afflux of 
humours to the bowels. 

Cool and dry. Braces the folids, and difpofes to fpafmodic difor- 
ders, as the belly-ache, tetanus, ^c. and turns the humours upoa 
the fuperior parts, the heart and breart, producing catarrhs, quinzies, 
coughs, pleurifies, and other diforders of the inflammatory kind. 

But a dry, fettled air, either cool or temperate, is^ cateris pariBus^ 
the mofl healthful. 

J A moift 
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A moid chilly atmofphcrc at the fetting-iW "cTtlie Norths, produces 
^gues and intermittents, fometimes remittents, on the South fide. 

In proportion as the thermometer riles very high, and fettles for 
any contiderable time at fuch a height, fevers, and other infianima- 
tory diforders, may be expected to be chiefly prevalent. *-'*' 

In 1 764/, dry hot weather continued on the South fide from Jdnuary^ 
to June. Multitudes of cattle periftied at the penns in the neigh* 
•bourhood, and dropped in the roads for want of fodder. It is im- 
polEble to conceive the annoyance which travelers fuffered from the 
ilench of their carcaffcs lying unburied, till they were devoured h^ 
the crowds and dogs. A very malignant fort of fmall-pox fuccecdecF 
in Spanifh Town, which fwept oflF numbers of the Negroes. The 
thermometer in June was moftly at 87 and 8S. The diforder raged 
with greatcft fatality after the falling of a few flight- (howcrs. • \ 

The coming in of dry warm weather after moid and warm^ 
caufes a free perfpiration without inflaming the body j diverts ythe 
flux of humours from the bowels to the fkin, and abates diarrhcd^^ . 
dyfenteries, £?r. 

An unufually dry cool air braces the fibres here too fuddenly, and 
difpofes to fpafms. 

Long-continued drynefs and heat, having the like effecSt on the 
fibres, and rendering them too rigid, produce inflammatory fym- 
ptoms in the blood, from flight accidental caufes, as being over- 
heated with exercife or hard drinking, and fuddenly taking cold, 
getting wet, or in any other way fl:opping perfpiration, and fo im- 
prifoning thofc humours which ought to have been eliminated by 
che pores. 

Negroes are in general the firft feized with thofe difl:empers which 
become epidemic, except- they are of the putrid clafs. On the 
fetting-in of hard rains after a long drought, they (hould be reftrained 
as much as poflible from indulging in fruits and roots too liberally ; 
thefe aliments, at fuch times, having abforbed the water very plen- 
tifully, are crude and unwholefome. Such fugacious fubflances, 
together with indiff^erent cloathing, and expofure to the inclemen- 
cies of weather, flop perfpiration, tranflate the humours upon their 
bowels, and there generate violent colics, and fometimes mortal 

diarrbceas. 

2 After 
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After a fcrics of hot, dry, and calm weather, eight days of conti^ 
hued rain fucceeded in May 176 1. Spani(h Town grew more fickly 
than ever I knew it, cither before or fince. From that period ta 
AuguH: there were buried twenty-nine white inhabitants, of whom 
fifteen were foldicrs. Their diforder had all the appearance of being 
the true yellow fever, and was fuppofed to have been co'iimunicated 
from fome (hip in Kingfton harbour. The (hips in the merchants* 
• fervice have no lazaretto or hofpital on fhore for their fick men ; 
thoCfgh fo neceffary a building might be, with great conveniency and 
cheapnefs, ereded for them on the Palifadoes, a dry, airy, healthful 
fpot, where they might be fuppHed with all proper accommodations, 
either from the (hips, or the town of KingUon, by a (hort water- 
carriage. 

From Odober 1768 to May 1770 was the longeft and fevereft 
drought ever remembered in this ifland, which particularly affected 
the South fide diftridl; for in fome of the North fide pariOies, as Su 
James and St. Mary, arid at the two extremities, St. Thom&s and 
Portland in the Eaft, Weftmoreland and Hanover in the Weft, there 
were moderate (howers. In Liguanea, moft of the canes were dc- 
flroyed by it. The like calamity befel Vere and Clarendon. Many 
cotton-trees (a tree of the largeft iize) were killed; which is the more 
extraordinary^ as their tap-root defcends a prodigious de[>th below the 
furface. The grafs on the lowland paftures and meadows was entirely 
burnt up. Wells and rivers loft their water. Numberlefs cattle were 
of courfe ftarved to death, and many Negroes periftied as well by 
famine as thirft. Such of the inhabitants as, from neceflVty or caution, 
removed with their cattle and Negroes into the mountains, preferved 
their lives. Nature has provided in their woods a variety of fodder, 
confifting of a fort of wild oat, certain withs, and the leaves of fome 
trees, which endure the drieft weather, and afford a hearty, wholefome 
mitriment. The few fcattercd ftiowers,, which fell in thefe parts^ 
prevented a total deftrudlion of the plaatain walks and vegetable 
roots. 

In May 1770, exceeding heavy rains fet in^ which foon reftored 
every thing to its primitive verdure; they continued alio, with fome 
feverity in the following months. So copious a glut of moifture, inv- 
mediately coming after fo long a reign of heat and drynefs, was nccefla- 
rily introduilive of ficknefs, whigh chiefly invaded the towns; and 
putrid diftempers were moft epidemic. Alany perfons were appre- 
henfive that an earthquake or hurricane would be another natural 
confequence* On the 3d of September, about eight in the morning, 
a very fmart ftiock was felt, which continued near the fpace of one 

minute. 
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minute. It was moft violent at Kingfton, where it threw down fcvcral 
kitchen^chimniesy damaged fome walls, and alarmed the inhabitants 
fo much, that many jumped out of the windows and piazzas one ftory 
high, by which a few were lamed, but no lives loft. Two or three 
old buildings in the country were (haken to pieces. Near the fea- 
coaft the agitation was obferved to be greateft. In the Marine Hofpital 
at Port Royal were feveral bathing-tubs, which appeared to be ftrongly 
affcdcd by the fhock i the water undulated to and fro in them with 
fo much violence as to da(h over the fides. It was preceded, as ufual, 
with ibltry weather and a rumbling noife. This earthquake, happily 
io little injurious to Jamaica, originated at Hifpaniola, where it was 
iiccompanied with eruptions, and did infinite mifchief. The hardinefs 
of the lugar-cane was fufficitrntly evinced during the dry weather, it being 
iimong the laft of the vegetable kind that perifhed. One good confe- 
quence of the drought was, that fome perfons who had removed into 
the woodlands to enjoy a moifter foil, and procure fuftenance for their 
cattle, difcovered fuch advantages of fituation in thofe parts, as induced 
them to cftablifh inland fettlcments. The value of the grafs farms at 
Pedro's was alfo very confpicuous, for they proved the falvation of 
many hundred head of cattle brought thither from the lowlands^ 
which (hewed the great utility of having fettlcments in the mid diftrift 
of the ifland. The diftempers which followed on the change of 
weather were moftly diarrhoeas among the Negroes 5 coughs, meafles, 
and remittent and putrid fevers. 

Violent earthquakes, accompanied with vapourous eruptions, have 
always produced noxious cflFeds upon the health of thole who have 
been near the place of their breaking-out; yet I cannot think that 
they are the proximate caufe of any endemia^ or peculiarly malignant 
diforder. For if we fuppofe that Ibme quantity of mephitic air is 
difcharged at every opening of the earth, this would fpeedily be cor- 
reded by the atmofpherical air. If putrid effluvia are emitted by 
turning up the filthy mud of lagoons and other impure fediments in 
fhallow water on the coaft, it muft then depend on the ftate of the 
air fucceeding the (hock, how far thefe noifome ft^ams may difpofc to 
a malignant lickncfs \ if the air continue pcrfeftly ferene, it is probable 
any fever contracted at that time would become malignant; but earth- 
quakes are commonly, if not regularly, followed with wind or rain, 
or both, which efi^cdtually purge the air of thefe foulneflcs. 

After the earthquake which happened here in 1692, a great ficknefs 
raged, which few or no families cfcaped. The like confequence befel 
the people of Hifpaniola, after the (hock and eruption abovementioncd. 
JBxpelkd from their ruined habitations, expofed to the inclemencies 

of 
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of the air by day and nighty their terror excited by the calamity, their 
anxiety for the lofs of goods, relations, or friends, deftroyed, con- 
ftant de^dtion of fpirits, and want of necefiary conveniences for healthy 
it is no wonder that, under the concurrence of thcfe circumftances, they 
(hould contract fieknefs, that the fymptoms (hould be aggravated to a 
degree of contagion, and thus fpread almoft unlverfally through a 
country. 

SECT. V. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

A feries of dry weather for fiv^, fix, or feven months, in this ifland, 
^cntti3i\ly teritiinates, either in ah earthquake, or a guft of wind and 
rain^ attended ^th or without thunder. 

' Earthquakes ufually happen immediately after the firft fall of heavy 
rain, fucceeding a drought* 

The weather is always extremely fultry, clofe, and ftill, juft before 
an earthquake, or before ilrong breezes, violent Norths, or heavy rains^ 

Earthi^uakes feldom, if ever, happen in windy weather. 

They arc fucceeded here lyith (quails of wind and rain, fgnietimesY 
accompanied With thunder (but more ufually withoutS and fometynes^ 
with ^iruturn futmeri. When frequent imall (hocks nappen> there. 15^ 
lefs of thunder and lightning thap at any other times; and it has Beea 
remarked, that when thynder and lightning happen after earthquake^V 
the (hocks from that time either difcontinue, or become fainter and 
fainter. , . . 

AH (hocks are horizontal i hone have ever been known to a£k ux a? 

perpendicular direftion. T ? .,, r. . ; ; 

Hence it has been fupppfed, oh very probable grounds, that the air 
is more often the vehicle of the (hock thah has generally been imagined : 
and that the eledric ' fluid, which pervades all nature; and, when- 
put in motion, is equal to the mod violent efFcfts ever known to hap- 
pen froni earthquakes^ is 9 principal agent in cauling them. Biit oth^r. 
principled may alfo lend their aid. In its fubterraneous progrefs it may 
enkindle inflammable mattei^, and generate a rarefied vapour of immenfe 
power [«]. The vapour (eems to endeavour by every me^ns to get, 
vent ; andf, pafSng by fubftances of folidity fufficient to divert it, feeks 
an eafier courfe through fand'y aiid other light^r^/j, which make lefs 
refiflance ; and at length burfts forth into the atmofpherc. 

Hence buildings, credted c^n a rocky^ foundation, are fubjeSt to. be 
lefs injured by them than thofe. which are built ^ on other foils.; and 
moire particularly thofe which ftand on a loofe Tandy texture, contigu* 
ous to thefca. ' , . / f ' 

[n\ Water turned into vapour is Giid to occupy 14,000 times its former fpace. 
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. ^o eartliquake perhaps ev^r happens whboat aa explbfioli 'dr Hup* 
tlon Ibmewhere or other ; but, where fuch ^xploiion b;ipp<:ns, its effc^s 
are always the wx>& deHtuEtivc ; and the injury decreafes in proportion 
to the fquares of the dlftances from thatjpatt* 

At what diflance from the eruption the tfFefts are ici £ir w^akencd^ 
^s ]Lo caufe no damage to buildings, has not yet been decided.. The pxA^ 
iation, or ftroke, we know, may be communicated through a lineoffome 
thoufand miles in length ; thus the great earthquake at Lilbon, in 1 755, 
caufed fome unufual agitation of the water to be obferved at Barbadoes. 
Ships, at 1 80 miles difiance at fea, felt the (hock in the fame manner as 
if they bad ftruck ujpon a rock ; but I am apt to thirik,^ tljat the cifc^ 
^rc rarely fatal to ftrong buildings at the diftance of 50 mVes, unlefs 
they lie on the fea-coaft, or arm of the lea, whofe wat^r freely condud^ 
the fhock. 

Rivers are likewiie condudors^ and the buildings ikuated on tlielr 
banks are more feverely aflFefted than others which are remote fropi. 
them. 

On the 9th. of November, 1761^ the day cloudy andfultry, iber- 
moraeter^ at ten o*cl6ck A, M. y^ deg. tiie Southern. horizon looked 
extremely bLck, and a prodigious fwell tumbled into Kiqgiioti Jiar* 
bour, which raifed the water 2 1 feet above the wharfs. On this day 
happened an earthquake and.fiorm at Carthagena, didant about 435 
Qiiles, which did fome damage to the town^ and choaked up the entrance 
of their port with fand. The next day the wind at Jamaica was S. E. 
very foualiy, attended with hard rain and thunder. On the ^ ith, a 
liriik North fet in. 

. In 1 766.(Jime), when a violent earthquake happened at St. Jago in 
Cuba (diftance about ^^ miles), whiere it occafiqned vaft milchie?^ the 
itrvdulatioa was felt the fame night at Jamaica,teHdingfrom North to 
South, and fo ftrong, that it flopped the pendulum of every clock in the 
ifland, but threw down no building. It was felt here bet\v,een j i and 
12 at night. The evening was rertiarkablyjCbrene, the iky perfeftly 
clear, and the air unufually clofe. Some perfons, who were abroad^ 
obferved feveral ftreams of light, or ignited vapour to the Nortbwards,u 
darting up to a coiifiderable height, immediately before they perceived 
the tremor. A fimilar pha?nomenon was obferved juft before the great 
earthquake in Sicily (1693). Some country people, who were travel- 
ing, faw a great flame^ or light, fo bright, that they took it for real 
fire; and, whilft they were gazmg at it, the fliock began. I reniember 
likewife, that, whilfl: I was fittihg at table after dinner one day» the air 
uncommonly fultry^ the houfe feemed to be ftruck on a fiiddeh as^with 
an eledrical ihock ; and, at the fame inftant I heard a rumbling noife^ 
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and felt my chair lifted up qn one, fide j I knew it was the cScA of an 
earthquake ; and, looking through a window which faced the fea, I 
obferved two ftteama of mc, whiQli fecmed to defc^i^d from fome black 
clouds, at a great diftance,. into the water. 

• The fhock felt in June, 1 770, whrch broke out fbmewhere about 
Port au PSrince, in Hifparriolai arttf abbtit 230 miles (fflftante from thS^ 
Eaftemdiftrift Qf^Jamaicaj was more viofcnt tliafr the fbrtner ehe- 
which happened at^Cltb^'; ' It is fait! to have thrown down all ^e 
buildinffs in.thaVpart of Hifpaniofe, atiif bv^en to have IwallovJred bp-a- 
mountain. Yet its efforts were -fo imicJir fpcnt,^ b^for^ tftey reached 
Jamaica, that only a few bid chimneys, fli^ly builti knd two or three 
crazy 'walls in the covtatry* were thtown down by the fhocfe in th?4 
ifland. In ther fbUcMng year, ^77^ > fe Ver a l fmartfliocfts^^were fek* 
here,- and fome bifltdingi? damaged, tmt .no peiffins hurt. " - 

Many finall ffiocks prob^lyh^iipcri in thefts iflan*, >h)ai efcajfe- 
notice | for ?ven tlfife^ greater oiicr harv^e'irrot ^Bcfeiti percel^-by perfons 
who were tfiaveling' on horfebacic, or otherwife in motibh. ' 

They are doubttefs, as well as hurric^es, deftined to anfwer fome 
wife, and perhaps falutary purpofe in the cecbnomy of nature^ although 
it muft be. owned, that i^y are a- fort df ' mtclitnies extremely toxxvih 

But if their eruption di^harges npxious efflwoia loto the air, it fcems a* 
prbvi3tot1&l' remedy thai^'flibr^crsx^r^hi almoft invariably follovtr any 
co^ifidcrable ihoilL Wfa6fe ^il^lding^brings a fuppTy 'of frc(h air, and 
correal the unwholefome ftate^bf whatt^h Beth vitiated. Thus it was 
ol)iferved, that ii fait of rain ^eitlv checked the ravages of the lalir 
p^aghe in 'jtil^onton ; ' andV for tnis trafon, ftVeamfsof wateir are' fcikttered 
dbwn intb wells and (h$fe,' for purifying their malignant . 

The flidcks I felt in tWf^cowrfe of eight years were fix* in number/ 
atid at the following t?mes o?^ the yean - 

3d of March,. I 1 7th of September^ 
* i2,thofMay,' r 26th of October, 
23d'6fjuhe, | r5th of November, 

There were others', tiot^d^ty other perfons, whith I did' not feel, bi' 
was not fenfiblc tU tin5|foiW6 v^tic f^id^to be felt in; January andfl^i 
bruary. But I think thei« feem^ to Be no certain or ftated tune of thi^ 
vear fpr tbem to happen. That which befel Sicily, before ljK>ken of,* 
began the 19th of January. Thcfe fits therefore feem not reduciblet 
till we are better acquainted with their origin, to any diftinft periods ;, 
but may happen froiji a particular con^bination of materialkih the bow-'' 
ek of the.feairtb, or a caroal dltpofftion df theweather'and elements ne- 
ce^ary for their g^Hergtion: ' ' •• . " -^ 

\o\ In tjie Jitany ufcd at* Jamaica^ ^t^\\'6i^ -enrthqttake fs always adclei to tKe lifH)f ^wfiat are 
comraohV culled natural evH;*. 

4 K 2 SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 
H U R R I C A N E S^ 

The limits of the trade- wind are fixed to atx>ut the 30th degree of N. 
latitude I and tbefe ftorms are feldoqa known to prpceed beyond 18 or 
ao N. They ufually happen after, or juft s^bout the fun^s return from the 
Tropic of Cancer; at wnich tiiPP the places nesureft xtx tlie North of the 
l^quinodial are moft fubje^ to theoi, Thc: fun, by Its long ftay at 
the Northern Tropic, he^tsall^tboie parts that are immediately under its 
zenith to a very unufual degree; and hence currents of denier air may 
rdh from the climates further North ; which, coming in oppofition to 
tbe regi^sr tradc^ may prodiicq variable winds.and calms, followed by 
terrible gufts, tUl the proper ftate erf thc air is refiored, and the trade is 
fettled again jln the E?aft. All hurricanes come on either on the day of 
the full, the ctlange, or quarter, of the moon. They.begin from the. 
North, veer back to the W. N, W. Weflward, ?pd S. S. W. ; and, 
when got round to the S, £« the foul weather breaks, up* r 

The ijnhabltants within their track are feldom taken uni$rcpared« as 
there are. feveral prognoftics of their approach* , . . ; 

Firft, Extraordinary continuance of dry, hot- weather^, for ievcral 

St cQudly,. On their near. approa(^,a_t^^ appearance of the 

fky. The fun unufually red*. Thcair perfeftly calm, The higheil 
i];!oimtain$: clear of fog$, and feen very diftindly. The fiars at night 
with large burs round them. The Iky tqwards the North WtA lookf 
iiig. Very blpck and foiiL, The fea,fmelUhg unufually ftrbng, and^fpl^^ 
ling on the coaft, and/into harbou^^^ witi^a sreat fwell. ..Qnithe full 
oC the rooOQ, a.bpr is £een round ^r orb^ and ibmetimes a halo roqnd 
the fun. The^e iigns fliould be carefully, v^^tchcd, in Augujft, Sep- 
tcmbei:, and Oftober.. . 

Thirdly » Immediately befoi^tbe flonn begins, the wind commonly 
blows hard for an hour or two from the Wef|; » which never happen-- 
ing but on fueh ;an occafion^ the tempeft may with great certainty he 
9fpje6t<&d to follow^ From the Weftit,uidJcnly chop? to the North-. 
£dfi;.then backening to the Weilwardagajn^ veers about tbecompafs,; 
until it fettles into the regular trade*, 

. This Ifland has been lefs affciSled with them than the Windward 
Caribbec ifland$; where they occur, frequently, bur do not often pafs. 
^eyond ^orto Rico.. 

^ jfbe ^li,. which hapjjened pn the 3:1ft of Augiift,, 177:2,. was^ partis 
lailarly deftruftive to them. This dreadful, tempeii', which ttcms not. 
tfh ha.ve, ^one further South, thao 15. degrees N. lat, fdl on all the- 
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Caribbee' i{kn<3s, in tbeir tnrh, frocb that degree of latitude^ and pailihg 
aiong by Porto Rtco, Hifpaniola» and the South fide of Cuba, fwept 
acrols the mouth^f the Gulpfa of Mexico, quite into the Bay of Hon-^ 
duras, in a courfe of near 700 leagues, or upwards ; for its place of 
origination is unknown. 

Jamaica, being fortunately fcreened by the iflands of Hifpaniola and 
Cuba, which intercepted the main ftream of wind, cfcaped without 
any material damage ; the inhabitants thought the weather a little 
tempeftuous, but were not alarmed at it ; the wind was chiefly felt on 
the North fide of the ifland ; but, in moft other parts, they had deluges 
of rain, which flooded the rivers to an incredible height, tore up fe- 
veral bridges, and drowned a good many cattle, (heepr and fomei 
Negroes. 

A gentleman,, who was at this time paflenger in a fmall veflel bound, 
through the Gulph of Florida, for North America,, gave the following, 
account*. 

They had juft left the Weft end of the iikind, on the 3 Jft of Au- 
guft, but could then perceive no appearance of approaching bad wea- 
t^ier. The wind indeed got round to the IVeJiward^ and continued in* 
tfeat quarter, bfowing moderately, for three days. They fuppofed. 
tfhemfelves ^ffthe Cuba (bore, in the afternoon of September the 3dy, 
and were then^ quite becalmed. On a fudden the wind came on vio- 
• Icntly from the North, and blew very hard till midnight. About- 
half an hour afterwards it ceafed at once, and a perfeft calm enfued^ 
which lafted only a few minutes ; when a contrary wind as fuddenly^ 
began from the South; and, by its oppofition to the range of the 
Waves, raifed a mpft terrible fea.. At one o'clock this wind incrcafed* 
to a tremendous height, and continued, without the finalleft abate-^x 
Aieht of its fury, till two : from this time it abated but very liltle 
l4M noon> when it hauled round to the Eaftward, and' there fettled 
into a moderate* gale, which brought them clear weather again* The 
progrefs of this itorm from the Northward, round by the Weft and* 
South, tothfrufual quarter of thetrade-wind,agrees^^ with, and cor- 
roborates, what has been before * mentioned in getieral, allowing for. 
ibme fmall variations which may happen in places differently fituated.. 

The third of September has been a remarkable day in the annals of 
England. It was the anniVtofary of the two memorable victories gaitted 
by Cromwell,, at Dunbar, 165Q; and Worccfter, 1651 ; he died on. the. 
third of September, 1758 ; and the fame day produced orte of the molt 
violent tempefts ever remembered there, and probably only to ba 
<qil?llfd bjr this, which happened in i 772, in the Weft Indies.. 

HuhricaneSf 
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Hurricanes are always accompanied with gteal: rains, and a coot 
fiate of the air ; hawever defiruftive tberdore thej may be in ibmfe 
refpeds, they fertilize the earth, purge the atmofphere from malignant 
vapours, and bring with them a healthful feafon. 

The following is a lift of thofe which have been noted at our 
principal iflands : 

1670 — Barbadoes. 1720 — Barbadoes. 

1674 — Ditto, 1722 — Jamaica. 

1675 — Ditto, 1733 — Garibbees in general. 
1691 — Antigua. ^744 — ^ Jamaica. 

1 700 — Barbadoes. 1 764 — r martinico, and Carthagena, 
1 702 — Ditto. and partially at feme of 

1707 — Caribbeeifles in general our Caribbee ifleS. 

1712 — Jamaica. 1772 — Moft of the Caribbec iflcs. 

The niechanifm of thefe ftorms does not yet feem to be fatisf^orily. 
explained ; for, if they were the refult of ftate^ ei&ds cauied oq the 
Tropical atmofphere, by the fun's ai^^ual prpgrefs |o, continganpf n?ar, 
a»d recefs from, th? Northern Tropic, we (hould expe& to fee thefe 
gales more regular and uniibrm> or. at lead, that they would bappeft 
^t iiated periods. But, on the cpntraiTy, we find t^e^i v^ri^bk, 91^ 
feeoiingly much dependent on the cafual ftate of the aUnpfphei^^, w 
particular regions; infoniucb, that in fome years they havf. ^n pqf* 
fc^ly local, and fallen on fom^ one ifland, without difturbing the 
reft. Nor is the caufe explained why, \yhen they happ^n^ the win4' 
ihould always incline round by the Weftern points. But, in ?Jlca.fe^t 
a very extenfive and unufual rarefadioQ of tb^ atqiofphere in ibq;ie qd^ 
place, may perhaps be necefiaxy to, produce them^ and I have obr 
lerved, that, in our autumnd feafons, which fall out not long after 
the Equinox, we have generaUy in, Jamaica a kind qf hurrka}!^ i% 
miniature ; for, after the Tea breeze has failed and fla$:j(ceQe4, (;a|m¥; 
enfue ; then the feafon comes on generally, with a moderate gale at 
firft from the St W. and bf^re the weatbfr breaks up, it vprips tft 
fcveral ppints pf the compafs^ till it is fixed, in the N, E. The ^nplogy; 
hstween thei? Uttje conflids and thofc grc^tej: ones, which con^iune $, 
true hnrric^ncj is \^ry rema^kabk- 

I cannot here omit th6 pr^fcriptipn whicli the learped Doftpr Halea 
has given us fpr abating the foijce of. thele ftorm?^ For this pnrpoie 
he ^dvifes the firing b^ good mj.inber of Iky-rockets, or hoifting paper 
kite?, one tied to apotticr, witli a rocket, or piftol, faftened at the, 
tail cf the BRpergioft^ to be let qff by meapsoga match,. 0*1 aJMi^JJng 
its gi??iteft< elevation. This projeft is founded on the fuppofition that 
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ti9 \hk ^f, far (athe iiys pl-e€«ding thefe fto?liis, is Iwt^ fultry^ and 
loaded with inflammable fulphureous vapours, thife vapours may bfe 
thus let off prematurely before too great a quantity of them is collec- 
ted for a natural explofidri, and fo the pabutum of the ftorm be con- 
fumed. This fchelrie puts mtf in mirid of the impudfciit quack at Port 
Royal, who, after the earthquake, in 1692, advertized his ^^ Jpeeific 
^^ pills to prevent earthguakesJ^^ The experiment,- hovvever, would 
anord a vcfy pleafing fight, if it was to be tried from the tops of the 
Blue Mountains ; but the greateft diffitutty might be, how to make 
the kites afcend in that calm and breathlefs atmofphere, which is 
bbferve<l for feveral <fays preceding a ftoriti ; this/ 1 muff confefs, is 
an unlucky clrcumftanc^, and not eafy to be got over. Let us, not- 
withftanding, do the juftice to Dr. Hales to ackAov^lcdge, that, in 
fiarting fuch a propofal, he begs it may not be treated as rtaiculous^ but 
merely as an experiment worthy to be tried, confidering the great im-^ 
portance of the objeft; if, therefore, no anfwerable fuccefi could pro- 
bably be hoped from it, we muft at leafii: applaud the benevolence of 
the ingenious author. 

At the beginning of a hurricane, and whilft it rages, there are incef- 
fant corrufcations of a hrutum ftdmen^ not fucc^eded by any thunder* 
Thefe feem to be rather of the phofphorus kind, than the matter of 
real lightning, and appear to generate wind and vapour, accelerating 
and augmenting, inftead of oppofingt the momentum of the gale. 

But if we admit the doftor's theory, that the atmofphere is repleniflied 
with fuphurcous vapours, it is wonderful that they (hould remain un- 
enkindled; or, if exploded, that no thunder (hould follow; on the 
other hand, muft notfuch vapours, if exifting in the air, and hovering 
over any country, be quickly put in motion, and difperfed by the 
tirrefifiible fury of thefe violent winds, from the iriftant they begin to 
blow there. The inhabitants of fuch a country know, that tlie tVorm 
is over, fo foon as they hear thunder. And whenever vehement gufts 
of wind fet in, with all the fymptoms of an approaching tempeft, they 
Sre relieved by this found from every apprehenfion. The explofion 
of ignited matter, therefore, leems to be the r^^ttj^^^f^r^rf of hurri- 
canes. And fo far, perhaps, the doftor*s theory may be plaufible ; that, 
if, upon the immediate appulfe of the ftorm, a fufficient large body of 
vapour could be fired in a certain region of the air, and in the &me 
manner, and with the fame effect, that the eledric fluid caufes in dart- 
ing from one cloud to another, the refiftance, formed by thefe undula- 
tions in the higher atmofphere repeatedly made for fbme time, might 
poitibly repel the current of wmd in a degree^, and diminifh its momen^ 
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itunti bat it ieems not very probable that iky-rockcts and pAoU 
would anfwer the like purpofe. 

SECT. VII. 
LIGHTNING and THUNDER. 

The lightning here, if it is not too nigh, forms one of the moflr 
magnificent objeds in nature, particularly at night, when it moves in a 
thoufand different figures, and exhibits an appearance far (uperior, in 
fplendor and beauty^ to the fineft artificial fire- works. 

It is ibmctimes feen jufl glimmering oh the horizon ; at oth^r timesi 
darting along a diflant huge cloud in variegated diredions, flrait oi 
ferpentitie ; or playing round its edge in circles or meanders, beauti^ 
ful and curious, glittering in ftreams or jets of the pureft, livelielt 
golden colour. 

1 have remarked three apparently different forts here ; I fay appa- 
rently becaufe the medium oi air, through which it wasobferved, might 
caufe a difference of the perceptible colour. 

I.. The red which follows rain. ' 

' 2. The white, happening indifcriminately with or without rain j 
and which is fure to do miichief, when precipitated before rain. 

3. Brutum fulmen^ which flafhes with great vivacity, but without 
noife, and is ufually attended with much rain, and wind. 

The found of thunder, when it happens in fome parts of the moun* 

[ tains, being reverberated from hill to hill, and rock to rock, occafions 

a continual echo and roar ; and during the rainy feafons, this fpecies of 

mufichas been known tolaflfeveral hours, without any paufe or interval. 

When the clouds are high in the atmofphere, the thunder is a deep 
liollow roll through the whole extent of vapours, as if moving ho- 
rizontally. When the clouds hang lower, the thunder-claps are 
much louder, more (inart and compaft, refembling the near explofioii 
of a cannon. I have remarked that the while lightning, when dart- 
ing in a fmall, thready, ftream, has caufed a filvcry, or metallic found, 
very different from any other. The deep, hoarle, rolling thunder is 
chiefly heard at the firft onfet, and during the con|:inuance of th6 
rainy feafons* The thunder (howers, which are the harbingers of thofe 
•feafons, or that happen upon the breaking up of dry weather, or 
come with a violent flurry of rain, are produced from large de- 
toched clouds, and the claps are then fmart and loud. Every clap 
or explofion from the clouds here, feems to generate a thin vapour, 
expanded like a (heet, in a dircifiion againil the wind ; and this ex- 
paniion continues with more and more denfity till the fun is wholly 
vcikd, aijd the fea*breeze lulled into a calm, by repeated claps. The 
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denie air, canied by the rain thus (haken dowiit forms a new wind 
firom the land, which leems to drive the clouds from off the moun- 
tain, to fea; and when thefe vapours are entirely difengaged from 
theie high lands, the thnndcr generally ceafes; they- pals iilencly 
over the level country, where there is nothing to obdrudt iheir courle. 
Sometimes, when thc:ir ele6iricity appears as it were exhaufted, the 
iea-breeze returns again, checks their pafTage, and impels them back 
to the mountains, where they either hold ou their courle peaceably, 
or, meeting with new colledions of other clouds, re^ad the fcene over 
again, though with lefs turbulence than before. The expaniion, or 
mift, remarked to encreafe after every flafh, may probably be owing 
to a vacuum caufed by the lightning, into which the denier particles 
immediately rufh ; or an extreme rarefaction of watery vapour, caufed 
by the fame agent, which necefTarily riles into a higher flation In the 
atmofphere, for it always appears elevated far above thofe clouds, out 
of which it has been formed. The atmofphere of thefe thunder 
clouds is perhaps colder and more denfethan the particles which confli- 
tute the lea-breeze ; and therefore refifls and overcomes their motion 
to a certain diftance. Hence, probably, the reafon why, after thefe 
clouds have palled entirely away, if the fun (hould break out again, 
with vigour enough to heat the air, over that traft of country where 
the (howers had fallen two or three hours before, the breeze gra« 
dually revives and ventilates it, but with a feebler current. 

Thunder and lightning often happen at the (etting-in of the Norths 
in November, and at thei}: breaking up in April or May ; they feem 
necefTary inflruments to bring about thofe periodical changes of the 
ftated winds, which, but for their operation, would not be efieded 
without a hurricane, or a fit of turbulent weather. 

Thunder- fqualls are common to the months of June, J*^'y« Auguft, 
September, particularly in the mountains. 

At the town of Kingdon there is fddom any ; the vaf) mountains 
behind it draw otF the clouds on that fide, and being open towards 
the fea, on the other, the vapours from land pafs off at a great height 
above the town, free of interruption. 

At Spaniih Town there is more of it, the Healthfhire-hiils to th^ 
Southward giving fome impediment to the clouds ; fo that when 
they arc checked at all by a fea-breeze, in their paflage to the ocean, 
they are either accumulated, or drove back againft the land wind; and 
in either cafe, are fubjed to be broken and diflTufed in fliowers. 

It is curious to remark here the conltant feeming attraction between 
the mountains and the rain. Heavy (howers are frequently leen to 
traverfe the ridges, avoiding a nearer way acrofs the plain?, and fo 
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creep on to the utmoft extremity of fome cape or headland, till they 
reach thefea. 

According to Mr. Franklin*s theory, a (ea-cloud, charged with the 
eleflric matter^ paffing over a land-cloud, which is non-eleftrifed, parts 
with its fire by the attraction of this inferior cloud, and transfers fo 
much into it, till they are both brought to a par. 
•• This do£lrine may help us in accounting for the frequency of 
thunder and lightning in fome diClridls of the mountains. Lightning 
happens oftencft in the midland range, and Weftern extremity of the 
ifland. The land-wind, when it is frefli at night, blows off a large 
colledion of vapours, confiding partly of exhalations after rain fallen 
during the day, of fogs, or of clouds drained of their eleftric matter, 
by repeated difcharges. 

' Thefe in their pafiage over the mountains are often retarded by the 
atniofphere, perhaps, of lofty woods, or currents of reverberated air, 
and do not fail many leagues out at fea till morning ; on the fetting* 
in of the trade or breeze, they are forced back again upon the land, 
and the fea-clouds that follow, being raifed much higher, injedt their 
eleftric charges copioufly into thefe non-elcdrifed land- vapours, as fbon 
as they come within the fphere of their adtion. In general thefe land- 
cloudi^ hang low [e?], rarely floating above two-thirds the height of 
the Blue Mountain ridges, and are loweft during heavy rains; at which 
time, there feems to be a concatenation of vapour from the upper* 
mod doud downwards, refembliug a bundle of wooll fufpended in the 
air, the lowefl flocks appearing broken and divellicated near the earth. 
After the land has been parched with continued heat and drought, thefe 
lower fleeces hang fo little a diftance above the furface, as to feel fome 
efFeft from its refledted warmth, anddiflblve into rain. The firfl fprink- 
ling is feen to re*afcend from the ground, like vapour from a hot iron 
plunged into water. Thefe effluvia, being of the nature of land clouds 
and non-eledrifed, fometimes do not alcend far before the electric 
fluid is imparted to them from above ; whence it follows, that, if any 
building, tree, or animal, be within its fphere of attraction, fome 
fatal .accident may happen. 

The lightning which does mifchief ufually feems to dart in a con^ 
tlnued .fbream, the velocity of motion giving it that appearance, and 
falls on fome objeft elevated above the earth's furface, not always pre- 
ferring the higheft ; but feleAing that condudor which has fome- 
thing of iron, or pointed materials to attraft it* . * 

\j>] Occaiioned bv the great rarefadion of the atinofphere, which favours their defcent through 
a medium fpecifically lighter than themfeWes, 
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A libule, having a pinnacle or iharpened point on the top of the roof, 
will therefore be more obnoxious to its ftroke, than another which 
has no fuch attrador. 

I have known a building not exceeding 14 feet in height, having 
the hip-rafters united in a perpendicular fpike, or poft of timber fliarp^ 
ened at top (as pigeon and miIl*houies are commonly conilruded 
here) ftruck with lightning, when a dweHing-houfe, diftant only 
twelve yards from it, and at leaft 30 feet in height, but ha\dng no point 
of attradion upon it, eicaped untouched* 

Hence it is, that cocoa-nut, cabbage, and other trees of the palm 
kind, are oftener firuck than any other. In general, the fmall twigs 
of trees, or perhaps their atmoiphere, attract lightning. The lofty 
and mailive cotton trees are frequently deftroyed by it, or mutilated 
in their principal branches, which is vifible to travelers, in many parts 
of the mountains. 

From thefe obfervations may be inferred, the expediency of build- 
ing low houfes in the country parts of this ifland, raifed on a founda** 
tion not exceeding three or four feet, with a roof of moderate pitch, 
and taking care not to fix any wooden or metallic fpikes by way ofoK'- 
namtnt at top, tinleis a condudlor or rod be ereded for its fecurity ; and 
except in very low and watery fittiations, where buildings of two 
ftories are. proper for health. 

Trees planted too near, fuch as the cocoa and cabbage, are natural 
condu6lors, and may endanger it, by being rent in pieces ; but, at a 
moderate diftance, they will, by their fuperior elevation and attrading 
points, catch the eledric fluid in thunder gufts approaching very near, 
and tranfmit it to the earth without injury to fuch buildings. 

Houfes thus conftruded would likewife be more fecure againft the 
cfiefts of a hurricane or earthquake. » 

Travelers, overtaken by a thunder guft, (hould prefer a drenching^ 
or a (helter under a rock, rather than under trees on the road fide, as 
fuch trees are often deftroyed. 

In all buildings here, care (hould be taken to have neither iron bars 
nor bolts, but rather faftenings of timber^ by which precaution, acci* 
dents might be much prevented. Moft of the houfes, that I can re* 
member to have been ftruck here by lightning, having attrafted it by 
iron bars acrofs the doors, or fome other iron work about them. 

Before the fetting-in of the periodical rains, it is ufual to fee flafti- 
ihgs all round the horia^n« Whenever lightning appears in the even- 
ing in that quarter from whence the wind has blown all day, the en- 
fuing day is generally rainy. Large flafliings over the S. E, fummit 
of the Blue Mountains, indicate rain to the flat country lying to the 
Weft ward of them. 
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1 have frequently in the night-time, in a ckar ferenc air, obfeived 
fmall orbs of fire kindled in the higher region, and defcend very rapidlj 
to the earth. Thefc are commonly czlkA ^ooting-Jlars ; they arc pro* 
bably fulphureous, nitrous, or cdeaginous particles, which, meeting 
with other effluvia at a certain elevation in the atmofphere adapted to 
enkindle them, fuddenly flie w themfelves in flame, and \mm downwards, 
till the whole train of inflammable matter, which reaches to the earth, 
or near it^ is confumed; for; Tometimes, they appear extinguifhed be- 
fore they reach it. The quantity of this inflammable matter is feldom fo 
large as to produce any noife. It is not an abfurd conjecture, perhaps, 
that fuch collections may of ten\ contribute greatly towards that ha vock 
which accompanies lightnihg. When the atmofphere of a cloud, im* 
pregnated with the eleCtric fluid, happens to come in contadl with fuch 
j^logiftic partides colledled in the air, they may join their force toge<^ 
ther, and precipitate towards the earth, in the fame direction as the 
meteor would have taken fingly. I think it is not to be doubted, but 
that fuch meteors are as often enkindled in the day-time, as in the 
night, though, by reafbn of the fun*s fironger light, they may not be 
vifible. 

. As they are moflly feen in a calm and warm flate of the air, and in 
dry weather, fb they are regarded as prefages of drought. 

The mofl: remarkable meteor obferved here, was feen on the 22d of 
January, 1770, abbut feven in the evening. The weather preceding 
was hot and dry, and accompanied with fome very flight earthquakes; 
This meteor came from the W. S. W.» increafed in its apparent bulk as 
it rofe, and, when it arrived at the meridian, emitted fo ftrong a light, 
that, for more than thefpaceof a minute, tbefinallefb print or writing 
might eafily be read. There were darted from the main orb, fix or 
feven fmaller portions, refembling xery large brilliant ftars, which pre* 
iently difappcared. After this, the orb aliumed the appearance of a 
large ball of fire, lofing its bulk an4 ipkndor gradually, and, changing 
its former diredion to that of £. S. E., it defcended towards the hort^ 
zon with a long duiky reddifii comay fomewhat interrupted acrofs^ un- 
til it entirely vanifhed. 

The whole time of its duration^ from the time it was firft feen,. was 
about five minutes. [Plate B.] 
it --Its firf^ appearance. 
(i — Its courfe> and feeming increafe of bulk as it arofe. 

-Its greateft elevation and divifion into minuter portions » At tiiis 
period it was moft refulgent, and appeared much larger than in any 
other part of the arch, and without any tail, as it alfo did in the 
«ext ftation« 

^-.Its 
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^•^Its iMteiirdnce, as k changed its dfreSion downwarcfe, and to the 
E. S.^. it novir began to lofe its luftre, and aflbmed the com- 
plexion df a red-hot coal of fire, having {ami parts brighter than 
others, as it were in concentric circles. 
fits phafis, as it defcended with a faintljr-liiminous, reddifli tail", 
tranrverfely interrupted with dark M diifky portions^ before the 
whole entirely dtfappeared. 

About 1 4 or 1 5 minutes after k ctfafed to be vifible, there was heard 
a very full and loud report^ Hke the exploiion of a powder magazine, 
which gradually declmed into A found refembling diflant thunder, or 
the diftant rumbling of feveral coaches over ftones. It was feen with 
the fame appearances at Luidas, P&rt*Mocant^ and many other parts of 
the tfland. 

Whether the explofion, that was heard, happened^on its attaining the 
meridian, or at the time 6f its vanifhing, is uncertain; but, in either 
caie, the diftance mud have been almoft ineredibly great. Sound is 
fuppofed to move i ooo feet in a fecond of time. In the firft cafe, it 
muft have been diftant from the obiervers about 2*14 miles; and,, in 
the fecond cafe, about 181 1, allowing the interval at the loweft com* 
putatien, or 14 minutes; eoniequently, in the former cafe, it muft 
have been vtry far indeed above oor atmofphere, at the height com-* 
monly fuppofed e£ 45 to 50 miles : and its velocity muft have been 
immenie; fince, taking the length of the ifland for the chord of the arch 
apparently defbribed (equal to about 150 miles), it traverfed over it in 
fo (hort a i^ace of time as that of 5, or, at moft, 6 minutes. If, there«^ 
fore, it could admit of menfimition> the feries would turn out ama^ 
ztngly great. 

Whether it portendtd a change of weather ieems not to be very 
certain; but in Mry following, the heavieft rains fell after the long 
drought, that had been known for the time of year. 6ut to return: 

The means whereby the mifchief of lightning is warded off from 
^ens habitations, is one of tht greateft andmott ufeftd Aftoveries that 
the prefect age has a^rded. 

Experiments in eleftricky (hewed, that the dangerous eflcfts of this 
aetherial fire might be obvbted^ by attrading it upon iron rods eredled 
to the height ot fome feet above the roofs of buildings, and carried on 
to the earth below, to the depth of two or three feet in a dircAion, di** 
verging from the foundation ; or intoa well, or piece of water. 

The ingeniou9 Mr. Franklin, whom I have ofttn quoted, was the 
firft who introduced this invention into praAice; He eredled feveral 
of thefe apparatus on different buildings in Philadelphia; experience 
taught him hew to improve them ftill further ; and at length riiat ele- 
• * 2 ment. 
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memU whidsivf^to he £q ti^meadoiu w^en ^^; to .^ 4ai«^ UC|got 
veraed rage^ fubmitted ta his^ontraul, ^find iufi^f^d.itfelf to-be- ron- 
4u^ed with as much facilky along his rods, as waCes through a' pipe- 
He edablifhed the invention upon this cpro^lary ; « vi:!;. Tb^t iron -being 
the fubij^ncein nature %vhich leemp meft readily to attract, the elct^du; 
fluid, or matter of lightnings ther^ore ^ ? ekftric or thufi4^rrcloud, 
pafling over an iron cbndudor properly djfpofedv wiUI be diiaratod of 
Its amuHUiition. At iiich.a tim^tliig rod will;f{|ltr^?9i^i¥^ qpon'the 
appulfe of a finger emit fparks» with a noife, or fmall explQiion. . 

Profeiibr Richroann at Petersburgh was dedroyed by s^n apparatus* 
in which the conduftof was carried no lower than tb^ table in his 
fl:udy. Whilft he was at^ljentivcLy obfervingitduringtbepaflage,of,a 
thunder-cloud over the houie, a ball of fire ihot from the condu^r to 
his forehead, killed him inftantly, and damaged the room.. The rea- 
son affigned for this accident is, that J^is body was at that very tim^ the 
iieareft to the earth, and therdfore flood in place of aconduftor; and it 
is therefore julily to be concluded^ that if the iron chain, inftead of 
flopping at the . table, had beep icpntimied ^o wn, quite ijitp the earth, 
this misfortune would not ; have, be^llen him. . ^t I do not. know if 
we are to call it unfortunate ; it was on^y ^he facriliQ^ pf (Hie life, per^ 
haps, to effed the prefervatiqn of mauyi a^d.^t Ai^ge^ed^i hintfiM^ 
the more fecure method of fixing condudorson houfes, for the b^ter 
protedioQ of their inhabitants. 

When this fluid is poflfefle^.of a in^aHiQOQtndudor^ it is fouti^ to gq 
in queft of none other ; and is never kuowli to deviate, if fucli. a <^nf 
dudor is of fufficient diameter or fub(l9nce tq carry oif. the, whole that 
may happen to fall upon it at any one time. If fuch an apparatus, of 
due folidity, was fixed on ]ofty:church fpiresi it: would probably refirue 
them from a fate that is now become too common^ At prefent, the 
tall rod, on which their yanes revolve, ferves as a ready attrador to 
.4]raw the ligbjtnjing down upon tl^em, ^nf} 4;pndu£l$ it a&^r as it beds 
into, the ftonc or wood-work^ But,, in confequejice of an obflioate 
and infatuated adherence to old cufloms, we hear of infinite d^vafla** 
tions committed by ligbtning on fo^ie Of other of theie venerable fa« 
brics every year, in England, and otlier.poio^tries;' fl:one$ are difplaced 
and whirled away to a great didance, lead (neked, bells thrown down, 
walls iplit, and timbers fir^d or ihivered into atpms.. A praAice 
equally wrong ftill prevails ampfjg -maritime people,, of fixing iron 
spindles on the top, gallant mails c^ihips, \yhich. hy their power of at-- 
jtra^ion have often produced the ;mofl fatal confequences^ as well to 
fuch veflels, as to the perfous on board. ^ - 4 few years ago, two veflels 
failed from a port on the North fide of Jamaica, bound to North Ame- 
rica, 
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fka, and laden diiefly with tamv onboard ofteof wbtcfat a gentleman 
embarked paiienger, with bis wi& and chitd. They had not left the 
port many hours before a thunder gnft came on ; the lightning, at* 
trafied by the iran fondles, fell on the (hip in which the gentleman 
and, his family were, and fet fu^ to the rum (probably cauled by the 
iron hoops on the puncheom)i which blew up in amoment, and not a 
foul on board efcaped; for the aociden(2wai*fo'Aidden,that the vifkl m 
company could give no affiftiiftce; and^ibfatal^^that itridid not appear 
any one individual fiirvived the explofimi* * - 

Some vefiels belonging to North America are furnifhedwith con« 
dud:ors; others have vmodcn ntltsbr^aips on their topgallant heads, 
which are le& dangerouflr; but ton' many in the tnade retain their fpin<- 
dies ; and, therefore^ it is no Wionder; ronfidering their multitude, that 
many are every year ftruck, and giiach <binaged'f alidjoi^ers fent to the 
bottom, and never* after^at^s heaitl 6E . r; . . • • 

As reiin is a non-condui^r, or a repelFent of the ele&ric matter, fo 
It has been o^erved, that when the deck of a fliip lias been well paid 
cv«r with a coat of refin and turpeliliiie,:it has proved a niean^ of pre* 
ferving it, by ftrongly refifiJng: tlte: etrttancfe ^.tihe* fightsdng; and 
ftkh an inftailce* I remiember «» have ^reiul, df afmall veffcl that 'was 
ftruck on: thei coaft of Ottiney. ' ? 1 i - >.>;..' 

It is a good remafk of I>r« Hale^,: ili&t natural phHofophy is not a' 
mere triiling amufemMt, as^fome are apt to imagine; for it not only 
delights the mind^ and gives it the^moft agreeable entertainment, to 
fet iAevett^thing'tbe. great wifdomy pcxwer, iand goodnefs, of the Su* 
preme At^hoted; ( * biu is -srliiik the maft'Jikely means of. rendering the 

gift of kind Pit)vjdence; this ^mlttiral^ world, the more convenient and^ 
enefict^ ito us, by^teac^mgAis-bbw ta avoid what is hnrtfoly and pur* 
fue what is* moflr'u^efulrand conducive 'to our welfare^ 

Thankful therefore ought we t6 .be^to that Gracious Being, who, at 
the fame tiniethat he has for wife ends^ inv6lved (bme parts of his ma« 
diinery in^fudlj covlCealment, artd^^be infcrulDable by the human iutel- 
left, ha9^^faevtrthele&^ perhidttted^ ouridtcaimnent ofthc ufefiil parts of 
knowledge ji^^•fuch as tmAto inftvtt^' usin the* better preiSarvation of 
life a?id health. <'/i '^ /.-ii.fi) "t. • : [• ••> -' *)...*... . 

Before I entep upon an exammatiok of the dlfFefrent methods pro4 
pofed for (haping and- fixing the eledricat rods, recommended forpre-e- 
ferving buiMngs, l^fhall relate the biftoryiof fome accidents by light/- 
ntng, which fell withinmynotice or information, in Jamaica, becaufe 
theyr wilif appear to com^borate' very ftrohgly the modern theory of 
t!)0t fluid. ' » " •'.- . . . flni -■ • • • !..:-■ " ?. . . 

In 1758, a white man having taken ihelcer under a^ large cotton 

tree 
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4ree of ie vera! feet diametefy from a tituii^ fbowcr^ the tig^tnlng feU 
on die tree, fevered k in two, and killed him; bi$ body ivas driven to 
fouie diftance by the force of the ftroke. 

From the effeds, ohferved on trees that have beeyi ftruck whh anj 
confiderable flaih, it feems, that the Itghtntng, by fuddcnly deftroying 
the air which furrounds them^ or highly rarefying the air and aqueous 
particles contained within tbem^ cau&s thdr tubes and vefiels to burft 
tifunder, much in the fame manner as large blocks of folid wood are 
rent in pieces, by the expanfion of gunpowder, which deftroys thetr 
continuity. 

Two Negroes a&ending towards the fummit of a hill, with iron 
bill-hopks on their heads, in a diunder-ftorm. Were both killed by a 
Jftroke of lightning, attrafted ; no doi^, by the hooks. 

1:7163, in September, the lightning fell twice in Spamfli Town, but 
providentially hurt no perfon. The firft ftroke darted on a tall tamar- 
ind tree, and fliivered it. The fecond, which happened Sept. 3, fell 
on two coooa*nut trees about 50 feet high, which grew between the 
gate of a yavd and the comer of a dwelling-hou^, . about 1 5 fiset 
lower from the ridge to the ground, and diftant from the trees about 
20 feet. There were other buildings near, which were taller than. the 
fummit of the trees. It was evidently attraded by the (h^rp apex of 
the fpatha which rifes from their crown, tapering into a fine point. 
After the lightning had cut off. their tops, and tet them on fire, it 
darted off to the hinges, and other maffive iron work about the gates; 
it wrenched the pofts, on which they were hung, out of their places, 
and (battered the gates. Another ftream flew to a fmallcir gate about 
five feet high, dkedly in-line it/rith. the fore*door of the houfe, and 
not above twenty feet diftant, wrenched the iron woi^k, and damaged 
the gate; but not the fmalleft injury was dosie to the houie. 

On the 14th of the fame month, the clouds appeared extremely 
black o\^r Liguanea, and there feemed to &11 a very hard rain. 

The leeward edge of liiele clouds was high in the atmofphlere, and 
extended over SpanifliTown^ but not fuificiently ht to the Weft^ 
'ward, fo as to fcreen it from the fun. The air was cbnieqpently, ytry 
fultry, and we had one fevere chp of thunder, which, following ^H 
flaih in a fecond of time^ was fuppofed at no great diftance from us. 
About ten minutes after two o'clock P. M. 1 was juft* about 
quitting my chamber^ where 1 had been drelling, when I heard a vion 
lent bounce or (hock againfl the door, as if £bme perfon on the.oi}tfide 
had violently thrown the whole weight of his body at once tjo force it 
open; almoft at the fame inftant, the fa(hes of the windows .b^irig.up^ 
I felt theimprefiion of a fudden flroke of air upon me, fuch as happl^ns 

to 
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to pcrfonsftariHing^^near the mouth of a cannon, when fired off; and im* 
mediately fucceedixig this fhock, I heard thunder at fonoe diflance. I was 
at a lofs to account for it, efpcciglly as, u{>on enquiry, I learnt that the 
'W^hole houfehad been flioolc, and that the windows rattled as if an earth* 
quake had happened ; but as, I felt, no tremor in the floor, I could not 
afcribe it to that caufe. Some Negroes^ walking in the flreets, faw a ball 
of fireidefoend towards Port Royal harbouf, and prefently after a column 
of blueifli fmoke arife, to which fucceeded the (hock of tiie explofion, for 
iuch it proved to be, of the powder magazine at Mofquito Point, dii - 
tant from Spanifh Town in a direct linefomewhat more than feven miles. 
This magazine .was huilt entirdy of done, bomb proof, and.ftood on 
:iwanipy,. fandy ground, clofc; by a ^agoon, and juft within the N. E. 
baftion of the fort,{ next the barboiujr. As the. nature of the foundation, 
&om the near'jBpproach. of water to the furface, would not admit the fink- 
ing of the floor, all the powder wa$ ranged feveral inches above it, to he 
the more fecuce from damp exhilafions. 

On that day the whole Ibi-ftore of powder belonging to the Valiant 
man of war had been landed at the fort, and laid up in the magazine, and 
there were iu it befides, about 2500 barrel; in all about 2900. The 
gunner, who attended the flowing it, had juft finiflied his work; and 
having locked the door of the magazine, ran to the inlet of water which 
flows up along the North flaak of the fort, where he haftily firipped off 
his cloaths, and plunged in, to wafh away the fmut and duil of the pow- 
der, with which he was plentifully befmeared. This probably faved his 
life; for, whilfi: he was diving under water, a ball of fire darted from the 
clouds, and the tremendous explofion immediately fucceeded, A Negroe, 
pailing in a boat between Kingfion and Paffage Fort, faw the lightning 
tali, and prefently afcer the magazine blew up, caufing fuch an agitation 
in the water round him (for he was at that time but a little way to wind- 
ward of the fort) that he gave himfelf up for loft. A ccntinel, who was 
pofted on the N. E. baftion of the fort, clofeby the magazine, oi^ the 
firft appearance of the ball of fire, had the prefence of mind to jump 
through an embrazure, to the foot of the curtain next the harbour, and 
hy this means was preferved. But another centihel, who ftood at the 
entrance of the area, leading to the magazine, was inftantly defiroyed, 
together with almoft every loldier and Negroe upon the efplanade of the 
fort, and two foldiers, who were walking on the beach of Saltpan Bay, 
jiear a mile di (lance, by the fragments of itone. 

The magazine itlelf was torn up from below the foundation; even the 
rvery piles on which the firft courfes of mafonry had been laid, were drawn 
•out, as it were by the root, and thrown difierent ways; leaving a fpa- 
dous hollow of 15 feet deep, and 50 feet over, which was foon converged 
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into a pond by the mfltix of water that drained into it It was thought 
that the yielding of the &nd in this part, proved the cauie of the explo* 
fion's not committing fo much havock, as otherwife would have happen^ 
ed if the foil had been rocky » and capable of refiftance. The filling up 
this cavity took afterwards near 9000 ton of rubbifli, and cod the coun- 
try 1925/. fterling. 

Within the fort, moft of the guns (24 pounders) on the adjacent baf«» 
tion were difmounted ; and one gun thrown clear over the rampart inte 
the harbour, from the N. E. flanks which was damaged for near 140 
ieet of the wall. A new building near the magazine, fitted up for the 
officers barrack, was tumbled into a heap of rubbifli. The commandant's 
faoufe was only in part demolifhed ; and here lieut. Moniel, of the 74th 
regimentj was driven through a chafm made in a partition, wall behind 
him, and fo terribly wounded, that he died not many days after; the 
guard room, gunner^s apartment, warehoufe, and other offices, were 
very much fhattered. The explofion, having vented its fiiry chiefly on 
theie buildings, took very little effect on the ibldiers barrack ; this is a 
jftrong Aotie building, and at that time contained a great number o£ men, 
with their wives and children, none of whom providentially received any 
hurt, although a part of the roof at the N.£< hip was torn sway, and 
many large flones fell like bomb-fiidls through the roof and floorings. 

In (hort, what with the mangled carcaies of the luihappy iiifFereFs,. the 
ruin and devaflation of the buildings, and the difpei^fion of their materials 
over every part of the fort, the whole exhibited as fiiocking a fcene, as if 
it had juft undergone a furious bombardment. 

There were killed in and near it, 4 officers, 

I officer's lady, 
about 25 private men, 
II Negroes, 

— Total 41 

Wounded (privates and Negroes) about ^o 

Total killed and wounded, aboyt 01, 

The damage occafioned to the fort and buildings, with the lofs of 
powder, furmture, utenfils, &c, cannot beeAimated atlefs than 43,000 /• 
ilerling. 

The powder marked the courfe it took towards Paffage Fort N* W, 

to a confiderable diftance, fcorching the leaves and fmaller branches of 

the mangrove trees the whole way; but that the whole of it was 

•not enkindled, appeared from the black ihower of unconfumed grains, 

-^ which fell all about the houfes at that place, near two miles diflant from 

the magazine. 

... The 
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' The &ock Imprefled upon the air was very fenfibly felt at Sp^ifh 
Town* as Jias been re};ated, where it damaged the roofs of two houfes in 
a N, W, dire^ion from the fort^. and affefled the doors and windows In 
general.' The coi)cufiion was felt hi a circle of lo or 14 miles round. 
SomeTiridf ^at. windows were broke at the diflance of 17 miles, but this 
wtnts c<xn$rft)ation« Such was the deplorable cataflrophe occaiiotied bv* 
one ilafli df lightrtif>g, I (hall npw endeavour to trace the fource of it. 

The magazine bad only one door, which was very fblid, and hung 
with large ftrong iron hinges, to the £aftwatd» The windows, or air* 
boles, were likewifc (ecjured with lattices of iron wire. But, con(idering 
all circumifttoce^t the vf ry low fituation of this door^ and that on the 
rampdrts (which were higher than the magazine) there was a line of 
guns, more likely to attnady and many fiuppit^ m the harbour, whofe 
mafts i pref«9Sittdr mufrh nearer and more convenient conductors, it Is not 
probable that the lightning was drawn down by any of the iron work 
ilifed about that ftruiflure. The gmmer declared, that, in Aiifting the 
.powder, there v^a^ 9 large quantity of duft Mattered, about in the air ; Is 
it not then n^re: likely, that the particles of powder were driven by the 
breeze to a: certain beigbt and diftance in the atmofphere to leeward, un- 
til, they came within* the fphere of a£kion of the ^le£tric matter in the 
clouds, then. lK>veiri9g over the a(^acent country; that they were thus 
ignited, and thus communicated the flame in an immediate direction to 
the very door of the mfigazine? It is to be recoUeded, that the lightnin| 
.inade its defcent but a very few minutes after the powder was carrier 
in ; and, upoft the whole, therefore, this ieems to me the moft 
prabable way of accounting for it; from which, if it really was the 
cauie, we may conclude, that even an iron . condudlor placed upon, of 
near, the magazine, would not have prefer ved it; for there was then, in 
fad^, a train of powder laid, and continued from the door, to xhtfufe^ 
or ele£iric fire in the neareft cloud. 

The diftance of time between the aerial tmptdfe (from the expanfion pf 
the powder) and ikit found of the explofion at Spanish Town (7 miles) 
was about twofeconds^ as nearly as I could compute; but, not being 
able to learn the exadt time when the accident happened, I cpuld forin no 
calculation of the progriefs of the found, for the given diftance of place. 

From the 14th of this month to the 26th of Odtober, we had a great 
deal of thunder and lightning every day almoft, with but few inter mif- 
lions. Qn^the 24.th of October, in a fquall of rain driven off the moun«^ 
tains, the lightning feU again in Spanifh Town on a. tree in a gentle^ 
.man':^ garden, very near two houfes. It ^eftroyed the tree, and defbend- 
ing to a pq>per bufh at the foot, cut it afunder in the middle, but nei-^ 
tber damaged the houfes^ nor hurt any perfbn* 
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In 1766, It fell on the turret of Port Royal thiirch, and damaged it: 
very much. The powder magazhie iii Fort -Charles, at no great dillance 
from it, has a folFd terraced roof of brick, of a conical figure, round ^vhicb » 
are fixed feveraliron hooks, for better enabling workmen to repair it. 
Thefe were all corroded with rufl:, notwithftanding which, if they had 
lain within the fphere of adlion of the lightmng*^ ftroke, the confe- 
quences would, iri all probability, have been very terrible and fetah 

In the Vale of Lurdas (the date forgot) the lightning fell upon a bell, 
which was railed on a timber firame about 15 feet high, very near the 
gable end of a gentleman's houfe. Tlie axis upon which the belV turned, 
had an iron handle fixed into it, to which the rope was failened. This 
handle made an acute angle, prefenting its point upwards^ and fo beoime 
an attradtor,^ The bell was tofled to lome diftance, the frame flkifvered to 
pieces, and a fplinter of it driven through one of the window- (hmters, 
but no other da m^e occurred to the houfe. . 

Happening in the month of Gftober to be travelingin company on the 
Northfide^ in the midfl: of the rainy feafon, the rain^ poured down iaiuch 
torrents, that our cloaths were alt drippinrg wet to the very^fkin;- an^tmy 
hat was fo drenched, as to let the water percolate through like a fiew ; 
ill this condition we were fuddenlyihvelbped with a' multitude of little 
fparks of pale blue fiiiphurebus fire, fhappihg like thfe eleiflfic difcbarges, 
but much iinarter and louder, accompanied by one of th&moft dreadfnl 
claps of thunder I ever heard; my horfe was fo terrified/ that he jumped 
,.at once upon a rock on dne fide of the road, where he flood trembling in^ 
every joint; T was obliged to difihount, andgetVimofFas.weJlasI could 
to a contiguous bank, and was not a little pleafed, when' I- found that 
, none of the company had been hurt. We attributed our tfcape to the 
quantity of rain water ftreamtng fronrour cloaths and horfes, which pro- 
bably conducted away whatever particles fcll^upon us, though we were 
not fenfible that any came fo near. After this, my horfe required neictaer > 
whip nor fpur to urge him on; for at every clap of thiHidcr, though at 
a-great diftance, he mended his pace to the end of the jo urn ey^^ 

In July 1767^ the lightning Itruck the mam maft of a -mc^rchanf-fMp ■• 
at Morant Bay, and fplit it in pieces; 

Iii the lame month it killed a Negfoeboy, whahiad taken refuge u»i- 
der a tree from. the rain, neartlie foot of Guy*s Hill in Sixteen-mile- walk...- 

And inthis month iralfo fell on a cane-piece iu'the country, and burnt 
about eight fefet fquare of canes.. I examined- the fpot, but cotiJd not per- 
ceive any veftige of furrows,, or perforations in -the earth.- , 

Thiere was much thiuider during this month and Auguft; the weather 
in the latter month extremely hot, and one day, iii Spanifh Town, thd*- 
thermometer rofe.to 93, which was 1 degree higher than ever I remarked. 
Here, cither before or line e^. 

Being 
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Eeiiig, in the month of Oftober, at a houfe in St. Mary's parifh, after 
^veral dry, warm days, a heavy rain came on, and about two o'clock 
P/ M.- two very fmart flaflies of lightning were obferved near u^^ 
the thunder following almoft Jnftantaneoufly. The houfe I was in 
•flood on part of a high hill, and within about 200 yards of the fummit, 
whereon a large cotton tree grew, at leaft 80 feet in height, and near the 
bafe of it was a bed of the forrel plant : I had feen the forrel in the morn- - 
ing looking very welU and healthy; but on the day after this thunder- 
fhower, it appeared all blafted, and the leaves as if finged by fire; 
from that time it withered, and perifhed. It was concluded, that a > 
fiream of the lightning had fallen upon it; but it was a matter of the 
utmoft furprize to find, that fo vail and lofty an objedi as the tree did ' 
not appear to have fuftatned any damage,, either in its limbs or bark; 
nor can 1 as yet account for it, unlefs by fuppofing, that every external 
part of the tree was wetted with the rain water, and thus g^ve an eaiy 
conduit to the eleftric fluid in its defcent to the earth. As the progrefs • 
of lightning is nearly initantaneous, and that of found above one 
thoufand feet, or (according to Sir Ifaac Newton) about one thoufand * 
one hundred and forty-two feet in a fecoud, the thunder and light- - 
ning happening nearly in the fame inflant, proves the explofion to ' 
•have been very near us» ^ 



» J 
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The means of preferving Ships^ Buildings^ and Perfons from Accidents ' 

by Ligbtning^ 

Firfl:, in regard to fliips. W^ are to- guard againft thofe thunder • 
cloiids, which come very near us. The maft of every (hip which 
is befct with" thofe' bright lights called comaznntSi or thefsu de ^. 
Rime of the French, is within the fphete ofaftioi>ofa thunder- 

* cloud. Anciently, when thtf6 were feen, they* were only coiifidered as - 
the attendants of a ftorm,. and no confequence was drawn from them; ; 
but from the late difcoveries,' thev are known to be no oth«r than a ^ 
modification of the fame meteor which cotilrittltes thunder and Ujjht- - 
nlng. They demonftrate, that danger is iiea^r; and that- ?ts' efFeAs 
{hould be prevented. This maybe done by connecting a rod of itan ^ 
or other metal with the fpiiidles at the top of the marts,- and conduiSt- - 
ing it down their fides in any convenient direftion- into the fea Water. ^ 

* By this means, the accumulation >of the matter of thunder ^nd ligltt- - 
" ning will be prevented, toa confiderable diftance from* the ftisp, by us ^ 

being filently'dircharged through the rod ; and, -if a ftroke^-of Ught- - 
^ning (hould fall, it will be conduced into the fea without damage, > 

whw:Ii. i 
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\*hich cannot be done by t!ie mails and yards themfelves; for die (c 
trorn their height, figure, and conftituent parts, without an appa- 
ratus of th^s kind, tend to dire£l and conduft the lightning into the 
Ihip. Tlie application of fuch rods to the mafts of (hips is neither 
difficult nor expenfive; as a brafs rod of | an inch thicknefs oiay, 
I in moft cafes, be large enough to anfvver this purpoie. Brals is 
preferable to iron in hot climates, as being lefs liable to ruft; and 
any metal, corroded with ruft to the centre^ ceafes to be of any ufc, 
in direfting the lightnings in the degree hoped for from fuch an ap- 
paratus. I have been informed by a gentleman, a native of Philadel« 
phia, who had fccn many of thefe apparatus fixed on houfes in that 
province, that the iron conduftors feldom ruft there; but, by 
reafbn of very frequent difcharges of the eledlric fluid through 
them, they acquire a fine ftecl-blue colour: and Mr. Franklin re- 
lates, that in courfe of fome experiments for giving polarity to nee- 
dles, were tbey fometimes finely blued, like a watch fpring, by 
rthe cleftric flame, which was always the more permanently fixed, the 
greater the difcharge that was font through them. 

In Jamaica, iron is very fubjeft to ruft and fcale off; here, there- 
fore, the rods had better be made of copper or brafs, and painted or 
gilt ; the coat of paint does not impede the defceut of the electric 
matter through the metal, though a difcharge of this kind will per- 
haps detach the paint, -as was proved in an ele£trical experiment. In 
other refpedls, iron or fteel is the beft conductor, as being leaft apt to 
fufe ; next copper; then brafs; as in the following feries : 
.Degrees of expanfion by Mufchen-l Iron. Steel. Copper. Brafs. 

brcJeck's experiment ... J 80 85 89 1 10 

I ihall purfue Mr. Franklin's inftru6lions in regard to the apparatus 
proper for fecuring buildings, ftating at the fame time his general 
theory on the operations of this fluid ; as his remarks are not only 
curious but very ufefuU and neceflary for better underftanding this 
Xubjed* 

Whatever properties we find in electricity, are alfo the properties 
of lightning. This matter of lightning, cr eledricity, is an extremely 
fubtile fluid, penetrating other bodies, and fubfifting in them equally 
diffufed* 

When there happens to be a greater proportion of this fluid in one 

body than in aiK)ther, the body which has moft, will communicate 

to that which has leaft^ till the proportion becomes equal, provided 

'she diftance from them be not too great ; or, if too great, till there 

^j^roper coudu^ors to coavey itiirom one to the other. 

If 
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IF the communication be through the air without any condudtor, 
a'brtght light is feen between the bodies,^ and a found is heard. In 
the ele£lrical experiments, this light and found is called the ele£):ric 
fpark and fnap; but in the great operations of nature, it is called 
lightning and thunder* — If the communication of this fluid is by a 
conductor,, it may be without either light or found, the fubtile fluid 
paffing in the fubftance of the condudlor. 

If the condudtor be good and of fufficient bignefs, the fluid pafles^ 
through without hurting it; if otherwife, it is damaged or deftroyed. 
All metals and water are good coududtors. Other bodies may be- 
come conductors by having fome quantity of water in them, as wood, 
and other materials ufed in building ;;but^ not having much water 
in them, they are not good conductors, . and therefore are oftea* 
•damaged. — Glafs, wax, refin, filk, wool, hair, feathers, and even wood- 
perfeftly dry, are non-condu£tors ; that is, they reiifl: ini^ead of fa-- 
cltitating the pafllige of this fluids 

When this fluid has an opportunity of paffing through two con- 
du<9:ors, one good and fuflScient, as of iQetal, the other not fo good, . 
it paflbs in the beft, and will follow it in any direction,— The clouds- 
*l;uive oiten more of this fluid in proportion than the earth ; in which 
cafe, as loon as they come near enough (or within the ftriking dif* 
lance), or meet with a coikIu&of^ the fluid quits then> and (Irikes into ^ 
the earth. A cloud fully charged with this fluid, if fo high as to be 
beyond the fir iking diflance of the earth, paffes quietly without mak- 
ing noife, or giving light, unlels it meets with other clouds that 
have lefs. — Tall trees and lofty buildings, as the towers and fpires 
of churches, become Ibmetimes conductors between the clouds and 
the earth; but, not being good ones, that is, not conveying the fluidi 
freely, they are often damaged. 

Buildings that have their roofs covered with lead, or other metal, . 
and fpouts of metal continued from the roof into the ground, to 
carry off the water, are never hurt by lightning ; as, whenever it falls 
on fuch a building, it pafles in the metals, and not in the walls.-— ^• 
When other buildings happen to be within the (triking diftance from 
fuch clouds, the fluid paiies in tlie walls, whether of wood, brick, , 
.or llone, quitting the walls only when it can find better cojidudtors 
.near them ; as metal rods, bolts, and hinges of windows and doors, . 
gildings on wainlcot, or on frames of pictures; the filvering on 'the. 
backs of looking glaffes, the wires for bel's, and the bodies of ani- - 
mals as containing watery fluids. And, in paffing through the houfe, . 
it follows the direction of thele conductors, taking as many in its way 
as can aifift its paflage, whether in a ftraight cr crooked line 5 leap- 
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ing from one to the other, if not far diftant froiw each other, only 
reudh^g the wall in the fpaces where thefe partial, good conductors 

: ;are too diflant from each other. — An iron rod being placed on the 

. outfide of a. building, following the form ot' the roof or other parts, 
^nd continued from the higheft parts down to the moift earth in any 

. direftion, ftrait or crooked, will receive the lightning .at its upper 

. jend, attrafting it fo as to prevent its ftriking any other part; aiid af- 
fording a good conveyance into the earth, will hinder it -from da- 
maging any part of the building. A fmall <juantity of metal is found 
able to conduft a great quantity of this fluid. Wire no bigger than 
a goofe-quill, has been known to conduft (with fafety to the build- 

? ing as far as the wire, was continued) a quantity of lightning that did 
prodigious damage, both above and below it; in North America, it is 
common to make it of half; an inch, feme of three quarters, or an inch 
diameter. — Mr. Wilfoti is of opinion^ that the condud;ors (hould be made 
of one piece of metal only ^ and of an equal diameter throughout. What 
this diameter ought to. be, may depend on the magnitude of the build- 
ing to be protected ; but, fince no one can fix the limits of the greateft 
diicharge that may poffibly happen, it is fafeji to ufe conduAors, or 
rods, of fujch thicknefs as to promife fecurity againft the mod vio- 
lent attacks; therefore^, a goofe-qui// wire is certainly not fo fafc as one 
of larger dimcirifions ; and, in confirmation of this, we are told of a 
bar of iron of one inch diameter, ercfted in Martinico, which, by a 
violent flroke of lightning, was reduced in one part to the thicknefs 
only of .a flender wire"*, A rod therefore of i i inch diameter, or 
even 2 inches, will not be too large.— Chains are improper, as well 

^as pieces of metal linked together, becaufe the links though appa* 
rently in contact with each other, are not abfolutely fo, but are di- 
vided by fpaces imperceptible to the eye j and the lightning, in cn^ 
deavouring to pafs from one link to another, frequently melts them 

. by its violent adtion, whilft the other parts remain entire. — The rod 
may be fattened to the wall, chimney, ^c. with ftaples of iron. 
The lightning will not leave the rod (a good conduftor) to pz(k into 
the wall (a bad conduftor) through the flaples ; it would xather, if 
were in the wall, pafs out of it into the rod to get more readily by that 
conductor into the earth. — If the building be very large and exten{ivc» 

. two or more rods may be placed at different parts, for greater fecurity. 
—The lower end of the rod (hould .ent^r >die ^arth fo deep, as to 
come at the moift part, perhaps t\yo or three feet; and if bent when 

^junder the furface, fo as to lie in a horizontal line fix or eight feet 

• I fulpc^ thdr was. a droflinefs, or fome other deftc\ in the fubftance of the bar, at that part of 
^ ity which caufed an interruption to the free current of the eledtric ftream through it. 

i from 
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fromjtht v^f^U ^i^ then' bent again downwards three or four feet, 
it will prevent any daiHage.to the ftoncs of the foundation. 
. For the «(^/tfr part, Mr. Franklin propofes, that it (hould be raifed 
fix or eight feet above the higheft part of tl>e building ; and that 
it ihould be tapered gradually to a iiw^ Jbarp pointy and the point gilt, 
to pffevcnt its rufting. — But a difference of opinion has arifen concern- 
ing the ufe of pointed rod$, inftead of blunt^ . or uupoiuted. 

Mr. Franklin's fyftem is, ** thzt points have an equal power to throw 
*« off, as to draw on, the electric fire." — ** T^hzx. points attract eleftricity 
" at greater diftances in the gradual filent way ; but that, knobs will 
" attradt a ftrokeat the gnateft diftance/' — " That points tend to re- 
** pel the fragments of an eleftrified cloud ; but that, knobs draw them 
« nearer.'* 

To thefe pofitions Mr. Wilfon has obje£ted very fubftantlal reafbns. 

That it does not appear that points draw off and conduft away 
lightning imperceptibly, without explofion, during a thunder florm ; 
but, on the contrary, there are many indances, where violent explo"- 
fions of lightning have happened to conduftors that were Jharply 
pointed^ and three in particular, the account of which was given in 
Mr. Franklin's publication ; where the points were difiipated or de- 
ilroyed, and a fmall part of an iron rod melted at the place of the 
point's infertion. — That every point is to be confidered asjohciting the 
lightning, and, by that means, not only contributing to increafe the 
quantity of every adual difcharge ; but alio frequently occafioning 
a difcharge, where it might not otherwife have happened. If, there- 
fore, we invite the lightning, whilft we are ignorant of what the 
quantity or the effects of it may be, we may be promoting the very 
mifchief we mean to prevent. Whereas if, inftead of pointed^ we 
make ufe of blunted conduAors, thofe will as effectually anfwer the 
purpofe of conveying away the lightning fafely, without that ten- 
dency to increafe or invite it. — Points are meant to invite or draw 
off the lightning continually ; but we find, from experience, that 
they are extremely fubjed from their tenuity to be melted down, and 
deftroyed ; they are, therefore, fb far rendered ufelefs and vain, as no 
one can exadly fay what the duration, or what the effects, of any 
florm of lightning may be ; and many difiiculties may occur in the 
timely replacing of fuch as are fo melted, or rendered ufelefs. Light- 
ning a6:s with more power upon Jharp points^ than blunted ends, in 
the proportion of at leafl 12 to i. And as blunted condudors, of fuf« 
ficient dimenfions, are found capable of conveying away the light- 
ning fafely whenever it attacks them, why (hould we have recourfe 
to a method which is uncertain, and may be dangerous ? 

Vol. IIL 4 N A for- 
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A former building on the Eddyftone rock was ftt on fire by light- 
ning. The fixing a condudor therefore on the prefent light-hooft 
was thought highly proper; and it was refolved to pot up a con- 
ductor without a pointy tnat no lightning might be unneceffarify foli- 
cited to the building ; and that all the lightning, which accidentally 
fhould fall on it» might be conveyed away without injuring it. Thi< 
condudor was fixed twelve years ago, and the building has fince re- 
ceived no injury froni lightning. 

Upon the fame principle this gentleman protefts againft elevating 
the conductors or rods too great a height above any building. *« The 
•* longer the condudors are above any building* the more danger may 
^* be apprehended from them ; as they will then approximate nearer 
" in their eftcdts to thofe that are pointed.** 

It is, I think, pretty clear from the remarks oflFered by Mr, Wilfon, 
that Mr. Franklin, when he made his eleCtrical experiments, was 
confidering only how he (hould beft invite or draw down the matter 
of lightning ; and that he found Jharp points anfwered this purpofe 
better than others. But the great and effential principle being, 
^ that lightning, when it defcends towards the earth, prefers a me- 
^* taUic conductor to every other, and will readily leave any other for 
^< it;v' the conclufion is plain, that there can be no poflible reafon 
given, why we (hould ufe methods to invite a ftroke; fince all that is 
required for our fecurity is, to catch that t>ody of lightning on a 
metailic conductor, and convey it fafely into the earth ; which body 
of lightning would otherwife, and if no fuch metallic conductor had- 
been provided, hiave entered the fubftance of the building, and per- 
haps laid it in rtiins. I have feen feveral points taken from rods or 
condudors that had been ftruck by lightning in 'North- America, and' 
the metal of ail of them appeared to have been greatly affeCled by the 
deCtric aCtion ; the fine apex of fbme was dtflblved into a little round 
ball!; otherg had undergone a greater degree of fufion; whilft fome 
were only, bent into a crooked figure, but the points of all wer^ren- 
derediobtufe. This variety of eflfeCt wasf occafioned* by the greater or * 
lefs quantity of the fluid- which had fallen^ on them; the points, by 
naibn of ihf&T ^fittetrtft alone^ were^ fufed ot difilpated, as a very fmail 
wire would have been intUe fame fituation, whilft the thicker parts^,^ 
afid the rodsi theaifelves into- which they had been riveted, remained 
oniDJured, but conduCled. thfc lightning fafely to the earth; Whence 
iris certain that, if no fuch pointrhad been nxod in the rods at all, 
the litter vzou^ haiKT oonduCbed equally as< well witfamit^ as- with 
titeou 
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Many of the houfes in Jamaica are cenftruded with hip f oofs. A 
perpendicular piece of woody or a fmall maftj might be ere^ed again ft 
the wall^ at one or both ends of fuch houfes, at fuch an elevation as 
to fupport axopger rod riling about three feet above the ridge. If an 
jiron or fleel rUdis made ufe of, it ought to be frequently painted, to 
hinder the air from corroding it. 

Buildings made of fir entirely, having no metal for the faftenings, 
ornaments, or conveniencies, are the leafl liable to be attacked by 
lightning. Houfes therefore covered with pitch-pine (hingles are in 
fome degree fecurer than others, fo long as their turpentine or refia 
remains unexhaufted. 

Sulphureous and inflammable vapours ari(ing from the earth arc 
ealily kindled by lightning. So alfo the vapours fent out by ilacks of 
moift hay, cprn, or other vegetables, which heat and reek. Wood 
rotting in old trees, or buildings, fufier the like efftGt, Such are there* 
fore eaiily and often fired. Thatch appears therefore to be an improper 
covering for building. And it may be owing to this, that old thatched 
barns are fo frequently fired in England by lightning. 

For fecuring magazines of powder Mr. Franklin propofes the ere£t-^ 
ing a maA not far from them, which may rife fome feet higher than 
the top of them, with a thick iron rod (e.g. four inches fqoare) 
in one piece, faftened to it, and reaching down through the earth tiu 
it comes to water, which lies not far from the furface in the places 
where fuch buildings are commonly fituated. Iron is a cheap metal 1 
but if it were dearer, the expence is infignificant, confidering the im« 
portant fervice to which it is applied. The rod if advifed to be of 
this thicknefs, to allow for its wafting by ruft ; which however might 
be retarded by painting with common white lead and linfeed oil ; it 
will probably laft as long as the nxaft, and may be renewed with it. 

A perfon apprehenfive of danger from lightning, happening during 
the time of thunder to be in a houfe not fecured by a rod, will do 
well to avoid fitting near a chimney, a looking-glafs, any gilding on 
pidures or wainfcot. The fafeft place is the middle of the room (fo 
it be not under a metal luftre fupported by a chain) fitting in one 
chair and laying the feet up in another. It is ftill fafer to bring two 
or three mattraues, or beds^ into the middle of the room, and, folding 
them up double, place the chair upon them ; for they being not fo 
^ood con^udors as the walls, the lightping will not chufe an interrupted 
cour(e through the air of the room and the bedding, when it can go 
through a continued and better cpndudtor^ the, wall. Bu^ where it 
9aa be h^d^ a hantmocky or fw^igii^ hed> fu/pended by j^lk cords^ 

4 N :& equally 
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equally diftant from the walls on every fide, and from the deling^ 
and floor above and below, affords a tolerably fafe fituatton in any 
room whatever; and what indeed may be deemed quite free from 
danger of any ftroke by lightning, except what may happen from fplin- 
ters, or other materials violently fcattered about by the force of an 
cxplofion. The beft fecurity, and the only one to be relied on, is, 
however, a rod or metallic condu6lofr ; which in countries particularly 
fubjedt to thunder and lightning, ought to be fixed at every building. 
It is true that not many buildings are ftruck, nor perfons dcftroyed, 
in a year; but in all countries there are particular fituations more cx- 
pofed to fuch accidents than others, and there arc minds fo ftrongly 
imprefled with the apprehenfion of them, as to be very unhappy every 
time a little thunder is within their hearing ; the advantage of fixing fuch 
condudtdr does not therefore confift alone in making us fofe^^ for it 
contributes alfo to make us eafy. The ftroke it fecures us from 
might have chanced perhaps but once in our lives; but it relieves us 
\ hundred times from thofe painful apprehenfions, which difturb our 
happinefs. 

Terrible, as this fluid appears when left at liberty to do mifchief, 
it is certain, that with refpect to its operation upon animal bodies the 
jc.£re(9: is fo inftantaneous that no pain can be felt ; it is the eafieft of 
all deaths'; and in this the mercy of the Divine Being is obvioufly 
manifefted : the particular ufes of it in the grand machinery of the 
World are hot as yet inveftigated to any extent, but as far as they are 
difcetned it appears' fubfervient to a variety of great and beneficial 
puri^ofes. '* \ 

A.phyfician at Paris is faid to have introduced the pradicc of elec- 
trifying the bed-chambers of fick perfons, by exciting frefli currents 
of the etherial fire, and thereby expelling noxious vapours, or a pefti- 
lential difpofition of the atmofphere; and it is aflerted, that this me- 
thod has been found, on repeated experiments, a far greater purifier of 
foul air than even a ventilator.' ' 

The Irghtning, which caufes fo much difmay, contributes doubtleft 
to the' prefervation of animal life, and the prevention of pcftilential 
diftempers; fuch 6f them, at leaft, as owe their origin to a putrid*; ftag- 
natcd, and contaminated atmofphere; They could not probably* be 
difljpated, and the. air reftored to falubrity, without the agitation tif 
winds, or the virtues of this fubtle fluid excited into aftion; thisj* 
by confumipg thefulphureous and* ^i^lignant vapours, which tttkdff 
tiie air detrimental to health, adapts. it to fuftain the life of meh'iHcf 
other animals, and probably* even of Tegetables-. Ordinary obfervatibt^ 
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on the different ftate of the atmofphere, before and after a thunder* 
fhower, confirms this. The air before thcfc fhowers fall is ufually 
clofe, fuffocating, and fometimes even putrid. But afterwards, what 
C00I9 refrefhing and delightful fenfations arife from the change which 
lightning has occadoned, by burning away thofe foul vapours ! It is 
more particularly neceffary in climates where the heat of the fun is 
continually loading the air with corrupt and infalutary exhala- 
tions. We find therefore the largeft fupply of lightning diftributed to 
fuch regions which are moft in want of it ; and by the wifdom of the 
Divine mechanifm, it is likewife provided for the coldeft climates, 
though but rarely diftinguiflied there by any vifible adion, except at 
thofe feafons of the year, when by the greateft fiimmer-heats, which 
fill their atmofphere with morbid effluvia^ it becomes mod ufeful and 
hcceffary to corredt them. 

Dr. Hales therefore well remarks, that fuch a firlphureous ftate of 
the air is very prejudicial to the inhabitants of fome countries; and> 
when of long continuance, makes them wijhfor lightning to purify it. 
So powerful and du<ftile an agent is doubtlefs applicable to a thoufand 
good purpofcs ; and, in addition to what have already beea fpoken of, 
let me add, that it fubdues the moft tempeftuous winds, and is to be 
deemed the chief preventative of that univerfal devaflation fuch winds 
would always caufe within the Tropics, if they were not reftrained by 
the efte<5iS of lightning; and which they never fail to produce, whciv 
thofe effcds are for a time fufpcnded. 

S E C T. IX 

RAIN. 

Theuiual prognoftics of rain in the Southern parts of this ifland are, 
lightning at windward— -large towering clouds — fleecy or black, rifing 
in the South-eaft, the South, or South-weft — great heats and faint 
light* fea*breezes for ibme weeks or days — immediately before the fall 
of rain a Wefterly or North*wcft wind, for the moft part gentle: at 
the fame time heavy clouds, with thunder approaching the land from 
the Southern points — the tops of tlie Blue Mountains appearing per- 
iedtly clear of clouds or mifts — the objed:s upon them tolerably diftin£t,. 
feemingly much nearer than ufual,or the whole wearing a blueifti caft— -t 
great flaftungs of lightning at nig.ht.in the Southerji hemifphere, be-- 
token raia in fixteen or eighteen hours. After three weeks of dry, 
weather^ a flight ftiock of an earthquake was felt at ten in the even- 
ing! ^to this fucceeded a. violent rain in the mountains at two in the 
afternoon the next day. On a change of wind from the South^eafl 

to. 
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to NortTi or North-call, and vice vcrsd^ the clouds tp the Eaftw^rd 
ktm collected in huge piles, and prefage rain, which feldom fails 
acconipanying thefe chiinges. When cockroches are obferved in 
dwelling-houfcs towards evening, flying and running about in great 
hurry and confufion, a Ihower may be cxpedled very fpccdily, A 
iriore than unufual disturbance and noife of rats in the night-time i^ 
likewife a pretty certain prognoftic. 

In November, on a change of wind from North or North-eaft to 
South-eaft, drizzling (howers generally folio w. When the evenings 
are clofe and fultry at the full moon, or a day or two before or after, 
and a bur furrounds her dilk very near, rain will probably foon happen- 
Heavy black clouds from the South and South-weft always bring rain 
and wind. 

In Auguft, after dry weather, when there is much heat in the air, 
and but little breeze, if a wind fprings up from the North, rain and 
thunder may be expeded. 

In September, 06lober, November, and May, fultry, calm weather, 
and great corrufcations in the evening round the horizon, are certain 
forerunners of a hard rain, and moft commonly thunder. Towards 
the latter end of September, when the wind is gentle, fluttering, and 
at no fettled point, the clouds fluftuating diflferent ways, large towering 
clouds appearing (if in the d^y-time) of a reddi(h hue, rain and thun* 
der may be expe<3:ed from the Southward, 

If in the month of Oflober the roaring of the fea is heard at Spanlfh 
Town, when the atmofphere aloft is hazy in the morning, as if a mift 
was elevjated to a great height, thefe are indications of approaching 
heavy fqualls with rain. 

Rain moft frequently happens after the full of the moon. 
A thin feud obferved towards evening, flying quickly from any 
quarter, portends a fmart wind in the night from that quarter, either 
with or without rain, but more generally with. 

Thefe tokens rarely fail. The heavieft rains do not fall here exadly 
at the time of the equinoxes; but ufually about thirty days before the 
Vernal, and as many after the Autumnal ; but the latter conform to 
more regularity in their periods ; and when the Vernal feafons fail, 
the Autumnal are fure to be more plentiful and of longer continuance 
than ufual. 

There is every reafbn to believe that the rains happen very differently 
now, both in time and quantity, in this ifland, from what they for- 
merly did ; I cannot produce a better teftimony of this change, than 
by exhibiting the ftate of them at Spanifti Town in 1688, and com- 
paring it with recent obfervations* 

3 The 
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The following is Sir Hans Sloane's Table for that year, abridged 
for greater peripicuitj. 

BfoadM. 

January 
February 
March to*! 
the 17 th I 
AprU 
mzy 
June 
July 

Auguft 

September 

Oaober 

November 

December 



North Wind 


Sea Breeze 
Days. 


Calm 
Daya. 


Rainy 
Dayt. 


Thunder 
Days. 


ro 


21 


00 


9 


00. 


4 


21 


3 


9 


00 


^. 00 


8 


t 


6 


00 


no obiervation 










3^ 
29 

1? 


I 
I 

variable 


1 

6 

12 


s 

3 
s 


6 


ai 

23 
21 


3 

3 




16 
10 
12 


3 



16 




5 


7 


0' 



37 



248 



H 



103 



24 



The following table is formed upon obfervationa regiftcred for eight 
years^ commencing anno 1752 ; but it is to be remarked that they were 
not taken in Spaniih Town, but nearly in the fame parallel, and juflf 
within the South-fide mountains. But as in thofe mountains a greater 
quantity of rain may be fuppofed to fall than on the level maritime 
parts, and lefs than ia fome oi the North-fide, Eaftern and Weftern,/ 
an allowance fhovAd be made on that account*. 

Rfcavy rairis or moderate fcowers^, in eight years, compared with Sir 
Hans Sloane*s table. 



Months*. 

January 
February 
Marcbr 
April 



Days. 

6 
4« 



StrH.& 

72 

64 

48 

no obfl 



NovemberV 
December J ^^ 



W5. 



lit 
336 



Mbnths.. 

May 
June 

Auguit 

September 

oaober. 



Daya* 

58 
55 

58 

65 
7.6 

367 



Sir H. S*. 
72 
64, 

48' 
^& . 
128 
80 
488 



Total in 8 years^ 

824. 
482. 



TABLE 



64? 
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TABLE of one year's rain at an average taken from 1761 to 17641 

compared with Sir H, Sloane's. 



Jaoijary 
February 
March 
April 

May 
June 



Medium. 
z6S8. 1761 to 1764. 

9 d^ys 3 

8 4 .. 
6 6 

no obf. 4 

9 6 
8 S 



40 



28 



1688. 

July 6 days 00 

Auguft 12 I 

September 16 '8 

Oftober 10 - 10 

November 12 6 

December 7 00 



Medium. 

1 76 1 to Z764* 



63 

To5 ' 



25 
28 

53 



In the former comparative table 1 multiplied Sir H, Sloane's total of 
ten monfhs and feventeen days by eight, in order to make it more 
agreeable to the eight years obfervation compared with it. From 
thefe tables, it appears very probable, that full twice as much rain fell 
in and about Spani(h Town about eighty or ninety years ago as falls 
now. 

In the latter table for one year, if we fuppofe that from the 1 7th 
of March to the ift of May, a fpace omitted by Sir H. Sloane, and 
at a time of the year when rains generally happen, there were in 
forty-four days (the fpace omitted) only three rainy days, which 
furely is a very low computation, it follows that there were jufl twice 
as many rainy days in the year as at pref^nt. 

Hence we may conclude that the heat is not fo incommodious now 
as it formerly was, for a damp hot air is not only more diftrefling, 
but more unhealthful than a dry hot air. We cannot well account 
for this difference otherwife than by fufpedting that the climates of 
moft countries on the globe undergo fome change in the revolution 
of many years ; and, excluiive of this, we are to afcribe fomething to 
the clearing of woods in the mountainous parts, which has given a 
freer fcope to the wind and vapours. The atmofphere of the town 
and adjacent country is probably more cool and pleafant than it was 
in SirH. Sloane's time, when, by confinement of vapours, the weather 
muft have been often very fultry. The lowlands now are lefs fre- 
quently refre(hed with rain, but they are the' lefs annoyed with 
muikeetos, and therefore more pleafant for habitation. Yet Sir Hans 
fpeaks of them in a favourable manner. ^<^The air, fays he, may well 
^^ be affirmed temperate, in that the heat of the day is qualified by 
'< the length of the night, fo that the fun has not time fufficient to 

«» heat 
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^^ hcdt the atmbfpb^re to fo great a degree, as where the days are 
^^ loiter, and the nights fhprt^r, or none at all." He adds» << that 
<< he never found more h^M here, than in fomie vallies near Montpelier; 
<«- and tlKit the ^ivannfths are the more temperate, becaufe the fun-* 
*^ beams are but very little refle^ed on the body in thefe open plains; 
<^ and the bills adjacent to them are not high enough to interrupt the 
«* current of the wind, or co reverberate the fun's heat." This how- 
ever mud be underftood only in a general view, for fome of the(e 
favannahs are encircled by high lands $ but thofe which run down to 
the coaft, which perhaps were Qhie% alluded to by Sloane, are le(s 
hemmed in than any other. 

The rain precipitates in this ifland with a violence rarely feen in 
England, efpecially in thunder* (ho wers; a traveler, overtaken by one 
of them, wilt find no garment, except a cloak of oiled fluff, fu^fi- 
cient to guard him from being foaked to the very fkin. I have kno>vn 
the water, after about half an hour's riding in fuch a fhbwer, per* 
cdate in rills through a flapped hat. On thefe occaiions it is always 
moft prudent to ride a brifker pace than ufual, in order to keep up 
the perfpiration, efpecially in the evening. We may apply in effed: 
to the rains in this ifland, what lord Orrery remarked on thofe of 
Italy, juft changing the name of place. '< After being accuflomed to 
** them, we think the clouds only drop in England; but here they 
*< melt in infl:antaneou$ cafcades. In England they only produce 
^' ifaowers; with us, they pour down catara&s. In truth, the dif- 
" ference is amazing.*' 

A heavy fall of this kind was obferved to penetrate feventeen inches 
into the earth. The foil was what is diflinguiflied here by the name 
of brick mould. 

General quantity of rain in one year at the places undermentioned. 

Lowlands of HiHy parts Pifa in Paris. Surinam, Barbadoes, Mountains 

England. of England. Italy. of Jamaica^ 

Cubic inch, ai 41 43V/Ty 19 4 48 sStStt ^ ^a 

Perp. feet. inch. F. I. F. I. F. I. F, L F. I. F. J. 

I 10 3 6 3 7T^r^ I 7t 4 ^ 4 ><5t|w 5 3 ^^Ss 

Taking the whole ifland throughout, fixty-five to feventy inches ap- 
pear to be about the medium of rain that falls upon it in feafonable 
years. 

In thofe diftrifts where the woods arc thick, lofty, and extenfive, 

as in Portland, St. George, the interior parts of Clarendon, St. Eliza* 

beth, and St. James, there is an almoft daily drizzle. So along the 

whole midland range, the condenfations muft be very frequent, other- 

Vol. II. 4 O wife 
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wife thofe vaft rivers, which burft forth at a prodigious elevation 
among them, could not be fo plentifully fupplied at thofe times 
when the lowlands are parched with drought. Not that they owe 
the whole of their waters to the rain that falls here, for they un« 
doubtedly derive the greateft portion from the ocean, by percolation^ 
or fome other fubterraneous procefs of nature* But they receive a 
large increafe from rains and dews. If thefe woody parts were cleared, 
the rains that might fall there would be more moderate, and the 
rivers would lofe a part of their bulk. This vifibly has been the 
cafe With refpedt to fbme others, which antiently ran much higher 
than they do at prefent ; for being laid open to the fun and wind, 
the quantity loft by evaporation, together with what is diminiChed for 
want of the ufual fupply from dews and rains, their ftreams muft 
neceflarily decreafe to a certain degree. Yet as the condenfations 
proceeding from the height of ridges would ftill continue, therefore 
thefe midland parts would ftill have rains fufficienti though probably 
but feldom fo exceilive as at prefent ; and thus they may be faid to 
inherit a permanent fertility, which will infure fuccefs to their cul* 
tivators in the drieft years ever likely to happen here. 

Extraordinary falls may fometimes happen, which may unufually 
augment the annual calculation, for no two years are or can be exa(A ; 
but an average of (ix or feven may turn out nearly fo, Ooe or two 
dry years are almoft uniformly fucceeded by one or two wet ones, fo 
that what fails in one part of the average number, is perhaps made 
up pretty regularly in the other. 

The rain which fell in this ifland during the hurricane (06t. 20, 
1744) was meafured by an ingenious gentleman, and found to equal 
the general quantity that falls in England in a whole year. 

So in the year 1754, the fall at Barbadoes was 87 ^^ cubic inches, 
equal to 7 feet 3 ^^4.^ inches perpendicular. Whereas the medium of 
five years amounted there to no more than 64 ,Yp, equal to 5 feet 
4 '^% ifTches, far too little for its necefTary fupply. 

Seven inches are allowed in moft parts of Europe for evaporation ; 
what remains is fuppofed to replenifti the earth and vegetables with 
moifture, and fuppiy the wafte of fprings and rivers. But as the 
evaporation muft be in a far larger quantity in the Weft-Indies than 
in Europe, fo we muft ufe fome proportion in applying the rule to 
both places. The evaporation in Jamaica is conftant all the year 
through ; indeed, from fome late difcoveries, there are grounds to 
fufpedt that it never ceafes in the coldeft countries, proofs having been, 
given of an evaporation even from ice. However, in Jamaica it fuffers 
fto interruption from a dcfedl of heat in the earth or atmofphere. 

Now 
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Now as feven inches are about one third of the fall in the Towknds 
of England, we may venture to fubtradl one third from what may 
generally be fuppofed to fall in Jamaica. Making a deduftion then 
of 2 1 inches for evaporation, there remain 42 inches, or 3 f feet for 
the purpofcs bcforementioned ; nor will this be thought too much 
in a country where vegetation is fo rapid and luxuriant, and which 
abounds with fo great a multitude of rivers, rivulets, and fprings. 
But we cannot allow much more for evaporation, conlidering that the 
earth here in moft parts abfbrbs the rain very greedily and copioufly, 
and that in other parts the (harp defcent of hills and mountains dif- 
charges it into the rivers almofl as fafl: as it falls. If the ifland was 
entirely clear of its woods, perhaps a much lefs quantity of rain 
would fall than at prefent; but what is now fupplied is not difpro- 
portioned to the demand of its vaft forefts, which probably could 
not vegetate with lefs ; and, being attradtors, they are doubtlefs the 
caufe of much more frequent fliowers than would otherwife happen: 
for the fcale of nature is nicely poifed in this refpedt, and every part 
of the machinery correfponds, according to a moft wonderful plan 
of harmony and fitnefs. We cannot but remark the goodnefs and 
wifdom of the Deity, in thus admirably adjufting his diftributions. 
If a quantity of rain equal to 87 cubic inches, or even 63, (hould 
annually fall in England, that country would be deluged ; the fruits 
of the earth would perifh, and the farmer's toil be vain. The power 
of the fun at that diftance from the equator would be too feeble to 
exhale a fufficient quantity of it. On the contrary, if fo fmall a por- 
tion as 21 inches only (hould fall in the whole year at Jamaica or 
Barbadoes, this would fcarccly be half enough for fuftaining or pro- 
moting vegetation in thofe iflands. After balancing the daily ex- 
halation caufed by the folar heat and conftant breezes, the ground 
would be left parched, and every herb, plant, and root, would pro- 
bably die, fountains and rivers be dried up, and the miferable in- 
habitants be extingui(hed by thirft and famine. 

The like wife provifion and combination are likewife di(cernible 
in thofe (bowers which are fo often feen defcending on the moun- 
tainous parts of Jamaica, whilft the lowlands receive not a drop. 
The ftcep acclivities of many of their ridges, like the roof of a houfe^ 
throw off the water with a velocity not much inferior to that with 
which it falls upon them ; hence the foil of fuch parts would foon 
grow infertile, if it was not fo frequently moiftened with feafonable 
fprinklings. The lowlands, not permitting the rain that falls on them 
to run off fo fpeedily, retain their humedtation much longer ; the 
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water here Ghks deep, and the mountainous refervoirs fupply the 
fprings and wells below with a liberal /lore. 

I have no meafurement of the dews which fall in this ifland, but 
in many parts of it they are very cOnfiderable, infomuch that in one 
cf the mountainous didrids, where there is a fcarcity of fprings, the 
cattle are fufficiently watered by the dew which overfpreads the. her- 
bage every morning; in general, in the mountains, it is fo heavy that 
a perfon, walking among grafs, or through a cane-piece early in the. 
Itiorning, would foon be as wet as if he had gone through a river. It 
is always leaft before heavy rains, and moft copious in the cooler 
months of the year. Yet I obferved once, in the month of January, 
that, although the weather had been very warm for the time of 
year, and dry, with ftrong fea-breezes night and day, which are not 
common in this month, the dews in the South lowlands were un- 
ufually heavy. In Spanifli Town they are much larger than in King- 
fton, owing perhaps to the vicinity of the Rio Cobre. Hail is a 
phaenomenon that has often been obferved here. In 1757, ^ flwwer 
fell at Port Royal. The flakes were fome of them large, but {boa 
diilblved. In the midland mountains it is more common; tranfieut 
Ihowcrs happening almoft every year, generally in Auguft, or Sep- 
tember. They fall from thunder-clouds, floating at a coniiderabie 
height, and produce a fudden great change to coolnefs in the ain 
The freezing point in this atmofphere is probably not higher than 
about two miles and three eighths in the hotted fealon of the year [/y] ; 
fmce, on the fummit oif the mountain . Pichincha, in Peru, which is 
little more than two miles and an half in height, and under the line, 
the thermometer [0] was obferved, on the 1 7th of Auguft^ to fink 
four degrees below the freezing point, about fix o^clock in the 
Inorning. 

SECT. X. 

Thermometrical Remarks. 

Comparifon of Heat and Coolnefs, during one Year, between Charlea 

Town, in South CarcJina, and Spani(h Town^ in Jamaica. 



February, 
March^ 
April, 
May, 



Place. Houeft. Cooleit 



Charles Town, 
Spatiidi TewQ, 
C.T. 



June, 




5^ 

79 

IS 
80 

84 
87 

86 

93 
87 

88 



»8 

76 

3* 

4' 
Jt 

49 

& 

77 

67 

84 



[»} About twdve thoufacd five hundred feet* 



Difiefence 

in a 

Months 

38 

7 
47 
17 
39 
»3 
3^ 
'9 

33 

zo 

^5 

4 



Medium* Medium of 3 
Months inSpa« 
niih Towiw 



Mcdiuiu 

of fix 
MoQthl. 



40 

80 

57 
76 
64 

78 

77 

73 
82 

80 

86 



78 






15 



S» 



{»} Of Keaunur's coodrudion^ 
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July. 

AuguO*, 

September, 

Ddlober, 

November, 

December, 



C.T. 

T. 

C.T. 



JS,T. 
fC.T. 
I S. T. 



{ 



rCT. 

S.T. 
'r C. T. 

S. T. 

CT. 
S,T, 



lOO 

88 
96 

n 

89 

74 

76 
79 



73 
80 

81 

64 
77 

S3 
73 
44 
7» 

24 

70 



II 
ao 

IS 

30 

14 

30 
8 

5« 
9 



84 
80 

87 

It 

60 

IS 

s\ 

JS 



1 



«53 



81 



j 



7« 



R^gifter for fix Months, carefully taken in Spanifli Town in a dif- 
ferent Year fubfequent to the above, and by different Inftruments> 
but graduatad in the fame Manner, or per Fahrenheit's Scale. 



Month. Higheil* Loweft. 



Auguir, 

September, 

Oftober, 

November, 

December, 



86{ 

8j| 
8jf 

84 

81I 



68| 

67* 
66| 

67 

62 



DifTerence 

in one 

Month. 

18 cleg. 

iS 

i8f 
19* 



Medium. Medium 
of three 
Months. 



86 
76 

76 
76J 

73 
7'* 






iLowefi, 



Medium 
of fix 

Months, 



74i 



This table is found to differ from the preceding four degrees itt 
the general medium ; which I know not how to* account for, except 
from the different diameter of the tubes made ufe of; fo that it is 
impofUble to decide which of the two meafurements is the more to 
be depended upon. ^ This point mull remain to be adjufted by the 
fefult of future accurate obfervations. Mefne heat obferved in King* 
ilon, April, May, June, and July, eighty-one degrees^ 
G)mpari£bn of the Air's general Temperature in a whole Year at the 

Places under-mentioned (per the firft Table)* 

Greateil Heat. GhreatedCold. DliSsrence in one Year* 
Charles Town, 100 18 82 

Sp^tfhTown, 92 66 26 

Soiinam, 90 72^ j8 

Barbadoes, according to HiHaiy, 86 70 16 

Thermometrical Range in Spanilh Town, according to Obfervations 
in four Years, taken with the fame Indruments as the firft Table. 

Gteatcft Variadon Smalieft «i Higheft Station in. Loweli in 

in one Momh.^ one Month* one Year. . one Year. 

Degrees, 18 i 92 66 

Funchaf, in 'Mideii% fame time, ^ ^ 80 60 

Temperature d)j(erved m different Places.. 



Bifedium. 

79 

81 

78 



Flaco* 



latitude. Year. 



Paaimui>> ^ 9^ 

Janu^ica, in the coun- > 
try Weft of Spanilh y 1 7 
Towrn^ J 

Guiaquil) 2 

Quito, o 

Bath, in England, 5; 



oo' N.^ 17.36 
35 N. 1759 



It 

20. 



S. 
S. 



1636 

ditto 

i?64 



Month* 

Januaxy. 

February 

April 

May 

ditto 



Degree. Medium.^ Soanifh 

Town 

Medium. ■ 

80 



7^ a 7.9 75 

65 a 8z 73 

74. a 8af 78J 

54 a 6^ 57 

7^^ 



7& 

77 
\ 82 

Q^iito^ 



^54 

Quito, 

I^ondon, 

Philiidelphia. 

Paris, 

I^ondon, 

Ditto, 

1 unchal, in Madeira, 

Paris, 

Eriftol, 

London, 

Ditto, 
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o 

48 

3* 
48 

5' 



30 

3* 

3* 

32 

33 

»5 
30 

32 



itto 



S. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N, 
N, 
ditto* 



N. 
N. 



Portfea, near Portfmouth, 50 40 N. 

St. Euftatia, 

Curacoa, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Carthagcna, 

Cm acoa, 

Porto-Bello, 

New-York, 

Sutaty 

Senegal, 

Sierra Leon, 



17 2J 

12 25 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

10 25} N. 
26 N. 

35 

JO 



12 

9 
40 

21 
16 

7 



N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 



1736 

1748 
1750 

1735 
1748 

1762 

1760 

1735 
1765 

ditto 

1773 
ditto 

1760 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1760 
1763 



1763 
ditto 



June 

ditto X ith 

dittp 

luly. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Augu(^ 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

September 

October 

November 

ditto 

December 

ditto 

Summer Months 

ditto 

December 

ditto 



54 a i? 

100 

80 

85 
80 



7^ 
8o{ 

80 

79 
86 f 

82 

8} 

83 

83 
81 

74 
78f 

77 

72 

96 

105 

93 
98 



a 



IS 




86 



84 



a 
a 
a 
a 



84 
90 
89 

87 

84 
81 

80 

76 
98 




87 



83 
80 

75 
7S 



The foregoing table having been founded upon the obfervations of 
different perlbns, taken at different tinges, I am incapable of vouching 
for the accuracy of them. But, fuppofing them tolerably faithful, 
I think it will appear, that the Aiiatic and African climates are, in 
general, hotter than the American; and that, of the American cli- 
mates, thofe which lie under and near the Line are, in general, 
very temperate. The different degrees of heat and cold in difierenf 
places, under the fame meridian, depend chiefly upon the accidents o« 
iituation, with regard to mountains, valleys, and foil. When 
there are vaft high mountains, whpfe fummits are all the year co« 
vered with fnow, as thofe under the Line in the South^American 
continent, the winds which come over them muft neceflarily chili 
the air of all the adjacent country. In other refpeds, and under 
different meridians, the diverfity has been fuppofed to arife from the 
different angles under which the fun* s rays flrike upon the furface of 
the earth, and the longer or fhorter continuance of their a^ion: and, 
from this confideration, Dr. Halley has grounded a very confiftent 
theory; from whence he deduces two poficions, firft, that the 
Tropical fun, under the Equinodlial, has, of all others, the leaft 
foxe ; fecondly, that, under the Pole, it is greater than any other 
heat whatfoever, being to that of the Equinoctial, as five to four. 

But this may appear clearer from one column of his table, which I 
fix upon, as it includes the hottefl part of the year felt in the Wcft- 
Jndies, viz. June to September. 

Lat. 
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Lat. N. 


Sun in Q 





18.341 


lO 


20.290 


20 

30 

40 


21.737 
22.051 
23.048 


SO 
60 


22.991 
22.773 


70 
80 


23-543 
24.673 


90 


25-055 



^SS 



From this table we find the heat of the Northern part of Green-^ 
land, which lies in lat. 80^ compared with the heat on the Northern 
part of Hifpaniola, which lies in lat. 20, is as 24.673, to 21.737, ^^ 
fome days when the fun is moving through this quarter of the 
Ecliptic i^ for it is the length of time that the heat is applied to anyi 
particular couiit^y, as well as the degree of it, that determines the 
quantity of heat? communicated to it. Where, therefore, the days 
and nights are of pretty equal length, the fun's heat cannot exert 
itfelffo* powerfully, as where there is no night, and confequently na 
interruption to its adtion for many months ; and the heat, which 
arifes limply from the prefence of the fun, is, from Halley's theory,*^ 
reducible to this- problem, viz. that the fun*s heat, for any fmalL 
portion of time, is as a redlangle, contained under the fine of tho 
angle of incidence of the rays producing heat at that time. 

For thefe complicated reafons, although, when the fun is vertical^ 
and' darts a perpendicular ray, it is fuppofed to Arike with greatefib 
force ; yet^ in thofe countries where it is vertical twice a year, ia 
palling to and from the Tropic of Cancer, the greatefi: heat is not 
during the indant of its verticalities, but fome weeks after, when it 
is returning from one Tropic to the other, and its rays oblique. 

A Dutch captain ailerted, that he had been, quite. under the NortH 
Poler where he found the climate as temperate as at Amfterdam, and 
the fea quite open. This aflertionhas been deemed not imfrobable, 
confidering that the fun's rays, though falling very obliquely in that 
latitude, muft neverthelefs produce a very great degree of heat, from 
his long continuance above the horizon; fo, notvvithftanding. the 
obliquity of the rays, it is found, that in the middle of. fummer the- 
thermometer fometimes rifes higher in Sweden, and ar Peterlburgh, 
than under the Line. 

But, for the better comparifon of climates, and the degrees of heat, 
undejr different or undcrparalieLlatitudes, it is greatly to be wi(hed, 

thdt^ 
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tliat we were funufhed with more regiftcr&, and thofe formed with 
more regularity. To be corrcflly accurate is fcarcely to be expedled, 
fince thermometers,- graduated alike, often vary much from each 
other in their iiKlicatioiis. But what chiefly impedes the enquiry is, 
that experiments, made in different parts of the world, are by in- 
ftruments of very different graduation. If one ftandard thermometer 
was univerflilly in ufe, a comparifon of remarks or regifters, formed 
in different parts of the globe, or in the fame country, would be very 
pradicable, and lead to a knowledge of their refpeftive temperatures 
with far more precifion. 

The thermometers I made ufe of were a fpirit and a mercurial, 
both of thein graduated according to Fahrenheit. Yet, upon com- 
parifon, the former always rofc two degrees higher, excepting iti one 
inftance, in April 1762. 

The weather, having been fultry and (howery for fome time, be- 
came on a fudden very cool, and cleared up ; when, to my great 
furprize, lobferved the mercurial thermometer had rifen two degrees 
higher than the other. I could only account for this, by fuppoling, 
riiat, as the parts of mercury are more fufceptible of immediate im- 
preffion from changes of the atmofphere than thofe of fpirit, they 
are likewifc fboner afFe<9:ed with any fudden rarefaction or denfity. 
The elafticity of the air in the upper part of the tube has been found 
fometimes to overcome the expanfioti of the fpirit; and often the air, 
when very hot, is faid to make the fpirit rile difproportionately high 
in the tube, when what is contained in the ball is not equally afieded. 
The ball of my fpirit thermometer was covered with a mahogany 
cap ; upon taking off which, in the month of February, the liquor 
funk immediately two degrees. I left it uncovered a whole night ; 
and, early in the morning, after fuffering the night air to blow upon 
it freely, through a window left open for that purpofe, I perceived it 
fallen fix degrees lower than had been ufual when the cap was on. 

I obferved frequently, that, the houfe being fhut up all night, 
upon viewing the thermometer in the morning before the fun was any 
height above the horizon, the air within doors was warmer, by five 
or fix degrees than the air abroad. 

Similar variations have been remarked in London. 
1748, June II, the thermometer out of doors, in a ihaded air, 
was at ■ ' ■ ■■■ — 83} 

Within doors, at ^— 68 

a difference of fifteen degrees and an half; which is almoft 
incredible. 
At nine in the evening, without doors, — -— ■ 74 

5 Within, 
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WithinV ' ■ ' ■■' f * ■ ■ ■ "' ■ ^ ■' yt 

July 23^ W it liout doors, at noon, ■ — ■■ • > ■ ■ ■ 84 

Within, at I P.M. .-— * —* — — .- 85 

On the 1 ith of Junp the thermometer within, doors, at nine in the 
evening, was higher th>in.at noon ; though the tliertnometer out' of 
cloors fell confiderahly. , The reafon afligned for this Ivas, that the 
air without was fhii warmer than the air !within, and continued to' 
communicate its heat to the internal air* So Mr. Rouppe, at fea, in 
the month of July, 1760, in latitude 18. Nl, found the open' ait at 
night fix degrees cooler than the air. betwemi decks. . If thennometer^^ 
ufed in JamaiQa^ were fufpencjed in a ihady place out of doors^ whire- 
they would be ng^or^ afedtedl by cliangei in 'the atmofphere, the tables 
of heat and coolncfs for that* ifland might be far more accurate. - The 
air within doors there^ cfpeciaUy in the towiis, is in general 'muctf 
hotter than the air of any. fbaded plaoe * withckit.^ Hence the degre6 
of heat may be erroneoufly fuppofed many degrees higher tlian whit 
it really is. On the other hand, in England, wherethe houfcs are 
much loftier, the walls more mafly, and many apartments impervious 
to the fun, and where itsVays never enter into rooms of a Northern 
expofure; the air within doors, on the hotteA days, is much cooler 
than without ; and obfervations, taken there by a thermometer fuf- 
pended always within doors, will confequently give a fallacious re- 
gtfter of the heat of fummer air, and often reprefent it to be mucit 
lefs than it really is, as the example' above cited moft clearly de- 
monftrates. In making obfervations in Jamaica, (where the inha* 
bitants are amphifcii) regard fhould be had to the fun's flation, whether 
in the Northern or Southern Tropic. When he is in the former, 
the inftrument (hould be placed iu a room not inhabited, having a 
South afpedl, the window left open ; and due care taken that the air 
may freely ehter, without any rieflefted gleam of fun-fhine, or heat 
frbm any wall or building oppofite, or too ftrong a light. When he 
paiTes to the Southern Tropic, it may be moved to the Northern fide 
of the houfe, with the like precautions. 

The mercurial thermometers, I have reafon to believe, are the mod 

to be depended on ; and they have this further advrantage, that the 

ball is generally uncovered, io that every variation of the atmoiphere 

ioamediately a&£b the whole mafs. Perhaps, two inftruments, or 

Vol. III. 4 P even 
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evei> threCt placed iide by fide, would enable the obferver to be as 
exa£l as poflibk, by noting their deviations, and taking the medium 
of all. Pahrenheit*s conftrudion, from its fimplicity, is more ge- 
nerally approved of, .and perhaps more ufeful, than the other fcales. 
But, whatever inftrument is thought moft eligible, the graduation 
ought always to be noticed and prefixed to the diary. A want of this has 
made many regifters unierviceable, in refpeft to the advantage that might 
be hoped from a comparifon of climates ; and dependent on this, the ana- 
logy of fymptoms and difeafes corrcfpondent to the various changes of 
the atmefpfaere. in diflferent countries. There are no lefs than 1 6 or more 
of theie inftruments of various inventions; fo that a perfon, ignorant of 
their graduation, or the method of comparing them one with another^ 
would .find himfelf greatly^ puzzled in the attempt. In 1740, Dr. 
George Martine publiihed feme very intelligent , efiays on the fubjeft of 
Thermometers, and added 9 plate, exhibiting the gndoation of 1 5 of thefe 
inftruments in a comparative yiew ; this De/aguliers has given (p. ^6^9 
vol. II.) and it will be found extremely nfefiil to experimentors. ^ 

S E C T XL 
BAROMETER. 

According to four years obfervations at Spanj/h Town. 

In •ne.Day One Year Jaisidca. In Rn^and^ 

Inch.*toths. Inch.-ioths. Inch.-iodu. IncL-iotbs* 

Greateft^&n on tHe aporo^teliof a ^pjSk f r 1 a 

g^e of wind from S, W. attended with rain, j 

General fubfidcnce before 1 fl. t^. /k«,«^ ^ • 

Afcent after j flight fhowers, o 3 

The fame before and after tiolcnt rains, o 6 

Whole range* 3 j 

General Itation, 

Greateftaicent> 

Loweft fally 

Dodx>r HaUey obferves^ that near the EqukioAial there is little or no 
variation in the height of the barometer. He accounts for it thus ; ^^ that 
<^ in thefe places there is t$ always an eaiy gale of wind blowing nearly 
^^ from the iame point ; fo that^ there being no contrary current of air 
<< to exhauft or accumulate it, the atmciphere continues much in the fame 
<« ftate. However^ upon hurricanes^ the mercury has fubiided very low ; 
«< but this happens only once in. two or. three years, and it foon recovers 
«< its lettled ftate of about Z9 \ incbc^^ as at Baibadoesi" At thisifland 

.: : (laft 
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(lail mentioned) the m wwry is rarely known to rife ^ihovc 30 indb«, and 
its fettled ftatt is about zg !• Jamaicaji lying nearer tQ the Nortii Amc-* 
rican continent, and being a much larger ifland^ i& more fubjci^ to vari- 
able winds ; and the Norths, which always raife the mercury higheft, 
are far ftrongcr here. The mercury is therefore not (9^ ftationary here as 
in the Caribbee iflapds, which lie near the Equino£tialt\ The atmofphere 
is heavier in its prefTure ; and would be more falubric^ys, for this reafon, 
to European conftitutlons, if the woods were opened^ We may aicribe to 
thb preiiure of the air,' in great meafure, that lively flow of fpirits which 
moft of the inhaUtants enjoy, which may naturally happen whereever 
the mercury *s ftation is ufually near about 30 inches. The variations here 
are minute, as Dod^r Halley has remarked, except upo|i the approach of 
ftormy weather ; a^d hence the prefliire of the atmoiphere on the body is 
generally uniform, and equTbir, from day to day, or, a« leaft, with very 
little fenfible difparity. 

Yet no contemptible advantage mdy'W^rivtd^frcim this itiAruimnt 
even her^ ; where, ' although the merccrrial mMioMs are fmall, *ytt they 
afford certain indications of change in the W6dther 'likely M happen in 24- 
houfSa . A knowledge therefore ^dttcibk'frimfttch a ptttgnortic is not 
without its liiCe to the pdanter^ In dtiieAmg his operations in the field, with' 
regard to planting or fowing, ' ' 

Sdence too may be benefited fraih i^ application in a difl&rent way. . 

An aeeurate meafurement feems to be wanted of the height of the dif- 
ferent pibuntains, particularly the various Blue Mountain ridges. 

In t»king the height of a mountain with the portable barometer, the 
experimentor is firfl tp remark, at what degree the quidcfilvcr flands at 
the level of the fea, or (that being too diftant) at the foot. 

Having aipended to the fummit^ or Jt high as he chufe^ to go, he is then to 
obferve how'qiany incties^^d pajTts of inches, the mercrir/ has fiibiided. 

From variety of escperiments it has been fuppofed, diat the mercury 
fubfides one tenth ofim inchatevery ninety &btof^eiit.;,biU; it has lijte- 
wife been proved, that, from the diSereat degrees of den^y in the air^ 
the higher we afcend, if the mercury falls one tenth of an inch at the firft 
ninety feet of fife,' It * will not fall thd next tenth, till the barometer is 
carried up ninety-three feet higher ; and fo the height 'of evh-y column 
of air, of the weight of one. tenth of an inch of mercury, will vary ac* 
cording Id the height of its ficuation in the atinoipheire, each being about 
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three feet longer than the laft. If, therefore, for an height of 1*035 feet, 
the mercury falls one inch, the different ftages of its fall, in proceeding 
upwards towards the mountain top, will be marked as follows : 

N®. of ieet alcenu Fall of the Mercuiyi tenths of i inch. 

90 I 

93 ' 

96 1 

99 ' 

102 J 

J05 I 

J08 I 

. Ill ^ I 

114 t 

117 1 

1035 44''^s or I inch 

It is from fuch kind of dbieifvations that do£lor Halley, and others, 
framed tables, to (hew what would be the heights of the mercury in the 
tube, and the denfity of the air, at different heights from the earth. 

The following two are abridged from. Dr. Halley*s, as it would be 
unneceflary, for the purpofe of meafuring mountains, to carry the cal- 
culation further than their greateft known height. 

AtaUefhewiagthe^tttdcsofamoun* •; Aitabi^ ihewingtfaehdA^of the laereoiy at giving 

DRiDtogiYeB heights of the mercury^ altitudes oFa moi^tain* 

Inches. Feet« 
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Hie^ tkbles, it is iaid> do not perfectly agree with pha^omena, ytt 
they are thought to be tolerably acurate ; at leaft fuf^ciently fo. for fuch 
menfurations where exadtnefs to a few fathoms is not required ; and^ un-, 
til better tables are oonftruded^ thefe may (erve tQ^repder the work prac- 

ticable with lef& trouble and difficulty [c]« : / 

, / ^ *!. • * ' The 

[V\ Cbimbo-raco» one of the Cordilleras, is nearly. four miles above the levpl of the fea, 
c\ The ingenious Mr. Brydmty who has lately TOToured tb^{>iA>Kc-with a v^y ^ntenidbing aiC* 
taunt of mount ^tna^ obferresi that Pieart (the mofi exsift oi all the French academicians) al- 

lows 
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The general theory of the operation is built on this principle ; ^' That 
^ the column of air upon high mountains is much fliorter ; and, confe- 
^< quently, lighter than that of the plains/' 

Suppofing a hill, fuch as Snowdon Hill, where the mercury fettles at 
four inches below the mean altitude at the level of the Tea, and whofe 
height is about 3,720 feet ; the column of air, at fuch an height, and 
of one inch diameter, it b fiippofed, would be found lighter by 14^320 
grains, or 29 oz« 6 dwt. 3 icrup. than below. 

Hence it follows, that, in fuch places, the blood, having a load taken 
from it, will fwell and diftend the ve&ls ; and, at leaft, occaiion a 
fhortnefs of breath. 

The like dilatation happens to bottled liquors carried to that height; 
the air contained in the liquor rarefies to the fame pitch with the ex«. 
ternal air, cracks the bottle, and makes^ it fiy into a thoafand pieces. 

From the like caufe, perhaps, fudden changes of weather in this 
climate, from very dry and hot to very wet, and again to hot and dry ^ 
produce a variety of difbrders in the human body. 

In the year 1761, after very heavy rains, for feven or eight days ia 
May, fucceeding dry fultry weather, and followed by a return of. dry 
hot weather, a bad fpecies of fever appeared in Kingftoa ; the frrfl: fym- 
ptoms of which were a fudden vertigo^ and deprivation of fight; inflant 
bleeding was found mod ferviceable; and, if negleded, the difordei? 

lows 14 toifes, or about 90 Englilh feet, to erery fiiH of i fine of roercuiyr but he thinks, the al- 
lowance ufually made, particularly in great elevations, where the air is exceedingly thin and lighti^ 
is much too fmall* His conje6ture is probably juil : and if fb^ the Engliih menfuration, gi^en in 
the former tables, may be found more exa£k than any formed by Caffini, and other foreigners. The 
ftjlowmg are the ibtions of the thermometer and barometer obferved by Mr. Br}*done in hit 
afcent : 

Height of Fahrenheit's Thermometer. I>eg.|ln« lin. Height of fiafometeii. 

At Calamot mid-day. May 26 . 7^ I '9 *9| Sea-fide at Catanea 

Ditto 1 in the mommg 27 71 * - *" »• * -..^^^n 

NicpUfit iftid-day 73 

^loHca del Cafriele, where these ^^sl ^^ 

fnow (7 at night), j 

In the fame cave, half paft 1 1 at night, 52 

Torre del Pbibfipbo^ 5 in the moxning, 347 

Foot of the crater, ^^ 

About half way op the crater^ 29 

On the fummit, a little before fun-rife, 27 



27 8 Fiedmonte^ in the firft region of ^tna^ 
27 i\lfic9lol^<t in the fiime vegton* 

26 ^\'QfJiagno de Cento CavaUiy itcond itgiopv 

24 2 Sffelonca del Capridi^ {xmt^ 

20 $ Vorre del Philojhpho^ third vegion*. 

20 4} Foot of the crater. 

19 6| With^ about 300 yards of the fummlr.. 

19 4 By fuppoiition at the fumniit of the mountain, 



According to this regider, and the former tables, the height of i£tna, above the fea^ le\'el, fliould 
be about 11,630 feet; Mr. Aydone foppofes it not. to exceed 12000* But, at the former compu- 
tadon, it is upwards of 4000 feet higher, than the highed part of our Blue Mountain Ridge v\ 
Jamaica. Thie thermometer being at* 33, or i degree above the fieezing point, when/the b^x>r 
nieter was at 20 inches 4I lines; we may fuppofethe freezing pointt to luive been at theelevatioa 
of near two miles| or aboMt 10,368 feet, in the month of May, 

generally 
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generally proved morcaL The barometer, after being too low during 
the fall of rain, rofe to 31 ^. In this cafe the column of air became 
fuddenly light, and as fuddenly became heavy again ; the quicknefs of 
which tranfition, doubtlefs, caufed very extraordinary commotions in 
the blood and juices ; for, in rainy weather, the atmofphere near the 
earth is lighter than at other times ; and, in fair or clear windy wea- 
ther, it is heavieft. 

The barometer therefore may have its ufe, in leading us to prepare^ 
or to a6count for, diftempers of the anomalous clafs, as well as in di« 
reeling our choice of fituation fqr dwelling. 

They who live in the thin air of high mountains are generally re- 
itiarked to be perfous of quick, lively parts, their blood and fpirits of 
a free loofe texture, and their velTels enlarged, fo that the brain ia fup- 
plied with all that is neceflTary for performing its fundions well. Be- 
fides, the coolnefs and elafttcity of the air ftrengthens their fibres ; and 
fuch places are ufually either rocky, or well drained^ and free from 
vapours. But at thpfe heights, where the vapours conflantly brood 
and fettle, their fibres, inflead of being corroborated, would probably 
grow flabby ; and fuch perpetual moifture of the air might be produc- 
tive of dropfical complaints ; hence appears the reafbn, why perfbns la« 
bouring under an incipient dropfyt contraSed by redding in a vapour- 
tth air, have, upon thei;: removal to fome of the dry, Tandy r^^x, which 
lie off die South coafl of this ifland, recovered very furprifingly and 
foon. 

In Do£lor Trapham's time the dropiy was fo endemic in Jamaicas 
that it went by the name of the country difeafe ; but as this difbrder is 
not at prefent very frequent, we may reafonably fuppofe (among other 
eaufe^ of its decline) that the air of the country is much leis moifi 
than formerly it was. From the foregoing obfervations we may infer, 

I4 That perfons whopafs fuddenly from a low fituation into the air of 
high mountains, ought (on coming to refide there) to lofe a little blood. 

2. That fuch parts or lines of the mountainous range, at which fogs 
and vapours daily fettle, impregnating the air with continual moiflure, 
are the leafl fit for habitation. 

3. That the healthier elevated fpots are either fuch as are above or 
foelow this line ; of the latter fort are thofe the ifland moflly abounds 

withf 
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With, viz. the lower rocky hills, and mountains, which are not raifed 
iufficiently to be inveloped with fuch hovering mifts. 

Nature, as it were, points out thefe fpots for refidence, by their mul« 
titude ; and further recommends them, by the variety of aromatic 
plants with which they abound. 

The richeft vales are feen furrounded with rocky eminencies, for 
the moft part unadapted to profitable culture, though peculiarly fau 
vourable to health. 

Thofe parts of favannah land alfo, which have a fandy or gravelly 
foil, and are (b much elevated as to have no (lagnant water lodging near 
them, nor fubje£t: to be overflown, and are at fuch diftauce from hilla 
as to receive free currents of wind, are remarkably healthfuK 

I have confequently obferved, that they who have been To prudent, 
or fortunate, to fix their conftant habitation on fuch (pots, were always, 
the moft healthy and robuft ; enjoyed lively fpirits, keen appetites, and 
lived to a good old age, exempted from thofe many infirmities to which 
the inhabitants of clofe towns, or of low, rich, damp, and badly vcn* 
tilated places, are perpetually liable* 

Before I quit the fubjed:, it may fuggeft (bme curious experiments to 
obferve, that, as all bodies are fubjedt to expand with heat, ai>d be 
condenfed with cold, it follows, that the fpecijic gravities of bodies 
cannot be the fame here as in Northern climates ; and, of courfe, that 
a meafure of any fluid here does not contain {o much of that flui4 aa 
the fame meafure would contain in England. 

This circumdance would caufe a remarkable efFe£k on the (hipping 
which load at this ifland, or other parts of the Weft Indies ; and they 
would fink much lower here in the water, than in the Northern lati« 
tudes, if Providence had not furnifhed the ocean with a larger portion 
of fait; and, hence it has been found, to iiKreaie ita ipecific gravity the 
nearer we approach to the Line, this augmentation of weight conrmtetic^ 
ing about the 30th degree of North latitude [/]• 

The natural eflfefts produced on other bodies are, that the water of 
fivers and fprings is lighter here, and, cateris paribus^ more wholefome 
than in England i and that ipirits, and all other bodies^ are propor- ' 

[i\ Lowtborp's Abrid^e»« Vol. II. p. 297* 
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jionably expanded, and occupy a larger fpace. This piece of philo o- 
phy I remember to have feen proved by ibme Negroes, who had ob- 
served, that when they went with a caik of rum in a waggon, to mar- 
ket, in the heat of the day, and agitated it as much as poflible, by 
driving tlie carriage over the rougheft partb of the road, the calk, upon 
delivery to the wharfinger, would appear quite full up to the bung- 
hole, though they had ftolen fome bottles-full out of it by the way. 

The etieft likewife upon naercury deferves to be noted ; becaufe it 
materially concerns barometric obfervations j for mercury will expand 
with jieat ; and (ince, by this expaniion, it mufl extend the column 
upwards in the barometric tube, it is therefore probable, that an ex- 
traordinary rife of it in very hot dry weather is fometimes owing to 
this caufe, and not to any eucreafed preflurc or gravity of the atrao- 
Iphere^ 

Hence it appears, that ibme uncertainty mud inevitably attend the 
mot ions of this inftrument, in all hot countries; for which reafbn,upon 
every unufual rife of the naercury, the ftate of the air, at that time, in 
refpeft to heat and drynefs, ought carefully to be noted [e]. 

A regard muft alfo be had to the choice of the inftrument ; for the 
tubes of the ordinary, cheap barometers contain fo fmall a quantity of 
mercury in them, that they are good for nothing : in thefc fmall tubes 
the attraSion of cobefion makes the mercury ftick to the fides of the 
glafs, io as not to rife and fall regularly, according to the variations 
in the atmofphere, as may be feen on comparing them with the baro- 
meters of larger and better firu£bure. 

Thermometers likewife are not free from irregularities, occafioned 
by the expanfionof their liquor,, which, confequently, may often indi- 
cate a greater degree of heat than is actually prefent in the air. 

The pendulums of clocks and watches, we fiud, are lengthened from 
the fame caufe in this climate, fo as fometimes to require railing very 
high ; and hence, till they are redified, they muft continually lofe their 
time. They are alfo liable to alter their vibrations firom the figure of 

' [e\ An ins^nious gentleman obferved here, that although there was but little or no Tariarioft 
in the rife and fall of the mercuty, from the itate of the weather, there was a confiderable one in 
the height of the mercury, in the day and night ; lor it rofe every night, and funk next day, fome* 
times one divifion, and at other times only a portion of one. A change which it is difficult to ac- 
count for, unleft by fuppofing, that the atmofphere being denier at night occafioned a gieater 
DTeAure, than in its more heated and rarefied ^te during die day time, even allowing for the ut* 
Bioft expanfion ly the hcat» 

the 
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the earthy which is fuppoied 31 miles higher at the iEquaior» dian at the 
Poles. Hence, in traveling towards the ]ine» it is found that clocks with 
long pendulums (exclufive of what is allowed for rarefadtion by heat) go 
too flow, as Dr. Halley, Mr. Richer, and other aftronomers, obferved, 
who were obliged to (horten the pendulums of their clocks before they 
could make them keep true time; according to Mr. Richer*s experiments, 
the pendulum, to vibrate feconds under the Equator, muft be about one-* 
teath of an inch (horter than in the Northern latitudes ; without which, 
the clock which it regulates, will lofe between two and three minutes a 
day. The difference caufed by the expanfion or lengthening the pendu- 
lum by heat, has fometimes amounted to about the fortieth part of an 
inch i which in many vibrations will make a confiderable alteration in 
time. It is neceflary, therefore, that both the clocks and watches, in* 
tended for ufe in this climate, (hould have their pendulums duly ad* 
jufted to this variation, and the curvature of the earth; after which, they 
may be regulated tolerably weU by a thermometer, remarking the differ- 
ent ftates of heat and coolnels in the air, at which they appear to vibrate 
too flow, or too faft. 

The experiments made for difcovering the expanfixm pf fluids, were 
tried by comparing the abfolute weight of a cubic inch, of feveral forts of 
bodies, in fummer and winter in Europe, of which the following table 
gives the refult in regard to a few, which fliews the difference to be con^* 
iiderable ; and we may reafonably prefume, that the faqie bodies are 
rarely in the Weft Indies lefs rarefied, than they appear to have been in 
Europe by the fummer*s trial, and that in the hotter months they are 
much more fa 

Summer. Winter. 

oz. dr. gr. oz. dr. gn . 

Brandy, o 4 3a o 4 4Z 

Diflilled Water, 058 o 5 .11 \ 

Spring Water, o 5 11 o 5 14 . 

River Water, o 5 10 o 5 13 

Spirit of Nitre, o 6 24 o 6 44 

Oil of V'itriol, p 7 , 59 o 7 71 

Milk, o 5. 20 o 5 25 . 

Mercury, 7 i 66 7 2 14 

Proof fpirit of any kind weighs feven pounds twelve ounces per gallon. . 
Vol. III. 4 Q But 
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But it has been fennd, that a cubic inch of good brandy is lo grains hea- 
vier in winter than in fummer, as appears by the table; and that 32 
gallohs of fpirits in winter* will make 33 in fummer. Suppofing, there- 
^re, a puncheon of proof rum, containing 1 10 gallons by meafivement, 
to be bought in Jamaica, and carried to England^ and there fold in the 
winter, it will have (hrunk, by contradion occaiioned by dlf&rence of 
climate, 3 gallons, and about i of a pint. If the prime ooft was v&zs.td. 
pir gallon currency, the lofs to the buyer is 7 j. 7 J </• ; and on 10 punch • 
eons, 3/. i6x. 5 i^. ; and on 100 puncheons, 38/. \u yd. Hence it 
has been rightly judged more profitable, to buy (pints in winter, or cold 
weather, and &11 them in hot. 

The cubic inch of proof fpirit, accord- 1 Troy weight. Avoirdnp. 

iDg to the Englifli hydroAatical table> \ p. wt. gr. bz. dr. 

weighs — — J 9 '9-73 o 8.6{i 

SECT. XII. 

SEA-WATER, &c. 

The fea«water, being more (aturated with fait in this climate than in 
the Northern Zones, exhales lefs, and lofes lefs of its weight. Hence, 
not only the atmofphere reflingon it is lefs foggy, and therefore lefs in- 
commodious tb the inhabitants bordering upon the coafts, but it is there- 
by more eflfeAually preferved from putrefying, and loading the air with 
n6xious effluvia^ which, combined with the heat, would become highly 
peAilential. 

The water of the rivers here, and frequently that of the fea, is in the 
early part of the morning warm to the feel, and cool in the evening. 
The truth is, the fenfes are deceived in this experiment^ and it happens 
from the different ftate of the atmofphere at thofe times. Early in the 
morning* the air is cooler than the water, the warmth which the latter has 
acquired in the courfe of the day, being partly retained by means of the 
fand or mud at the bottom ; but in the evening, the atmofphere having 
been heated to a greater degree than the water, and not yet much dt)- 
vefted of its warmth, either by the fun*s abfence, or the land wind, is 
actually warmer than the water. In the morning, therefore, the rivers 
are frequently feen to exhale a flight mift or fleam, efpecially when the 
air is more than ufually cool. 

The 
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The water of the brackifli rivers on the coaft yields about i drachm 
of fea ialt from a quarts, or i ounce from 4 gallons. 

I have no meafurement of the quantity contained in a gallon of our 
fea-water; but it would be curious to try the experiment in the hotter 
months, and compare with that of the Britifh CbanneU whofe produce 
has been computed at 5 i ounces per gallon. 

SECT. XIIL 

n'idesj Currents^ and Magnetic f^ariations. 

The centrifugal force of the earth, arifing from its diurnal ntotion, is^ 
computed by Sir Ifaac Newton, to raife the water at the iEquator to the 
height of 85,472 feet above the water at the Poles ; and the united force 
of the fun and moon raifes the ocean i o f feet ; confequently the attrac- 
tion or gravitation mud be greateft in this part, from the greater proxi- 
mity of thefe two bodies. If the moon were conflituted at the JEquU 
nodial, there would be always high water under that circle, and low 
water at the Poles; and, therefore, the nearer the ipoon approaches to 
the iEquinoAial, the lefs is the agitation of ocean in that part of the 
globe. That the tides may have their full motion, the ocean in which 
they are produced ought to be extended, from Eaft to Weft, a quarter 
of the great circle of the earth at leaft; becaufe the places where the 
moon raiies moft, or moft deprefles the water, are at that diftance from 
one another ; hence it appears, that it is only in tlie great oceans, that 
fuch tides can be produced ; and why in the large Pacific ocean they ex- 
ceed thoie in the Atlantic ocean; why the tides are not fo great in the 
Torrid Zone, where the ocean is narrowed, as in the Temperate Zones on 
either fide ; and why they are fo fmall at iflands that are far diftant from 
continental fliores. As the tides pafs over (hoals, and run through 
ftraits and bays of the fea, their motion becomes various, and their 
height depends on fo many circumftances, that it is impoffible they (hould 
be regular. 

Thus the tide at Bermudas fets varioufly, and does not flow above 5 
feet ; and that only when the fun is in the Southern Tropic; at pther 
times, not above 3 feet. 

At Jamaica, it rarely flows (according to my obfervation) above 1 8, 
inches or 2 feet at moft ; though the violence of fea bree^^es, and Norths,, 

4 Q 2 will 
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iviU fometimes create a fmall dtfTerence; and in rivers which fall into 
deep bays on the South fide, the flux and reflux rarely exceed one foot« 
The influence of the before-mentioned bodies upon the Tropical feas, is 
doubtlefs one caufe of thofe prodigious currents obicrved among all thefe 
iflands fituated within them* Thefe currents are faid to be variable, as 
well in their times of fetting in, as their diredion ; however, a more cer* 
tain knowledge of their motions and dodrine, which can only be the re- 
fult of very careful and regular obfervation, feems defireable, for the fake 
of navigation. The currents on the South coafl of Jamaica ufually fet 
during the reign of the regular trade wind, to the N. W., into the gulph 
of Mexico, and circulate to the N. through the Florida channel ; while 
the Norths prevail, they tend rather S. Wcfterly. 

The continual torrent which fweeps through the gulph of Florida, and 
along the North American coaft, with fuch ilrength and rapidity, as 
even to have been remarked fo high as the ifle Sable, in North latitude 
44'' 30', is attributed to a certain permanent caufe ; and, if the theory be 
right, can ieldom vary much in its diredion from the influence of winds^ 
or, at leafl:, only to fome little depth beneath the furface. 

Cafting our eyes over the map of this quarter of the globe, we obferve 
a great multTtude of iflands, rocks, and cajes, which form a femicircufar 
barrier, from the N. W. extremity of the Bahamas, adjacent to North 
America, quite to the ifland of Trinidado, nigh to the Southern part of 
the continent; ranging through an extent of fifteen degrees of latitude. 
The paflage of the water from the great Atlantic ocean into the Carrib- 
bean fea, and Bay of Mexico, is, therefore, confiderably obflruded ; and 
being inceffantly urged on to the Weflward, and N. W., during great 
part of the year, by the trade, or S. £• and Eafterly winds, and by the 
)preffure or gravitation of its own vafl body near the ^Equator, it ought 
to caufe flrong currents in the like diredion between feverat of the wind- 
ward Antilles, or Carribbee iflands ; in a fimilar manner as the frream of 
a river, whofe motion is accelerated between the arches of a bridge. This 
current muA diminiOi in violence, when the water finds ample room to 
expand, and difiufe kfclf freely on every fide, as it does after its arrival 
in the Carribbean fea ; but it is again impeded, at its entrance into the 
Bay of Mexico, by the two Capes of St. Antonio on the S. W. end of 
Cuba, and Catoche on the oppofite continent r which projed to meet each 
ether, like two moles or lunettes at the mouth- of a* fea port; and,, ap- 
proaching 
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proaching fo near as about fifty leagues, neceflarily contraA the paflage, 
and occafion a very fwift current to the Weftward through this ftrait. 
It is accordingly obferved, that a prodigious current fets^ with a conflant 
firong ftream to the Weftward, upon all the Southern parts of the Mex- 
ican Bay, fo far as the Strand of Vera Cruz ; and, being then deflcfted by 
the curved fliape of the land, veers round to the Eaftward along the op* 
polite (hore, endeavouring to pafs out again where it meets with leaft re- 
fifiance ; and making its progrefs by the W. end of Cuba to the North- 
ward, till it difembogucs by the Florida gulph into the Atlantic ocean ; 
the firong barracade of the Bahama ides and flioals, together with a 
counter current proceeding from the Bahama ftrait^ fecming to guide its 
efflux that way. The natural courfc of the water, on the £aft Florida^ 
coaf{, fbouldbe fuppofed from Weft to Eaft; but the current here has 
been obferved to be often irregular. When it runs with grcatcft impe- 
tuofity, the Bahama ifles and (hoals agdnft which it fets, may poffibly 
CKTcafionan eddy;, and the reverberated water may turn back again along 
the Florida Ihore to the Weftward, or S. W., towards the Martyres* 
At other times, the rivers, which difcharge in great abundance from the 
lakes and fwamps in that country, may produce a like cfftd:. Mariners 
have remarked, that within the gulph, the current often lets Wefterly;, 
or S. W.5 on the Florida fide, along (horcr and N. E. and N. oflT the 
Cuba and Bahama fides; and, in order to avoid thofe dangerous reefi 
which environ the Florida coaft, they endeavour to get well in with the 
land about the Ha vannah; msdce an allowance of four or fi\'e points in the 
compafs for the current ; and fteer,.as near as pofliible, fbr the Bahama fide: 
The regular trade blows at Cuba from March till Odober or November ; 
during this fpace, the flux of w^ter continues with little variation, fronr 
the E. and S. E» into the Bay of Mexico^ and out again, to the North- 
ward through the Florida gulph. In the other months, the wind oftenc 
Blows violently from the N., or N. W., into the Northern mouth of the 
gulph ; and, meeting the current in oppofition, raifes a chopping, danger- 
ous fea. When this happens, the efflux of the water might, infome de- 
gree, (it would be imagined) Be retarded; at leaft, to a certain depth,, 
although, below that depth it might be unafte6led^. and perfift to run in a 
direction contrary to the wind; but there is reafon for believing, that the- 
current runs with unufual- veltK:ity at fuch times, aided by the drift of 
water from^the Florida^fide; where it is. remarked, that Northerly winds. 

almofti 
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3lmofk empty all the bays. The fame winds may a£l alfb upon the Bay 
of Mexico, and in foftie meafure obftruft the regular influx between Cape 
Antonio and Cape Catoche; whence it may happen, that, a lefs fupply 
than at other times flowing into the gulph, the channel there may be low- 
ered, and confequently caufe a drain from the Florida bays to repIeniHi 

The difficulty of (lemming this current at any feafon of the year, Is the 
reafbn^ that all (hips bound for Jamaica, as well from the Northern colo- 
nies, as from Europe, run Into the latitude of 17% or ly"" 30' North, to 
fall in with the trade wind, which fets with the current, and favours 
their padage. It Is no lefs inconvenient for them to attempt a courfe to 
the ifland by the windward paflfage, though fome few French, and other 
light (hips, have gone to Hifpaniola this way, between the Caicoes, or 
Turk's Iflands; for the current almoft uniformly fets toNorthward through 
that paflage, and is therefore, in general, favourable only to veflels home- 
ward bound from Jamaica to Europe, or North America. The fliips 
which load towards the Weftern end of Jamaica, find great delay when 
they are deep in the water, and homeward bound, in beating up againft 
both the trade wind and current; and, for the mod part, bear away for 
the gulph, having then both of them in their favour. The (hips, there- 
fore, which load at the Eaflern parts, have an advantage in this refpeft; 
for after ftretching acrofs to the N. W. land of Hifpaniola, they haul 
through the windward pallage, with a current to help them, and, by this 
meanSt (horten their navigation confiderably. The larger, or main cur- 
rents, feem to be pretty regular; but the variation in the fmaller ones 
often difconcerts the experted pilots, and requires a courfe of attentive 
obfervation, to determine the probable caufes of their (hifting at different 
times of the year. Whether owing to the pofition of the globe, to the 
tides, the fhifting of the trade wind, the angle of incidence at which thefe 
currents flrike the different head lands, iflands, and coafls, an accidental 
drain, or an accumulation of water at fome fmall diffance, or other 
caufe ; and in what manner the direftion thefe currents take may ufu- 
ally correfpond with the reipefiive caufe. 

[/] It has been obfervcd, that the tide runs unufually high tipon the South coaft of Jamdci, 
when the Norths blow with greateft Tiolc^ce ; this is undoubtecUy occafioned bj the obllnidHon 
then given to the current fetting towards the Bay ot Mexico^ by which means, the water is repelled, 
m^ aci:um)iilated upop the coafis of this illand. 

The 
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The range of the more ileadj currents in thefe feas, accordtng to the 
tefiimony of navigators^ may be thus ftated^ for a general rulet 

Diredion. 
In the Strait between Cape Nicolas (Hifpaniola) and Cape 

Mayze (Cuba), N. £• 

£• end of Jamaica, and Cape Tiburon 

(Hifpaniola), N. by £• 

N. fide of Jamaica, and SSidc of Cubar, W. by N. 
Old Bahama Channel, N. fide of Cuba, W*N-W^ 
Cape Catoche, and Cape Antonio, W. 

OfFthe Havannah, — — E, 

Off the Colorados, — E. by N. 

Qulph Channel between Bahama Ifles 

and Eaft Florida, — N» 

Coaft of Eaft Florida within the 

gulpb, fometimes ■ S. W. 

Caicoes or Turk^s Ifiands, (off N. E* 

part of Hifpstniola,) fometimes Weftcrly. 

The tides are equally as variable and irregular as the fmaller currents^ 

in their periods of flux and reflux i but feldom flow more than three feet^ 

either at the North fide of the Bay of Mexico, at the Wefl end of Cuba, 

or at St. Auguftine, the Northern extremity of Eaft Florida. 

We obfcTve here^ four remarkable provifions for keeping the ocean be- 
tween the Tropics in conftant motion^ that its waters may not,, by ftag- 
nation and cdrruption^ prove deftroflive to animal life; they are, the 
trade winds, the greater faltnefs of the water, tides, and currents^ The 
greater advantage of currents to perform the apparent deftination of tides, 
in this climate, where the ebb and flow is fubjed to fo much irregularity,, 
aiid is, in general, fo inconfiderable, ariics from hence; that if the Tea 
(hould rec'ede here from the fhore tb a greit diftance, during feveral 
hours, as in the Northern countries, leaving an extenfive traft of mud 
and filth, expofed to the exhalation of the lun, and aflion of the wind^ 
the flench produced from them would be infnpportable to human inhabi- 
tants # * A inodetdtfe North* wind'^ now and then, fet^ the water fomewhat 
higher upon the North coafts of this ifland^ and' forces 4t to recede pro- 
portionably from the South fhores ; but the coolncfs and drying quality 
of that wiud, aa well as its fettin^ off the' Soiith fkore^ correct or diffi* 

5 pate 
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pate any putrid exbalationsi fo that they catmot annoy the inhabitants of 

thofe parts. 

Thus has the Almighty not left this portion of the globe deftitnte of 
ncceflary prefervativcs againll the inclemency of the climate ; fo that they, 
who aft liere agreeably to the dilates of right reafon, may enjoy every 
gratification of health and felicity in a reafonable extent, without being 
aifiided with more than their juft proportion of natural evils, in com- 
mon with the reft of mankind. 

And there is no doubt, but that the fame Wiie Being, who contrived 
this conftant agitation of the fea, to preferve its vaft coUedion of waters 
in fufficient purity, has likewife in the iEquatorial climates, defigned the 
extraordinary ebb and flood of the atmoiphere, and its vaft elevation 
jabove the air of the Poles, with the like gopd view of fecuring the frefh- 
Dels and brifk temper of this fluid fo eflential to life, and keeph)g it, by a 
perpetual circulation, from deadnefs and ftinking* 

Tlie variations of the magnetic needle were obferved by Dr. Halley, to 
be very fmall near the i£quator« I have feen no account of them for this 
ifland^ that can be relied upon ; but, if obfervations fhould be faithfully 
made here, they would probably confirm his opinion. . 

According to Mountaine^s chart, conftrudted in the year 1 700, from 
Dr. HaUey *s tables, the variation at Port Royal then was about 6"" 30' £. 
Some late obfervations make it about 6"" o' £. But, as in moft parts of 
the world it is found to be continually either increafingor.decreafing, fo 
we may reafonably conclude^ that it may have altered in both refpeds 
very much during this long interval that ^as pafled iince the confbuftion 
of the chart. For want of a regifter of annual obfervations given to the 
public^ we have no data whereby to determine either what the whole va« 
riation amounts to in a feries of years, or whether it is at this time on 
the increaie or decreaie^ A corred obfervation might be made here, by 
two ftations, one at Port Royal point, the other at Long Bay, or Green 
Ifjand harbour at the Weft end, in the month of December, at which 
time the fun's amplitude, at rifing and fetting, may be taken to a degree 
of great e^adnefSf from his having then the greateft Southern declina- 
tioHi and not being intercepted by the mountains^ from ob(ervers placed 
at thofe convenient ftations. 

In 1 68a, the variation at Martinique (lat. 14* 30' N.) vwis found to 
be 4 deg. 10 m. £aft : in the year 1704, it was 6 deg. 10 m. £• which 

makes 
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makes 2 degrees «i tweiit)r*one years. . At La ,V«ira^Cru3^ (ip^'.^iVN. 
lat. or about a third of a degree n^re to the North than Jamaica) in the 
year 1727, it -was only 2* 15' E. In 1746 the variation at Cape 
Francois (ip*" 4S' ^(- l^t.) Was fopnd to bp 5^ ij'E*; Dr. Halley 
conjedured three lines of no-variation, or lines where the jieedle does not 
deviate in the leaft from its ttue Northern point. The Eaftern or At- 
lantic line takes place in N. lat. ^^^ ^^^ increafes very flow, as appears 
from the preceding examples. Ttie origin oifthefe -magnetic powers, as 
well as the caufe of their variations, remains hitherto a myilery ; though, 
without doubt, they ^t contrived by the fame in6»itely Wife Being, to 
anfwer ibme very important purpofes in the mechanifmi or moti^n^, of 
this globe; but the afcertaining thefe variations with precifion jn the, dif- 
ferent meridians,. as it is attended with no great abftfufity, fo it is ex-- 
tremely interefting to corrciJt;nayigsitip»u. «r4 ih«; .right lyrcgt^iata of . 
charts and maps [g] 
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XsH ^ regular attention to the courfe of this variation is of the utmoft importance alio u> lanc^ej 
property tit this tflsnd, in reg^ t^ the true fixln^-df^l^^darieU; thehviincertairity^liiirm^ l»eenacr>n<' 
i^nt iborc^' of diipute and liti|^on ey^ iince the Uland 'W9»^^ f^^l \Vptj^\x^ tnot funre^s ' 
were merely imagiatry, fb that it is but of late yjears that our furvevors have been C9nftraiiiied by 
lAeer dint of penal laws to make actual furvcys; if we (bppofe an a^ual (iirvey ihadei; ind'the lines * 
duly marked on earth, oron trees^ in order for a patetit purruant4D the diagram munied» -apd that a • 
difpute, coiicerniog^the true fixings on all fides^ (houUl happim five or fix years aftenmrdsi it is highly 
probablby ^at, ob the.fiiired re^furvey, a, moft-matciiial difference would be found; ipr, if the fii^ 
furveyor Has 'not aflloWed foV the variation of the n^dle, but has taken the magnetic dieHdian fi>r his ^ 
guide; or if he has made an allowaneei but the fut>fcquC;n£ fiitveyor.lhould xuSt^io the like, a cdnfrt 
derable alteration may be made to the boundary in the courfe of a few years, and the fitc-of thep^'j 
varied^ both with«refpo6l to its Eafiem 2|nd Weilem lines*. This efkSt has undoubt^ly happened in 
a multitude of examples, fince few furveyors here advert to it, or make any fpecification of it, eifher 
on the original diagram, or on a re-furvey. * , _ .. 

This is fufiicient to ihew, what'an equivopai ufe ^e make here of the term hmiifAiiy% which» lAfteid : 
of beivg rendered io unceitain by the omiffipn of furyisyors, th? decay or deflru^ligq.qfjnarked trtfls, 
and other caufes, ought to be perfe6tly diftindt and obvious, fpas to beafcertained upon the view only* 

It isneedlels to add, the many hanUhips ^whi^ may fpring firom this irregolarity, to the vexation 
and difturbance of the poorer (Htlers; who are ill able to codteH their location with' a grafping^ liti- 
gious^ and opipent neighbour. , . . .,. . \ . , .' .., 

For putting (lop to fuch injuflice, the legiflature cannot interpbfe too flri^ly ; and, next to regu« . 
lating the qualifications, duties, and* proceedings, of every fworn furveyor belonging to the ifland, if 
might, perhajft, be attoided with very happy efie^, if every proprietor of land, or his agast, fiiould •' 
be oblig^by law, to make an vanxaX perambulation round his lines» on a certain day to be fisged fay , 
the law, in thatfeafon of the year which has ufually been experienced the dneft, and ttjoffconveni* ' 
ent for the putpofe, in each rcfpcdive parifti. By this cafy method, thelnarks might bctouftamtly'^ 
pieferved or renewed, as th^ are iii Engbnd, where this is^ o^ ilomary pra6ltpc^ for afcertaining di^ > 
bounds of pariihes, manors, &c. ,Re*furxeys would become unnegeifaryi aad many expenfive law- . 
fuits be prevented* 

Vol. m. 4 R ' " Juftly ' 
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^'SrNOPsis of Vegttdhk chii other PrdduStions oftbhljland^ f roper for 
' Exptn^ation; or •Romi Ufe'dnd CdnfUniptm. Of.Exottdi^i culthaHJe 
'for one or dthW bf th^eVurpdfesy and of iis noKtou^ . arid liffut Anh'^ 

trtoisy^&c. •^•' ■'■. -• - ■ *• ' ' * ■••:.''. • ' v * 

r. SuGA« Caite. ^^ AriMdd Saccdrifera^ . . i : 

TH £ mantif^&xirefc ^odutfed front tbU valuable ptaot faarvin^.aU 
ready been difcuiTed, it remains only to fay, tblt thCifiD^ t/imil 
r^r of its cultivation in difi^rjent fojls, and the whole procefs of thqi m^- 
nufa^ure of ils. expreiiod juice, would lead into toa.^xtefttive. ? field* 
The (iutti'raiidi* of ithrtb^i'ihc't^^^ uwderftood iri thi9'ifland>^ 

aha tnP: niaaufaciure qajlj impi;ovmgj a knovvlcdgc pr Inem,^ perhaps, 
as things, are at prefent circum^aace^y is- beft acquired by pra^ice^Qd 
expcrteticcf^, fittce^ we have nd rules a*' yet laid dowiiv fuitable to eyer/pe- 
cutlanty of fltuat^d^; pbr bi^Qry pf jTolli'^nB/mariures, '.^.e/,fbf the' jfeve-l 
rsd difirjb&Sisf (tiuiiflaiid:: fucb a.\^oTJ£!might )^ extremely u&fbd^and isir' 
dtelMf5i"te!lfch^^Wa^^^ ■''']'^\'- "^^'ir'^v ' ^■-' ^ ■•-." j ' '. i^'> 

\ llie' geixeralpropoj U^^ the jiilce of thlyplahl^, and.i^r 

manufaftures, are rated as follows : . .. ^ .. 

Ouie juice. ']!lf(ift!0^>«d6.' ' RSefiae'd Sugah ' Md«ffe«. - Runi; . : Hhch. Punclil. 

• Adloiis^' lb;\vt, Sibgle dk)li6le gtfi> ()tft^pin^t' gaU* <)t$« pints, act; cwt« at iiorgtlf; 
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The remainder of the Juice confifts of water, fcum, and dregs, from 
which rum is alfo diftilled. A portion of the ikimmitigs is given to mule^ . 
and hogs on moft eftates; and, as the propoTtions muft vary witbthe|J 
quality of the foil, the goodnefs, or impovcriflied llate of^the land, the, 
qui^ntity of rain, and other circumftances, it is iinpoifibic to foL thtm to 
any unerring ftatidard. Many reckon 20a gallons of rum to 3 hogflieadisr 
of fugar, and this may be admitted9 where ikimmings and melanes afc 



bpth .of them sppllcad .: . i»^^rA^j,i^,ny»y.j?e poropu|c4^ that only about onc-^ 
fourth .Dart of' the iUgLMaieatst/'*' '" -^--''^- ^-^^^ -'-- -^~--- --f^- 




ofmeiaucs. Iri this, cafe, loc 

gallon QfQiela;Qfes,Qr, 4 gaUonsoIra /.>. one puncheon of 1 12 gal- 

lons to two hogflaeads of i^ooib. eac^, nett weight. There, is a great 
wafte pf this tyrup'in v^anous \)y;ays; m tt^cfunbg^ the cifterns,' 

&c. and.P^Och is Idft lii'tbe fugar ho^ftieads, uridrained. i[^e wafte \ai 
liogfhead ,qt jfugarpn the voyage hbipe T& yery trequently* io6)b. Wt., 
which qhiefly (If not entirely) is melafles j from ill-cUred fugars the 
drain is ft ill greater, ^mpunfing fometimes toohe-third of the wbol^ weight 
fliippedi ibolb. may, therefore, bp called the av,eragp /^r hoglhead. 
This, oh 1 060 bogflieads, is 1 00,000 lb., which prpjiably ', might havtf 
yicl4ed &7^o puncheops of rum, .worth upwards of i 2,oqo /. fterling.^^ ' ^ 

Svgair is of the fame nature^s honey ; It yields the fame principles, and 
in the fame proportions ; it' is 9 native vegetable foap, containing an oil 
mifcible with water, by means of a fafiiio-acid fubftance. Lime readil}r 
unites with aljl acids^ but .probably lofes all its cauftic quality by the 
union, arid by imbibing a large Quantity of faftitious air 19 the procefsv * 

2.\^i>iG0. -'-'.Inatgofera. / ' 

Thei;e ^re three ipecies'of it, the common, the^«^//WZi^ arid ^6 wild: 
The firft yields more of the dye than the others, but is fubjeft to n)ore 
miichances in the culture. The fecond is better than the firft ; but thd 
wpd indigo is preferable to cither ; .its leaver are fm^ller, the ftem more 
woody, ^d it grows fometimes 8 or.ib Feet high. It is found in great 
plenty in the river cburfes arid ' favannahs on the South fi^e of Jairiaica, 
particularly aboqt the Rio MinJ^p in Clarendon,' near the banks of which 
it was jformerly 'cultivated,, as appSears from the ruins of feveral vats ftill 
remaining;. It Jis inudb hardier than the. other (pedes, ^qd the dye ex«^ 
traded firopi it is of a beautiful copperifb caft, and ,clofe grain.' As it ha^ 
a tap rooty it tequires a deep' foil, and thnye^ - heft in what is .free and 
rich, in a warm ^tuation, where it/is frequently fefrefheij with rain; It 
may be planted at any ^eafbn of the jear. The land 1? firlt hoed in* littl6 
ftfait trenches, about two inches deep, and eighteen inches afunder \ the 
feed is fown in thefe'.^renches.not vdry thick, and then lightly covered iri 
with earth. A bufliel pf feed is 3^\&Kt^ipT .fii"^ to q^ht.acre^'. ' If, the 

[b'\ The proportions may be'Toucid to vary from one-fbuitK tO' oife^-niteend^V ^t(X>rdilig to* the 
yki5ngifMecane»,-and^fccpl<»foreof<he»dH^ - > c:: jli.::i ^\cA :/ ^'"''«.| 

•run 9 hut, I think, this aUowance of fpirit too large, if it is of good proof, or highly re6tined. 
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weather proves warm and ferenei the plant will appear above ground 
in a few days, and, with moderate (howers to bring it forward, will 
be fit to cut in fix or feven weeks» The ground mufl be hoed and 
cleaned as foon as the young plants appear to loofen the foil about 
them, and facilitate their growth. In fbme parts, they do not come 
to perfedlion under two or three months ; and are generally obferved 
to.anfwer befl when cut in full bloilbm, as the leaves are then thick^ 
and fulleft of juice. The French diftinguifli the time by fqueezing 
a plant in the hand; and, if the leaf cracks, they fuppofe it to have 
acquired the due maturity. The vats for manufaduring it are ge- 
perally three, placed ju a regular flight, like fleps, one afcending to 
the other. The higheft, which is the largeft, is called the fleeper* 
^nd the dimenfions about fixteen feet fquare, and two feet and an half, 
in depth. This opens by one or two holes, made through a junk of 
hard timber (built in the front-wall towards the bottom) into the 
fecood^ which is of greater depth ; and the fecond opens in the like 
maqner into the third, or froalleft. Thefe latter are called batteries, 
or l)eaters ; and feme make them both of equal fize, which, in pro- 
portion tathe dimenfions above given, ought to be twelve feet length, 
by ten breadth, and four and an half depth in the clear. They are 
iyujlt /with mafonry, and lined with a flrong terrafs, like the fleeper, 
pr (pjf clofe-gralned plank (not cedar) of two inches and ah half thick j 
well " taftened to the frame with large ifpike-nails, and carilked^ to 
prevent, leaking. .Vats of thefe. given dimenfions are proper for about 
f^ven acres of the plant. ...» . . ' . , 

; When <very^ thing is in readinefs, ^he plant is cut, and regularly 
Uid in tlie fleeper, with the ftalk upwards (which haftens the fer- 
mentation), till this yat is three-parts full. A number o'f 'xalTs arc 
tQfin Isiid the whole length or the vat, ^t the diftance of about eieh- 
teen inches from one another:, tnete are' ftroriirly wedged dowi), bv 
jn^an^ of timbers, whicrx art made to.preis upon them, to preVcnt 
the plams, Crom buoying up^ when water is put upon them? /The 
fofteft water^ ;infwers bdl for the purpqfc ; and as much is let in as 
the weed wil| .imbibe,-, coy^^ with a furface of four or five 

li^c^e?. ' In this ftate It, is left . to ferment. In twenty-four hours, It 
grows fb hot, that no one can.be^r the hand iiv^t; and, if the pro- 
£efe py^s oh welli ' it will bubble like water in a pot upon the fire 

and 
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and (keW a tinge of very duiky blue. Great nicety Is required, as 
well in not fufiering the tender tops to run into purrefa£tion, which 
might fpoil the whole, as in drawing off the water at the critical 
moment ; for, if it is drawn two hours too ibon, great part of the 
pulp will be loft ; and, if the fermentation is kept on as much too 
long, the labour will be loft. 

To avoid thefe diiafters, a handful of the weed is frequently taken 
out; and, when the tops are obferved to becomie very tender and 
pale, and the ftronger leaves to change their colour to a lefs lively 
pale, this is known to be the proper pcnnt; and the liquor muft be 
fpeedily drawn off into the iecond vat, there to be thoroughly beaten 
and incorporated [h] ; to perform which operation, a variety of ma- 
chines have been invented. In Jamaica, they formerly fufiered the 
liquor to ftand twenty-four hours in this iecond vat, and tben^ 
churned it for three or four hours with paddles, or pieces of boards 
drilled full of holes, and fattened on. the end of long poles. The 
French made ufe of a kind of buckets, > without any bottom, fixed to 
poles, which refted on pivots,* and were pulled up and let fait again 
alternately with a jerk. But far more convenient machines afe now 
conftruded, with a cog-wheel, which moves the levers, or beater^» 
with greater regularity, and faves the labour of -many* Negroes; the 
whole being kept in motion with a fingle horfe^ op n^e; and one of 
them will perform more work in half an hour, than fix Negroes arei 
able to do in fix hours; fb.that they fully jaiifwer the.expeqce pS 
erecting them, and frequently reduce an imperfed): tindure to grain, 
which could hardly otherwiie be brought about. When the liquor 
has, by means of fuch a machine, or any other method, been . well 
churned for the fpace of fifteen or twenty minutes, a little of^it being 
taken up in a plate will appear curdled^ or as if full of a faiall- giiaini 
A quantity of clear limcr water, alwaya kept ready for4rhe occafion^ 

r 
, r ^ ' •» 

Ik] Some 'have ufed the following fimple contrivance on this occafion with fuccefs. A fmall 
fquare ftick, panted white, and graduated with black lin«B| of fix or dght to an inch (the inches 
1)eing numcricallv marked from the bottom), is fixed conveniently within the deeper in a perpen- 
dicukr .pofition. . This is carefully obferved, from time to time^> to note with esadnefs the higheft 
rife of' the fc^m ; and immediately, when it begins to fubfide, the plug is to be drawn ou^ and the 
liquor difchargcd into the next vat. A fimilar ntethod is pral^ifedin Eg3rpr,*nodifdvcr the tncrdafe 
6r fill! of the l4ile by a graduated column, (Mti the mokkias } from whence perhaps the hint w«f 
takeoi ... 

is 
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is then gra<kially let in, -to augment and pcocipitiite .*h» ^«^A/. ; fh§ 
ft irring aiwi 4ieating the indigo wqter bcbag ilill ci»imueHpi wd'Jha 
colour a^nd appearance of the Jkculd being cawfijUy ctenftAppl . frpm 
time to time, as the work advances; for the grain .paflesj by. degrees^ 
from a greeuiih caft to a fine hUie, which i? the proper oolojir whP^ 
the liquor has been fufficiently worked. . Too fWftU «i ^itttJpn ^iU 
kave the grain coar(e jsa:x6. green ; whtlft itoo long contioyel^:(9. bQaCing 
<:aufes It to turn ahnoft black. By examiuiog it therefore K^fOi^pi^y 
during the f roCefs ia a filvcr cup, or a (b.up-pUte, the operatQjr poijy 
foon learn to diflinguifli whether to have his iiidigo of a decj), Qpp- 
peri(h blue, or of a paler complexion, as he chufes. When Jthc 
liquor wherein the faculaivAixx is quite clear, he may be fatis£ed it 
has lime-water enough. . The lime-water muft be perfedlly deaOp 00 
otherwife the indigo will be very much fpeckled ; nor Aiould too large 
a quantity of it be let in, which would render the indigo too hard, 
and of a greyifti caft. When the indigo water has acquired a ftrong^ 
purple colour, and the grain has become fcarcely perceptible, it muft 
be left to fettle, which it yrill do in eight or ten hours. The clear 
water is then very gently drawn off, out jof the beatiug*vat, tbxougb 
the plttg«holes, fixed for that purpofe a few inches above the floor^ 
or tottom ; and the fediment remains hehiud, which is carefuily 
Arained through a horfe-hair fieve, to render the indigo perfbdljr 
clean, and then put into bags of ofnabrig, or other coarfe linen, 
eighteen inches l<xig, and twelve wide, which are fuipended .foe 
about five or fix hours in the ihade, to drain out the water. Th9 
months of the bags are then well faftened, and put iato a preisi X9 he 
entirely freed from any remains of water, which would hurt the 
quality of the dye. The prefs is a box of five feet in length, two and 
a half width, and two depth, having holes at one end, to let off the 
drained water* In this box the bags are piled one upon another, 
until it is quite full ; a plank, fitted juft to go into it, is laid at top^ 
and loaded with a fufficient number of weights, which, by a gradual, 
conftant prefliire, entirely ^ueeze out the water, and the indigo 
becomes a fine ftiff pafte. It is then taken out of the bags, fpread 
upon a plank, and cut into fquares of two inches each, which are 
ranged, under cover, in a free air, without expofure to the fiin^ 
which would be very hurtful to the colour of the dye. Wbilft it is 

^ in 
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fa the dfyiilg houie,^ it fhodld be'tumdi three oir four times a day to 
prevent its rbttilag. The flies muft likewife be driven from it. Care 
h taken tahave" it thoroughly dry before it is packed, becaufe, if it 
is pat dWmj> into the cafks for exportation^ and headed up, it will 
fweatt^ and inevitabiy be fpoiled. Good, marketable indigo fhould be 
of 1 fine, copp6riih, blue colour, deep, and (hining, with a fmboth 
graih. It (hould break eafily, fwicn in watei*, and burn very freely, 
having fome white cinders behind. 

. The falilts in indigo generally arife, firft, from too long a potrefaftion, 
which g^ves it a dirty hiie} fo that it looks like blaxrk mould, or mud: 
fecondly, from, too little beating; and then it has a coarfe grain, and 
ar green iih colour: thirdly, from too mtich beating, which always 
imbues^ it with a^bla^k caft : fourthly, from a mixture of the particles 
of lime, When the lime-water has not been fufficiently depurated, or 
when too largi a quantity, of this water has beeti let in, which renders^ 
ibgreyifhr, aiirfjhaiid r fifthly, for want of 13me*wfetferi»oc wh^btiorcj 
isiufedr; !by which negiedbv it never. comes to a dub granulation, nor* 
f€t$es well, afuTdeppfitsionlylan ihoonfiderable part of the fub^jtance. 
Fr^qnohall which it aq^pears, that n6 finall degree of ikill and attention^ 
a{e. Ji?equired in .^qdu^iog and perfecting thi$ n)fau\]fa££iir«^ And^ 
hef^ce we 'may eafily cou.ceive, how the jighit man^^ment c^ it came 
tp'be^/loA iu' JateaicaV.^ter fl)e plaaiter$ hzd Jot many years difufed 
iti^r f^r mMch depends ^ob the knowledge gained by a b^g/courie ^^f 
e^^pf r iex^c^i a()d c^fer v.atiot^ to dire^' the exa£l degree of ferAueataticuT^^ 
Qf^be^tmg^ a^ appl juration of the lime- temper, as rvveil as the methoch 
of,:curing^nd4ryi^)g.fprthemarkft., : r: 

:Tbis Mi^l^le commodity is the principal mgredient.knownt £qt 
d^iggta/fi^eiblue:; aijd nt) part of the wory a^orc); bet^r foil'^ tho 
c^lti^re of Indfgsii th^n^t^e interiof^parts^qf Jamaica*. A^d to which,., 
thjjtt it is iif9t.hii^l^y in (he parriaf^; s^nd that a few. barrels, of ibsiaii 
fizet-fuch^as 3 n^ule: raiay convey: thrqughthe moft difficult* roads, 
lyijil. qpn^aioj^a qiiantity of it of ^great yaltiq- Fifteen Negroes are 
eflJepqfvcd fy^Hkie^^ tp manage and; attend twenty acres ;; and. twenty- 
five Negroes are allowed to fifty. Four Negroes are therefore about 
eljual to' five acjes ;' whicfx^ proves th^t ^if may be eiitered upOii by 
meii of exceedingly fm^l.Gapitak. And it is sAQ> certain^ that they . 
Vfikl have litoe /6f doing othet oceafiohd^ work, through the year; . 

One 
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Dne.acre of rich (oil, well planted,. \^ilU with good ieafins and 
proper management, yield two hundred pounds wei^t[ry in twelve 
jaaonths ; for this plant gives ratoous, or reproduces, affording four 
or five crops in a year; but mud be re<*planted afterwa^ds.^ One 
Negroe*s load, of good plants, will, produce one pound weight of 
g^Dod indigo; and, fuppofiog a mule-load fix times as muph, the 
latter will be equal to fix pounds weight. A planter, poifefled of four 
Negroes, and two mules, with five acres in this cultivation, may 
therefore be allowed, by prudent management, to nuke one thoufand 
pounds weight fer annum; which, at 6s. per pound fterlii^, is 
worth 300/. 

About the year 1620, the trade for indigo flood thus. Three 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds weight was fpent in a year, in £u* 
rope; which, at 4^* 6 J. per pound at Aleppo, coft 75,833 A. 6 x. 8^.; 
at IS. 2d. in the Eaft-Indies, coft 20,416/. izs. 4 J.. In later times, 
Great-Britain and Ireland have confumed eight hundred thoufand. 
pounds weight and upwards per annum ; and were computed to pay 
France 200,000/. annually for what they bought from her. Ja-' 
maica once furniihed a large fupply ; but, the tax of 3/. 6^w per 
pound being injudicioufly impofed by parliament, the planters were 
obliged to drop it^ and went upon other commodities. In ccmfe^ 
c|uence, until the planter^ of South-Carolina Undertook this article, * 
the French iflands (and principally Hifpaniola) fupplied not only 
Great ^Britain, but the greater part of Europe, About 1747, the* 
Carolinians remitted about 6wb hundred thoufand pounds weight to ^ 
Britain ; which fold well, though of a quality inferior to the French: 
but they have (ince improved it (b, as to be nearly equal. Such 
were the efTefts of this high duty ; which loft the nation many thou* * 
fand pounds yearly, and ^tirpated indigo from Jamaica, to the ruta 
of feveral induftrious families. A wiier parliament, after the mana* 
fa6ture began to thrive in Carolina, inftead of laying on duties to pro- 
hibit, granted a bounty of fix-pence per pound weight on all indigo 
raifed in the American colonies, and imported into Great*Britain di- 

[/] Thirty to eighty pouadt weight Is aUowed for tolerable ytdding in South-Carolina.'^ But it is 
CO be obferred, that thefe lands are poor in comparifon with dke frefli-cleared wood*land of Jamaica, 
which requires to^be'exhattftod by diis, or fimic other vegetable of an impoverifliing nature befeic 
ijL will oiake fc^gar ; and for fujdi bak two hundred pounds wei^t will noc appear ac all exifgeratedi 
a^d^ity'pounds weight/rr acre, ibr the medium produce of indifferent foils. 

4 redly 
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rtStlf (torn the place of ^owch» The encouragement was politic ;. 
yet this article does not feem as yet .to be cultivated in our colonies to. 
fitch extent as to fiimiffi the home-demand ; for the importation of 
French iddigo is flill permitted. Whence it feemst diat» for want of 
employing more bf our lands iu this article, the market? for fug;ar* 
will be giottedy and that fbr indigo not fufficiently fiocked. 

In 1672, Jamaica had iixty indigo-works, chiefly in Vere^ which 
produced fifty thoufand pounds weight per anmm. If, therefore, it 
had not ttitl with fb fatal a cheeky we may judge, from this floui 
rifhing (bite of it at fb early a period, that, in .the courfe of twenty, 
or thirty years, it would have yielded five or fix times as much, : iod 
gone on increafin^, in proportion to the homordemand, to . the pre-* 
fent hour ; by which the nation might have faved fome. millioils b& 
money. At prefent it is cultivated here by about twenty difierent 
fittlers, mofl: of whom reiide in the parifh of St; Thomas in thd: 
Eaft. The medimi pcodUccw in Jamaica, of one cutting is.fifty pounds 
weight /^ acre. ^ Few, who have cultivated it here in .the lowlandt- 
of late years, gained more than two cuttings, the firfl in July, the 
iccond in Auguft, for waiit of feafbns. In the wet, rich lands of the 
interior parts, it is probable, four or five cuttings a year might be got, . 
as in Hifpaniola ; where thfe Freiich cultivate it on frcfh wood-lands^, 
to flerilize and prepare them, for fugar, repeating the cut every fix 
weeks, five times, or even oftener, in the year* And this kind of 
foil feems the befl-adapted, as it mupieflionably produces an indigo 
of the bed quality, and worth feveral fhillings per pound weight 
more than what is made firom poorer foils, or in fituations which.hav6 
not feafbnable rains« Hence, it will not fucceed well in the lower fa- 
vannah lafids of Jamaica, whofe ftaple is rich enough, but not fuffi« 
clently watered. 

3. CoFF£E. •«- C^a. 

This fhrub, it is needkfs to mentiott,r was originally brou^t from 
Arabia Felix, where it is cultivated, between the hills, in a dry foil, 
and watered frecjuently by artificial channels from rivers, cut on 
ptirpbfe. It gtows luxuriantly in alt the inland parts of Jamaica; 
which are therefore, with great reafon, in general, thought, too rich ; 
aift) wet foi^ it* Hie drier the foil,: and 'warmer the .fituation is, the 

better will be the benids; tfiey wilt be fmalter, and have lefs piilp^ • 
You III. 4 S and 
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and this is the fort which will gaia the preferoEiccf at ftaarkct^ filom- 
the fuperioT ' excellence of its fldvbur. The Sonth^-fide parts of the 
iiland produce a much better- flavoured cofiee than the North»iide« 
The berries of the latter and midland-parts . a^e large, and have a 
ftiUpulp, which requires a long tioie to dry; and the . . atmofphere 
and weather of thefe diftri£i:s are. too moi(Lfor:the puj^ofe! ib that 
the coffee, brought from thence, is frequdndj .cbvered with a degree 
of mouldineis, and contra£ts a mufty, diiagreeable fmell and tade. 
The larger, therefore, and more fucculent the berries are, the worie 
will be their flavour. : TJie beft way of iraifing thein is from the: 
feed; for the young plants do hot talccroot well, nor thrive, in the 
lowlands, if they have been brought ^om- the mountains: but, if 
i^fed in a nurfery in the lowlands 6*om! feed, thdy miy-be tranf- 
^Qted with focceis dorhig the' rainy &a(bns, or whbn jtheiground is; 
thoroughly moiflened. The feeds, or berries, for this purpofe, fhould * 
be fet immediately after their htiag gatfae^^ '^oirAthe.tree ; .6ther- . 
wife they are^apt to failt' Whed'the p)aiit& are about fivenrfut rncheS'* 
high,- and. grow ' double, (or two togothii); titcy ihonld he carefulljr* 
fepa'rated; which is done by drawing one or both, and planting thooii: 
iu feparate beds, without injuring the fibres of ther roots, or expofing! 
them too long to the air, which would prd)ably kUl the plants. . 
: The berfy ripens from Augnft to 0£lober/ blackens in , Noviember^ t 
and is fit to gather in December; but it ought never to- be gathered 
until the pulp is exhaled, and the coat fufiec^d tp become thoroughly: 
dry and ihriveled ; fo that they appear ready to drop off theitifelves^ , 
and actually fall off upon a (light touch. 1 have always experienced^ • 
that the beft*flavoured cofiee was colleded from under the tree$, • 
where it had recently fallen, quite dry, black, and , ihtiv'eled. ^ 
Wherever it is cultivated, it ought to be planted at difl&nces fuitable 
to its growth; for, in the lowlands, it rarely exceeds five feet in 
height; but, in the mountains, it rifes to ten feet,' or more. The 
diftance therefore at which they arefet frotia each other ought to equal 
the height at which they ufually grow . in thefe parts . refpeclively. - 
The produce of a good tree A £tom one pound 'and a half to twa 
pound weight. , , 

The mountain coffee might be improved by fending . the berrieSf 
when gathered, to the . lowlands^ where the heat is greater, and air 

i; ' more. 
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ifiorcdry; • tabft prepared' fbr the* market j iiiftead o¥' keeping them; fi^- 
\k)lved ma dammy j\iice; which will not pafs ofF tteely in- a damp 
attriofpherei but cotrt^ts dnd hurts thefeed, THe'prf)|Jrfetorspf'ex-' 
tenfive walks fltould provide themfelves with \a large bairbactfe; Or' 
pfetformfiterrafle<fbr ^Ikhke^^^ drying ojf the (eed ; a.Od,' 

if it was contrived under a roof, it would* be moife eligible thaii the' 
common method of iayin^'f Kern as the quantity 

fphzd over a large platfbrrti cannot be eafily refcued from a fudden 
fhoweri' A-dryiAg houfe therefore, with one or more floors, which 
would admit a' free current of air, and exclude the r^in' and ftin-^ 
fhine',-' might bfe mbft proper; ' After 'the berries are thoroughly' 
d'riedi they are cleared of their coat or huifkl . This was formerly;* 
pcrfortned iii Jamaica by pounding them in large mortirs ; a 'laborious 
afid very improper method, as, by the Violent . aiid fucceffive blows 
of the peftle, they were frequent!/ contufed, and broke in pieces, 

•'The Arabians, after haying idriefl* their cofFcie fufEciently upon', 
mats, fpread it on an' even flpor, and '.break oif the hulk by pafling a^ 
htavy wo6den roller to >nd fro Upon It; they then winnow and' 
cleanle it; and expofe it to to6. air for fome days, to give it a more ' 
pcrfeO: drying, without which it would be apt to heat, . and fo lofe 
its flavour. The ^raSice now u fed In Jamaica, (ince it has CQme 
into more general cultivation, is * fimilar to the Arabian; the hulk' 
being taken off by 'machines turned by' mules. Wooden rollers are 
preferable either to' ftohe or. iron"; for the ftone is fubjeft to depofite 
a grit, and the iron a riiftV and the large timbers of Jamaica are 
fufEciently ponderous. The advantages of the roller are the difpatch 
of work, and equality of preffure ; both which contribute to render 
this article more fit for market, as well as more profitable. And the 
advantages of delaying to gather, the berries, till they are dry and 
(hriveled, are, that the hg Iks may betaken oflT with the utmoft faci- 
lity, and the berries be impregnated with the beft flavour [i]. 

The great fault of the Weft-India coffee is the want of flavour, or 
having a difagreeable one. This may be attributed to feveral caufes. 

1. The growing in too ttioift a foil; which (though it always in- 
creafes the fize of fruit and vegetables, yet) greatly depreciates their : 
quality. 

[Z'] The moff approved engines* now ufed in this illand, wcie invented by the ingcni6u8 Mr. ^ 
Latham, and are capable of cleaning one hundred hogfbeads in a day. 

4 S 2 2. Gathering 
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20 Gathejnog the berries too fooo* Sqme pUoten /^i0ic^ thcin^ 
\Khile they are redt and hence find: the utmoft. difficulty in eztricatinsr 
the hulk. At this, time, the berries are much lar^pr^ and w.eig^ he^ 
yi^r» th»n tho(e which are permitted to ripen perfe£Uy on trqea;^ lor, 
when they. are ripe» the pulp is diichar^ed, and they are lig^htert as 
well as fmaller, than Wore. 

3, Some error in the drying of them when gadierqdt whiph i^ult 
be conftantly attended to ; for they cannot be too much ezpoled to 
tne air in the day-time; but they mufl be^ every evenings removed | 
under cover» and carefully fcreened from dews and rain. Nor iOiould. 
they be placed near any fort of liquid or moifture; for thefe berries 
are very apt to imbibe moifture, and the flavour of any liquid near 
them ; ib that, even if it is pure water, the berries will be enlarg^d^ 
and their flavour diminiihed by it A bottle of rum, being placed on 
a ihelf, in a clofet in which a canifter of cofiee-berries, clofely (lopped, 
was ftanding at fbme diftapce^ in a few days had fb impregnated the 
berries, as to give them a very difagreeable tafte. The fame conie- 
quence happened from a bottle of (pints of wine. The berries fhould 
never, therefore, be laid to dry in houfes where fugars are curing, or 
rum is kept ; nor fent over in (hips freighted \vith rum, or pimento ; 
left they acquire the flavour of thefe commodities, which cannot be 
avoided, if they are. flowed in the fame place [/J. 

From what has been faid it appears, that the (oil, to be chofen for 
the cultivation of coffee-trees, (hould be rather dry than moift, in 
which they will not grow fo luxuriantly as in wet mountain-foils, nor 
the produce be fo great ; but as the quality of the produce will be fo 
much more improved^ fo it Will certainly turn out more to the plan- 
ter's advantage. 

The next thing neceflTary is to permit the berries to remain fo long 
upon the trees, till their (kins ^e (hriveled, and turned black, and 
that the berries readily part from the ftalk. Their weight, it is true, 
will be greatly diminifhed ; but the commodity will be more than 
double the value of that which is gathered fooner. 

When gathered in the proper ftate, they muft be well dried by ex* 
pofure to the air, but carefully preferved fromexpofureto moifture. 

And, when thoroughly dry, they (hould be packed in very tight 
ca(ks, in preference to bags, and (hipped in thofe ve(rels which have 

[i] MUlor. 
f no 
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no mmf or other fpecies of fre^ht, that wiU impregnate them with 
a detrimental flayour. It< certainly defervea the attention of the 
planters in tbia iflaud to improve this article to their utmoft, and not 
to have {o much regard to the quantity^ as to the quality of it ; fof^ 
although the former may plauiibly appear to have the advantage in 
profit, it certainly has not, fince die goodnefs of every commodity 
always claims the preference at market, commands the bed price, 
and becomes the quickeft in demand. 

Eight Negroes are equal to clean and gather from fifty to fixty 
acresj and upwards, according to the bearing of the trees ; and fifty 
acres will yield, at leaft, 500 /. fer atmumj if well taken care of. I 
have known a man, with two afiiftants, manage a walk of thirty: 
acres, befides attending other work. 

An ingenious gentleman, fome years ago, cauied a pound of cofiee 
to be analyied by diftillation, and found it yield, 

! 3 6 
Spirit, or Phl^m, -— ^— 660 

Oil, — .— 242 

Caput fttprtuumf ■■ S 3 o 

It yielded almoft double as much oil, as horie-beans; and almoft 
treble as much, as wheat. 

The virtues of it are thought to confift in its oil. The feparation 
of this oil is promoted by roafling; and it is what gives the pe- 
culiar flavour to the infufion ; for the raw berries impart none but 
what is very difagreeable, and unattended with the effc^s peculiar to 
roafted coffee. Taken in moderation^ it is allowed, by phyficians, to 
e:&hilarate the fpirits ; quicken the adion of the flomach ; difpel the 
load and pains in the head, proceeding from faulty digeflion ; and to 
clear the ideas. It is moft appropriated to moift, phlegmatic tempea« 
/ncnts ; and, though decried by fome writers, is experimentally found 
xi>edicinal and innocent, if never taken in excefs. 

Per flat. 5. Geo. III. c. xliii. §. 33, coffee muft be imported into 
Great-Britain in packages of cne hundred and tv>eht pounds weight nett 
at^ lead:, and. ftowed. openly in the (hip, or yc(ki(L e. not iecreted), ou 
penalty of forfeiture [«»]. 

4.O>TT0N. 

[m\ In tht pftoiphlet * lately publifhed by Mr. Ellts, agent for the iflaml of Domioica. arc fevcral 
very fenfible remarks, which are perunent to this fubje^r. The whole of that caMcUeac Uule xraJ^ ' 

• Hiapricftl AccouAC of Cgfiee> &c« ^7^. 

dcCnrves 
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4, Cotton. ^^ .Gojfipium fiminiBus majoribuiBrdfiHatmnf;- i . » 

This (hrab was probably/ brought into the . iiland. by its aixtienk 

Indian inhabitants flrom the South- American continent. It is pro* 

pagated' 

dcfcrves pcrufal. Its profefled defign is to give information to our WelVIndia cofiee-planters, and' 
Aigi>eft<Ue fureil means of enabling them to rival. the 'OdentalB. I AaU theitfore ielei^t fuch parn: 
ct it as ma^ tend, with what has already been mentioned, to improve the culture of this article in 
our iiland. 

They, who have been accuf^omed to drink cofiee finequenitly, maintain an opinion^ that the. 
Aliatic is fuperiour to the American ; that its odour is more retrelhing, its flavour more grateful : 
they even pretend a great ditference between what is of foreign growth in America, and that which 
ii erown io our own iflandst If this opinion is not founded on the caprice of taile» but on certain, 
and common experience; the fuperiority of the Afiatic coiFee muft arife chiefly from its being culti- 
vated .ia.'foilsi>e{l«-appDopriated to it ; trom the length of its' voyage tdthe £ucopeao markets ; from 
the greater age it acquires, by this means, before it comes into the confumer's hand ; and from its 
not bdn^ packed, on boarii fhip, with goods whole fteams might fmpregtiate and vitiate its flavour, 
if they were to be flowed in too near a neighbourhood. The Fiench, and nnoft other foi^ignerv^ , 
cultivate and (hip it with an attention to thefe points ; which in our iilands are generally ilnhecded« 
SbiY^ very good judges oi this matter hav€ thought, that coltee mi^ht b& brought to as great per- 
fedion in our colonies, as it is in Mocha, or other Eallern places. Whether this be pollible or not» . 
it is certainly worth our trial to put in practice thofe methc)ds which, there is no doubt, will greatly 
improve it, if not render it equal in value at market to the Afiatic. In order to which end, the 
following remarks are fubmitted to the confideration of our C(^fae*planiers in Jfamaica ; with fuch 
additional comments as may fcrve tor ifluflration.^ 

Soil proper for it, - - . * 

The part of Arabia, from whence the Afiatic coffee is brought, is, fof the mofl part, extremely 
fandy, dry, and hot. A light foil, dry and elevated (lopes, pr(^tK?e coffee of n Waller berry, and 
more delicate flavour ; but that, which grows in a low, fertile, ^nd mdifl foil, isT bad, fti, berry ' 
large and flat, and aluioil infipid. The drier the (oil, the fmaller will be the fruit, and the quality 
more excellent. Regard mml therefore be had to the tranfplanting of thk tttt^ that it may not be ' 
carried from (hat foil, where it might have attained great perfection, to another, where^ though it 
niay grow larger, and more luxuriant, the fruit may degenerate in quality ; for we may fafely inter, 
that a plantj brought from a dry, flersk, fandy foil, will aflufne, notf only a ve}y di&rent appearai^c^ > 
but its truit will have a very ditterent quality from that which is the produce of a fertile, moifl foil. 
Plants therefore, removed irom theSbuth*(ideof our ifland to the North-fide, or from a huiky, im- ' 
poverilhed- piece of ground imp a day^, loamy, or brick-moujd foil, or from places, where it 
fetdom rains, to others where the atmofphere is always cool and moid, may bear large, fucculent 
l)enie8. but of veiy inferior goodne(s. It odght to be planted in a foil as fimilar to its natural one : 
as poffible. There are fome kinds of trees, perhaps the greateil part, whofe fruit, while the trees 
are yduifg, is either more infipid, or the tafte of it lefs refihed, than at a tnore advanced age. The 
fruil of you^ walnut-trees is larjze ; but it is watery and infipid : as the tree gi^ows older,, the. ^uta 
decreale in iize; but their talle is more agreeable. . A fimilar progreis may oe obferv^ in other 
fpedes. Add it is not improbable, but the cofiee*tree may be another instance of the like proper* ^ 
tiqs ; for it is certain, that the fruit of old cofiee-trees is much fmaller; but whether the flavour of , 
it is likewife improved muii' be left to the' dedlion of future experiment. The remark^ however, 
will be fufficient to juflify the planter's caution not to cut down an old walk) in expedanon of ob» . 
taining more excellent berries from one to be newly planted in its room. 

It is true, that the tree?, planted in rich foils, yield commonly from twdve to fixteen ounces oft:6flee 
per j)lant, 9nd upwards (fee p. 682.) ; ,and that, in dry foils, they fcarcdy furtiiih more than from fix to 
eight ounces ; which makes an immediate difference of one hall in the weight. Now, at the European 
markets, the oi^ly^teddifierenc^, in the price of the finall, well-prepared coffee, ^nAfhat which is 
larger and of the wor(e kind, is from fifteen to twenty^ cent. The pUntcrs there^re find it their ad- 
vantage to plant their trees in the richeft (oil. Thole only will have the fmall and'flne berries, who 
ha.MS no other th^VL bad grounds, and have not a fuflkient number of Negroes to improve them. 
And thus felf-intcreil prevents many trom apj)lyin|j^ themfelves to the.cuhure of that kipd of coflee 
which is mod valued in Europe : for the remedying of which, and exciting a fpirit pf emulation 
amohg thtm, the difference or price between the various forts of cotfec Ihould be as confiderable, sis 

It 
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j>agat:ed bjr.the feeds' M^hich is (own, about five feet afunder, at the 
latter end of S^teadbery or beginning of Odober, and at firil but 

flightly 

\t is bet\7eoQ die 'fevcral kinds- of fugan But, ii6twith(fauidin|[ ibis diflference, it m^yjudljbe 
c|ueftioned whether an iiBpfOTemeiit ok quality might. not, by bringing it into more general reputa- 
tion, cauic the osntiunption- to become double^ or treble, what it is at prefent ; in which event, 
ibe pbnter$; who bellowed the .moil pains in the culture and curing of it, would be the greateft 
mai^, . Be'this'SS it will, the proprietors of worn-out knd in Jamaica, which is not rich enougti 
Kir a loQgef cukivstion in canes, rnight find it turn to gpod account in coffee, much better perhaps 
than in pafturagt; for ibchkind of land, which is either naturally too infertile, or too much ex* 
liauiled, to be capable of yielding either good canes or rich grate, would probably aafwer per- 
hEdy wett for tibeprodudion of coffee of the moil efleemed fort. 

Gai/jering ihe Bfrrits* 
The Anbians,. when they perceive the. fruit come to maturity, fpread cloths under the trees ^ 
which they (hdce, and the ripe fruit 6xQf» readily. This circuipihince deferves the particular at- 
tention .of the Vyeft-lndia pJaacerv ipoil of whom aie accuftqmed to gather it as foon.as it turns 
red,, and btfore it beg^Srto ihcivet: whereas the Arabians wait for. the tokens, which (hew that the 
beriieB hate attained- to their full maiurity. It is a certain fa£l (as I have before hinted), that the 
ripe berries. Which fpontaneeufly fall to the ground when they are dry, or have been (haken down 
by the wind, h«ve by far the b^ flavour. 

Manner 9f Curif^n 
r/TbeAnd»ieDS» afbcr gatheiring the berries* fprnidthem upon mats, and expofe them to the fun 
(otbem &y« they lay tboki io the ihi^) nntil they are perfe^ly dry ; and, at'ter they are cleared 
from tbeliuik, the drying is again repeaird, to prevent them from beatiog on board (hip. After 
4his»(tbey are winnowed, or ivdl clQmcad ; without which, they would not be fo marketable, nor pro-, 
doce-ip good a price. Obje^kionb are made to drying them in the fun» on the fuppoiuion that this 
|MOce(s may extra^ great part of their virtues, particularly the line flavour good coffee has, which 
is.ik ,grfttehil to the fmeil, when it is firft po^ued out. And, in the fmaller iflands, other objec- 
tions are made to the expence of ereifiing buildings, to (hade their coffee from the fun. and rain* For 
my own part, I conceive that moiftare is the principal bane to co^ r and that it is not fo much in* 
yitf& by expofuie to the fun^and breeze. They, however, who think dlflfer^rl}^ may, in Jamaica 
(^herd materials for the purpoie arc; plentiful enough in all ptsils), ^onflrutSt a drying-houfe, or (hed, 
where it may be guarded from dews or nuns, as well as from a too violent aiEUion of the fun upon 
It, and yet be iii&ienUy ventilated by i^ oHitinual circulation of. w* • 

: . The French, exceed us vadly in. this refpecti aun4< fhe greater pricey. which the opffee of their 
American produce gains beyond ours, is owing, in a great degree, to their fuperior care and ma-^ 
nagement. Oi^ would hardly fulfpe^ the merchants and planters could be capable of fo much in- 
attdhtioo, as to (hip coffee in ve(tels loaded with rum andcoarfe fuears, confuied in a (hip^s bold.' 
So much of it ought to be coUeded together at one pla^ as to load a veflel* This is a point very 
eaiily to be regulated in Jamaica, either by the fbciety of coffee-planters at their meetings, or by 
the -merchants there, whabuy it upfor.exportatiofi, and who ought to ufe equal care not to (low it 
ip their ware^houfes (before its embarkation) ampng' cafks of rum,, fug^r, pinsento, ^ing^> ia^-' 
fi(h, or other commodities of (Iroi^ fmell, whofe vapour. may be communicated to the cotfi^ ajcd. 
alter the qualitio of it in any degree. The French put it into caiks that- ace perfedly dry. . Ja. tl)^» 
Windward lilands, where the beA oi their /American coffee is made^ the (hip is neither laden .with. 
rsiw fugars, nor rum. Clayed fugars only are exported with it; which are of little, if aiiy, detii*, 
roent to it. The captains take care alio to place it between decks, or in(bme other very dry part of' 
the (hip. The £ngli(h, on the contrary, ffow raw fugars and rum in almofl every part of it ; and . 
thefe.do a conlider^le injury to the cotfee that lies near, them. Moft of th« £ng^(h (hip$> are h>re4% 
fpr the freight; the captains Aow the goods as they receive them ; and the owners are .fatlsiied, \i 
the veflel is but well-nlled. It is a matter of little concern to them, whether the feveral kinds of 
goods have been properly difpofed, or whether th^ have received any ctetfimerif by tying near ea<?h 
other. The French (hips are generally laden fpr tbe proprietors own.uie:. the captains buy the 
goodis themielves; and, that they may be able to give a proper aocount of thek managiemenc, and , 
to (hew that they have a£ted with prudence and caution, they are obliged to pay great attention ta 
the ftowi^ of their vefTel, and to the prefervation of their eai^oes. Heoce it (ollows, that the 
coffee, which is carried to Franee^ is better than that whidt is brought to fiuglamL Another. point 
- i ought 
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flightly covered. After it fprings up^ ftnd becomes t plktit, tlie root 
is well-moulded. The ieed is fubje^t to decay^ when it is &t too deep, 

efpecially 

ought not to be omitted ; whick b« that our pihtottiion cofBui U made ufe of too lhaii« Perhaps, 
one part of the excellence of the Modia coibe atifes from this citcumibuice : the Eaft-India oosh 
panj fend a (hip once in two 3rear9 ; it is moft probable, a part of the loading his been kept, in 
that hot country, above a year; it is Hx months before it arrives in Eaghiiu; it maybe fix or 
twelve months more before it comes into the coafomer's handi. Thus between mpo and three yeai^ 
muft inevitably intenrtme between its growth and confumption* Much of that mucikg^, which 
moft probably in roafling is the boOs <h i«s flavour^ is changed by this dday ; and, inwdt expo* 
rience confirms it* Dr. Fother^U mentions his havin|; leceived a prefent of mw coffee fi^m the 
Weft-Indies. Some of this, which a year ago sras (b iu-uAad as to be unfit for ufe, was laid hf 
in a very dry dofet. This year it wa» again tried» and found to be greatly amended.^ In another 
year, it will probably be little inferior to the Afiatic, if it oontiaues to amend tft proportion. 

It is of much confequence dierefere^ whether the coffee is kept in moift, damp wsuie-honfesi or 
in dry, airy places; whether i^ is (hipped with other goods, or akme; whether it b ufed imme- 
diatdy, or not until after it hitt been kept a contiklefable time. It mif^t be well worth the phmter's 
kbour and expence to keep his coflee in the ifland, from year fo year, dU he has got fuch a quan- 
dty, either of his own, or bQtt|hc from his Bcighbours, fufficient toluad a fmoU vrael, nuricbif^ the 
different ages on the feveral caflcs. A merchant in Kingftoo, ia which town them is no ivant of 
excellept, dty ware-houies, might kt apart one fbr the Ible purpofe of receiving ooCdc; and, ool- 
ledin^ that of th^ fmaUeft betvy, keep it ftored for a twelvemonth, and then remit it to Sugloftd, in 
aveflel chartered fbr the purpofe; exdoding all other coaMBodities of the iftond, except moho* 
sany, which would ferve to cover the bottom port of the hold, while the coliee might hove a dry* 
Sowage above and between decks. It feems pfx>bab]e, to think that fuch a cargo, being faOuM 
with equal care on its arrival in England, and lodged in a ware-hou(e diftiuft Itom rum, fugar, or 
pimento, would repay die lofs fuftained by keeping ib long on hand* This, indeed, is panljr pcoved 
Dy the amended fhvour of that coflfee, whidi, by reaihn of the glut at nuuket, and low ptiee, lu» 
not met with a prompt fide* 

9ii heft Meam rf MOMvnffiW its ImpNfoed CmkkMHiM* 

It may be of ufe, to confider the meafures which would iboneft put our pfamters upon om^. 
coming every difficulty; whkh wouM obli|^ them to ftudy the culture of this plant, the curing ef 
the fruit, and the fendin^it home in the higheft perfedion poffible. By what means can it be mode 
the Weft-India planter's mtereft- to oiltmte crmt in fueh a manner, as to approMch, in tafle and 
flavour^ as near to the Afiatic as poffible } The ftiort anfwer to this is, ^ Imke it their intereft ;** 
that IS, encourage its importation. The duties ztA exrife on coffee 6t>m oar plantations are as 
follow: 

The duties at i/. djj. (y^d, ^hundred weighty amount, /^Ib^, to about 004 orupwinb. 
Exci/e, at 8A %s. per humbed weight, amounts,/^ lb., to about o^ x 6. 

Total; /rr lb., is •*--* <— tf i 10 and upwards/ 
When fudi an exceffive VmA of expences, and ib many difficulties, arife to the giower, importer, 
and of confequence to the conf umer, of Weft*India coffee ; it is no wonder, that the planten give 
Aemfeives ytxy little concern about its cultivation^ At prefent^ there b very little diffi»«nce in tim 
produce, mid confequently b theprice. The high hut upM it is a har ta its €Mfwi^im *• The 
coffee is, in general, bacl; and thej>rice in piopoition. If the duties and exdfeupon it were 
Mened, the conftm^ption wouU he mereafed ; the pkmera would find it moic deferving theh* ar- 
tentioa; tafle would mw more refined; the beft would be ibughf for ; and the price would ad-' 
▼ance in proportion : out the prefent duties are almoft prohibitoiy, and are the true reaibn why the' 
planten <jb not affon! the time^ expenmeots, and charge, that are neceiiny towards amending and' 

* Tke truth of this mtift be e^Hout to moft perfoosj for there -are aene fcarcely hot omft have obrcrvcg, tbi^ in 
mtdiUiog fantiie?, coffee It rccerded •§ a coftl; article of reuloj and tbcRfbre reldom (or never) broogfatto uble, ex- 
cept on«xtnordioary occafioat. At tho fame ame, ao faml^ if fo poor, as to be vHthoot tea : yet coffbe !r isofs ge* 
Malljriikedby Ukofe mho here eiter ttfted it $ aod, if ic were not for the oqieafvataelli of it, occalioBe^ Melv'bf the ' 
CMfbitaat anty and eacile, .wiold be as •alver&lly drank | ia^SMl of beiai, ae atp^tetit is, sttaiaaUe oilyivtha 
richer feaulies} who^ soeethsrwith the fre^acntcrs of c o ft e h e e let, are ite qhief, if aoroal^ooofoaen, and tbsthi 
aaMKffoamdegrsethsadieywoaUbt, if the prise of it wsi fcdnced bjlcflenlDg the tss it is now chsryed with. 

perfe&ng 
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hoed 

j ^ eiifefltng fb quafity. 'hii phni#B ib otn- flbttds iMit ontjr ciidSfutnlih the t^hole smoiint of thh' 
prdcnt ecmfiioiptmn, ,but jio^ further ouanttty that mi^t be wanted. A few years fince, theex^ 
cift tm fMSgn cofiee was riuiedt for the eocouiagenient of the Britifli iflands : but the duty and 
excHb ok obt^wn were left as before; whicH are fo <|onfiderable, as to retrain the middling an^ 
commod p^!fite» wrhb alone mike a large corifamptibifj -Mki ^ alb*tf S. Th[^ Fi^ncft, tn this, 
ftea to'lia^ ufifkrfbod' their, intertft better. " f5Wr fijfie pitfs hut AfirM Huty t w«^ fm isfiarce heard 
€f mmw tbm. It kAAt ht fbrin'OfeiJ^^rtiaih; tiiS \¥t ttbx ctaake that attide* as well as chocolate, 
dealer tian tet by di^ioportioifltte and enOrmoui ftuHes ; which, other^nie» Would be fold as^ cheap^ 
and probably be the mfiuis of {fkerentdng, in a ^feA tneaftire, the estpottation of our bullion to 
Chifui. We fte at ndent (^774), that a lennjuiatj lixfiieiifion of the In£a company^s purchdU 
of sa kas eonfidenioly dmed the drice of fiber; b Uiat we m^ fbon expe6^ a new cotnacei 
whichf Hbutt not ha^e happened^ ^^ thqr'contiilUed to dtait) fills kmgdoni df buUion as fefmeriy. 
This caii only be afoideu isif fUnntiitinj^ tooaief/0in^ fcpf^/j^ Up0r^ ninead or tea* Oofiee and 
cfadoolate aic its natural rivals ; and would, iu all .likelihood, have the jTuperiority, if goverameo^ 
woold be faiisned with cbeir cuntribuiing to the necenne^ of liie uate In tpe tame proportion * 
ittoie if at pitient ejca^fed ; and tlftt alonfe dilablef them fronf a compett jon. It may be thought 
Anfaige» Aac'arddesy' whicif our own ^lonies cah raife, iiould pay a higher doty than a Chinefi 
COilflttdffi^»' the place of which diey mi^t (upply. This aflertion, however, may be proved ia die 
iaoft eo ntind ng manner. 

' Obe €^pA pait of an .ounce of tea, r\ e. one fpoonful and an half, is e an ud only ufed for the 
breakfiift of one perfon. At that rete^ a quarter of a poutid is confhibed in diirty-two days ; which^ 
eo avoid fraAums, we will ocmiider as a month, both vMx te%ed to die oilier articles and this; fo 
fhai; Ui^n die whole, it will make no difference. A quarter of a pound /«r month, is three pounds 
iii'uie year. 

OneeuarCef of sb ounce of coffee is ufiial^ idWed for i^ ^ood dkh; and it may very well be 
Atppofeo, tlrat^ were it cheap, three fuch dilhcis woctkl he confumed for a breakfaft ; however, to 
4Void lAjedionsy let us reckon but two ; which #iU require half an ounce of coffee, that i^fiur 
times the wd^t of the tea, confequendv- otie pound in a month, and twelve pounds in the year. 

It if .common 10 give out one of the fmatl divifions in a cake of chocolate (of which there ai« 
tigh^xnaquarGerofapouiki) tonnkeonedilh: two at leaft would be reouifite for a breakfaft ; and 
fhc^ would weigh aor oanoe, which rieigU h'iitrt as mudt as the tea, and dnik the weight of the 
coKO. The oonfumprion of the month would be twp pounds ; and, of tilt year, twenty- tour. 

From hence it is putin, that, if tea is charged with duties and ezcife to the amount of 2 /. lo^iti 
fer pound, whidi is adually the cafe, toafted coflR^e, of which^/^trr tinm the quantity is neo^i&ry 
fcr the fkme purpofe, ought to pay but one fimrib df that fum, tfut is to fay, 8</. and J-ths fer , 
Mund ; and chocolate, mt eighii part, or ^A and -^^s t and, If the duty and excife ihould con^ 
cinue to be paid on the cofiee before it is roailed, th^r ought to be near one quarter lefs, becauie it • 
lofes of its weight, in rodHrig, 14 Ib^ on it lib. The lofs-of weight on the chocolate nut is like- 
wife 1 8 lb. on an hundred. Allowing for Wldch, -the dut^ on soafted coffee will be reduced to 6| /• . 
fstoA chocolate (hOuM not pay quite ^J.) inflead of 35 j. td.per hundred on plantation cofkt at' 
die cuftom-houie ; that is, 4/!^ pound, aod«x« i)JLferi^MsA^ at the excite; in afl aa^. tc' . 
ifiufl be aiterwardli roafted, Which aeauces rizlb. to €81b. ; and sail upon law cofie is full 2 /. ^d^ 
^ntheroafted. ' 

On hAiditig chocolate-nuts, iix. irfd!/e»* hundred is paid,'whTch1s't|A /^pound;' and the 
^excife' on the chocolare, whea made into odces, is ax. j 4 /^ poqpd' 'ihore r the^fore, the dutV 
upon a pound of this ardde is nearly the ftme as on coffee, though danUe the quantity is requirea 
for a bftakfaft. The dutiesr on tea are as foBow : twenty-five per tenu 4d vahnm^ paid by the Eaft-] 
f ndia compai^, and as much by the buyer, making together firty^/c/' cent. ; and that, on the average^' 
^ueof tea, is a if/, ^z- pound; for, according to the befl mformatioit ftom the tea-brokerS|. 
J i. oi£ is the medtuni yc\^ at ^ fales ;' the hig^-priced lbrt8,ihe hyibn add fouchon, not being % 
tenth 'jMift of the importadoti. *' ^efides the above duties,' there is x /. ter pound exafe ; in atf 
% s. lo}^ /er pound on jx. 9</. v^ue, which \^ti£hty per tent. : while pkntatiod coffeei which i^ 
rkted'at x^d, though in reality it fells but for h^d and chocolite-nuts^ that arfc nearly of the fame 
value, pay tu S4' f^f pbuhd, which hjf^ bi^Ttdred and eighty' pet* ^eHt. toothing mot^ is wandn^ 
topfbveHie'affertmccin regbrd'eo the dqncs/but the brifijgmginto c(setk>intof view the fums diar 
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hae4 :fiw4uenitly , ■. 904 ^i^ •V'erj cleait ((bout (he.]i!o«flK pla^tfe- w^ 
th^ rife tQ <nodc«te heighr ; Qth^ewifq, t^ejt aifi «^ to^Wjcl^JIfftjrfd 

by 

gpvemmetic would rpoeive^ oa tai^p^dbu*BaimuaImifitiDptioii, upoa diefoodogtbit.luM beea 

Xhie^ Confumption of a Yeai* 

On jib. pf tea^ ralued tt 5f« ^J^/tr^ffmni,wUchi§ - - - • o Ji j., 

'Thedutyaodexcifey atai. lof^/. amount to • - • * "^ ^ ^ 7i. - 

On isilb* of unroafted coffee, which, when fi( for vdkt woR4d W teducod lo, zaib, 

the prime-cofty at 6 ^/ifT pound, it •• - - ' ^ 7 7i 

Supposed dut)ron the i^^ib.^ at 61^ /«r pound, U - • - ^ - o S 61^ 

On t9^ lb* of chocolate-nats, which wooki makfi 24 lb. of chocolate^ the prtme-cofl 

of the 29^ lb., 9/i d^/rrpouAdy it - - - ^ » T 9 ^4 7i 

Surfed duty theteoQ, at .j^ii^./«r poondy - - > .• .» « o So 

r . The dimes, papble ac pcrel^nt on ibe fiunequan^ioea of the two laH articles, iland thus : 

•' . . • ' . L s. di 

On I ^ lb. of uoroafM coSbe^ ^41^ tQ 12 lb. wbeafit 6x uicy at i il 13 i* 6«^^/^ <W* 

which U about ^^./ifrpound^ -. - - •'.:.*• * ^ f, * 

Exciieonthe£une»at i.i». 6^./tfirpound)| , - - • -^ - z a xo| 

* . 
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On 29^ lb. of cacao-mitBy at 11 x, &i ^/^/^r huncked weight, t. e» at i\d,per pound^ 1 • 5 oj| 
^cile ontl}at.<iv^ntityfmadeiujtoch9Gplate,.pn^udng 24lb^ ata/«^4/. /kt* pound, 4 14 .0 

a. 17 04 
. To.preyeivt alloli^rfii^s tothis.pr^pp&l ^r lofoetkig.the.dutiei and ezdie QiLCoffise to 6|i/., and 
on cacao to 3^ ^'^, po^nd, the following pkn is fubmittod* fi>r oon\peniating to government anjii 
dltTefence which may be fuppofed to arile fmu this diminution of tha dutiesi smid Ukewife. fbc 
putting an entire flop to the fmuggling^of Gofiee^and chQcolatc».or cacao*. . 
J . . To let the culloav-houie duae^ ot^ plantation coilee rsmain as thpy are.^ 
z* To am vert the ezcife, iiow paid uj^ loreign. coffin imp a.duQr^ npt to be drawn back upoQ» 
expoitaiion ;. tor that wou^d^cctaiolj.giye oocaiion to great frauds.^ Th^ M^Lmake no dil£^:ence; 
to government on Mocha^coffee* \ . 

• 3*. To tdke off the wJIpoU^'xti/t on coffee and* chocolate;, and make up-any^ fuppQred.deficiepcy on> 
the plantar ioacoff(^ and chooolate^ by a proportionable tax on licences for kee{)ing a cotjke-boufe^.. 
or any houib whrre coffin andchocp^ie fn^y be fold eeady-made*' Picribns,^who\keep fuch. hou&s^. 
wiJl have uo ceidbu to comglain of. the tax^as they win be. able to^ purcdafe. thefe artides,of Britifi, 
grai^th^ at a very. low. rate.^ Nor wiUJt he any. hardship upon .their. cuftomers» becaufe. there will be^ 
lio bccafion. to. raiCe; the. price to them. Another conudenitwn, in .favour of. this plan, is, that thcc 
paymept o£ the. ta:i& cannot bee>iided> ao^ will hjB^eafily.leyi^., Tho reducUon of^ the duties wouH 
bring ally that is ibipped frotiu pur colonies, to. a regular enny^;. at leaft,.this it very. piK>babie«. at. 
there -wo^ld.thep he no temptation, left for.fmugglif^ itw It reiiiaint only roconfider, whatdifierence, 
dite^iticreaifed coufum]fioii,of ooffee andchocQ^te,,in lieu of tea» would make with. re^jpeA to. navi«. 
^th)ti. The Eaib-Indiai company has lately agreed to pay zbLAOu per ton for fi:eig)it from, 
^himu. Olpe. tooLanfwen the £u»^jpH«rpofet as four.toni «|' coffees, and the freight on that quan- 
tify, at ^ the. ufud rite ot^,Aj'/iQj»,^.tlan, would be a)» A». w}iicji is fomething^ lefs than on the, 
nroportiona] o^antity.bf tea. But; the diftrence is very cotiiiderablejn favour of. chocolate.: and. 
Siere. ajre mov mateiial. advantages attending the^Weft-India navigation*^ in prefeicnce to die.Eafi ;.. 
prticular1y« that our brave failors are.Iefs liahleto/ataLldi£temgexs.ia.fuch. a, voyage, havinig no oc« 
caSon to tipnain for.fc Ipng aja>nOnAfa,Bce aboard aihijBfl. and, whati^ of.gra^t imix>^aoce,, |houldL 
^eicking and.cQunu^, opA/fudden epief gency,,' need t^ir a£ftajaep>4h.ma]f'tbonbe cnmrns^ed.^ 
0n th^comj^^.when.ooce^aiHipitbmQblxxa^^ purports^' we. can .cx|>ect no fq[ vice cf that. 
Eindiram the crew for oghiesn- ^ciontKs* however mpch^ thi^ may be wanteds 

Xhe iea£>nabk io^erpolition of .government inay yc( nof only iave the cpffee p]at»tadons,in.our< 
]0an^s fromroin, but put them uppn.a more iourtihiiig..footing- than ever. . Nothing jiioze feeim. 
«axiiai3^ti»n toregulab: tt»e.duties*ttg(Qawc^Vtbk;to^ co^andchoco^jD^ll;ouid« 



1^' citMpill^U^ :iiigrav&.rfhMii;f(nir to fix feQtfcittd prpdvce^ 'two. 
dito^'s aiiuu^fy f' the firft in eigitt months^ from the time of ibwing 






]K^ a propor^ionaMe ,duty wtth tea, it may he aJiertec!, Chat die t^venue ctthnot be leflened by the. 
tiiyrmer UkingipUce'oLtheiati^^ ; QiiCte pb«ttfct}V.t^ihe Wtft^Ixidi«'prod«Ori8 ^11 paid foe in oui^ 
inaAuHifljyirqs, fhcia"g^ni^us,am|b.the|radejman^j(nd hufbandman, ai^bome, mufl.be better eriabted 
to pay tai^esT the'du^es * and &cm ilpdnicdttccf ^ tstdio being fenced, mi«ie ^h^tt dd^e the tiiiaiK* 
WXC^*}tyl»f tlwfc«n?r).W«** j?^.^f»f^i»^. rSucli af9 efi^w^j c«^awti6A \^ k» 

the inrereft of the plauters to cultivate the trees nrith more care.. Jt is tertaimy of great mpment, 
tliat the leiler pi rnten iliould be «bte,!b ^h a lubfiOeiuie by fbecdftiVatiatooC thefe finall avtkrlea^f 
whidb require. but little ftQck» ajui. no great expcnce^ for Negroes. No .little planter, geuerally. 
(peaking, can '^ upon fugar with advantage ;' the expenCe of Negroes, cattle, works, and other re- * 
qiHifiCTf ofia.iugar-'pltiita^opi are bf^yafl his^rdich.^^'If he |a»any UmdEed property^ bv one means 
or odier he is often obligedr to fclL it to his richer n^fghbour, and remove .to ibme other country, 
itCs tin^ottrable-to contnrf^ drcumQances. ^7f bus the iHands 'm i^i^uaUy thinned of white in<-' 
ha^i^BtSy . aild becotx^ ieis al^le to (^ueU xJt^ infoixpctiops , of ^th^ Negroes,, or to oppofe any Jiojdile 
inva&bh. Whatever articles of produL% 'therefore,' tend to dividd'tKe landed* property, to multiply 
th«klilbib««iifli of ic,^misd'! cbnfeqoear^ Alrniih fftbQfltnce tOM gfiutr nvmbcrof Trbifc iiArihirantsi^^ 
certainly- muft add to the llrength and fecurity of the i^ands.^ . . , * ' :, 
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The French inhabitants in the Windward lilands alvi'ays mak^e ufe of coffee.for their breakpu, 
takhig* eq[Ml qoandiiesof -^th^ mfSfiSr^ an!d bbi%d» tnilk <or rathei^milk tbat i%ftalde4) ;'. ai}d,'after 
t^ijdiana^ <they*cqaimoiily drioi^ ^ cup'of col^ee without xpilk.; and^^jj ^^f^j inj^n^t-al,. ex* . 
cencnt health, "and a fine flow of ipjrifs: whei^eas the Englifh fubjeas, Wliom if is diffitulit to wean' 
fntt prqadfitn, .flUt.periiil tn^uAr.of;iia$iao4». thovgbi tbej^Oijey^i^ do 

not appear .to have half the vivacity of the French Ln the fame iflands« If the coffee is old and 
iraNroaHed, and imniediately cofered^u^, f(n6alcnlg-m>t'f(vl^il^e nnrftlng^is €ntihed), in a bowl, 
ol* c^p, ^to pi^vem iSie finoi; vglai{k| paKtwW% and- 4avo)^ U then, when cold, it is 

grpun^y ami made properly with ooiling, good water; it Is looked uponto.be in its highef( perfec* 
ti^n. 'T}iiti[M€r tort of FrencbyinaH tbe llDrnfls, make, a pkadice of taking a cup oi^ equal parts, ; 
coiG^ and icakled iwlk, wkh a cruil of. bread,. almpft as.ibon ii^'they get oiy; of bed in a morninz: 
and'ihe f^ibns tney give for this cuflom ari;,* thac'it'<!fears the'braui, enlivens the' fenfes, cleanies 
tliertbtelchy tbrowc oCaay^-heiuil or l4rt9it|Al% AiaMr/h)^ .ma^ be lodged aibovtthe head, fto-^ 
mach, or luDgk from foul vapours; and tl^ likewife fay,^ that at prevents, and even cures, the 
gravel. ' The Turks^ alfo fet the highc^ Vs^ie 'trpon ^ooi. 'cofte,- on account^ of its «xhilaiating 
4juaUtie8. ,, Surely then -it m^fi bp pi^^fer^e ttf Gea; ^idi has quite oontraiy dSaGU. '. 

Coffee, made m the following manner, is plealihg to moll people, and is much preferable to tea, 
ort»c^eiind^io.thearua|.Biannfr/lb]}i)fVtk/afi.^ !^ Lct^kbe^midein the uiliat manner, only a' 
** third part fironger ; let as much boiling milk be added to the coifee, before it is taken from the 
*S£re, as the^e* is watt^ i let k^tt)^; dri^.i^ v?ith .creain^ cr without, as .may be nioll agreeable.** 
Wer^ the j^t $nd.foidfi&ii/g peqpleenabledpto procure \\^ it would be mucU more nourifiiing and 
beneficial tKan the wretched beven^ they indulge, themfeh'es. with of the mofl ordinary teas. . 
Dodor Fotfaeretll oKau^ns, liiat, although^^e was fend of tea,^ he found it unfavourable to hia^ 
hl^h. ' He tSos' tried co^,^ .bi^^P '^ tbc^mani^er aUn^*rf^mmeaded,.and has .drank u alrao^I: 
confbntly, many years, without, receiving any inconyeuience from it. He thinks it difficult to de* 
terome-bow fiir: we.Frj$iMcl3^^flQin,;of drinking it immedii^elx after dinner, is right ; but it can ad- 
mit of no difpute whether adifh of coffee, or a bottle of wine, may then be lefs j^ejgdicial to health* 
It is Idsinjurioua, however^ lo drink cqffbe immediatdy after dinner than later m the evening ; ibr 
it mo& c^iainly promotes, watchfulnefs, or, it\ other words^ fulpends the inclinatjon to fleep. \y'as . 
it iubflkvted, inl&adof the bottle, immediately alter dinncFy it ieems.more tii^n probable, that many 
advantages would Qow fro^it, both to i;he health of indii^iduals, aiyd genial ceconomy : 9nd it ieems . 
nol improbobte, but, by deferring co&e or tea fe lat^ in the evening as is ufuaUy.pradiied, we in- 
ttm;^ (Ugeftion, andfOdd a new. load to that alr^y in the ftptnach, which, after fi iull meali is not 
a^patter of iniffecencjp, . t, , « 

To. occlude.. In refp^ tp jeal ufe, and as a^rt of our food» tlie^eis ^o eud^nce to induce ut 
t^^hinl^lfaat^Qffee.isii^tqriQrtQteav ^ ..,,•. 
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jtlie 'feed $* the fecoiul, withia four months afcor the fidl^ aad the 
produce of each tree is reckoned aboat one pound weights Thi» 
South-fide planters generally cultivate it in May^ and gather, in the 
Jwuaiy following ; but^ unlefs they have rain fanetween Jaauary and 
April, which tootc often fails thaa happens, they rarely make much 
of the fecond crop ; for which reafon, September Teems to be a fitter 
ibafon for plantii^g the feed, as it will have certain rains lo Odober, 
to eftablifh its vegetation ; and, being gathered about May, the 
(howers, which may probably fall in the fucceeding weeks, promife 
to enfure a tolerable fecond crop. The feed n for, in regular lines,^ 
at the dlftance before^mentioned, fo as to kt the branches ipreadL 
freely, ^vliich however arc fometlmes pruned, if the foil be too rich,. 
and their growth over-luxuriant; and they are likewife pruned, or 
. trimmed, conftantly after the firft gathering. When the pods are 
come to nxaturity, they burft open, and difclole their {eedS| iiitermixed: 
with the flock,u or wooU. When great part of the pods »re thus* 
expanded^ the crop begins, the wooll is picked, and afterwards 
cleared from the feeds by a convenient machine, of very fimpk oon^^ 
trivauce> called a gin> copapofed of two or three foiooth,^ woodea 
rollers, of about one inch diameter, ranged horizontally, elbfe and 
parallel to each other^ in a frame ; at each extremity they are toothed;, 
or channeled longitudinally, correfponding one with the other; andi^ 
the central roller, being moved with a treadel, or foot^lath, leiem* 
hling that of a kuife-grin^&r^ makes, tjhis other twa revolve, hi controt 
directions. The cotton- wooll is laid, in fmall quaiytities at a time,: 
upon thefe rollers, whilfl: they are in motion, and, readily, pailkig be^ 

In refpe^ to national otconomy, the benefit of our coloniety and dbe Kyes of tbeftatntiiy eveiy/ 
rrrcumlknce concurs to give conee the preference. Ic !» ndfetPby our fiellow^faiije^, jNiid for bjfi 
oar manufadVures, and the produce ultimately brought to Oreat^Bntaiih. 
■ The Ri«at oWlacle to a niore general ufe of co£fee is the very, high duty andescife. 

Leilening thefe ini|H>fition9 would, not leden.the revenue. SuHi^gKng would be di&oviriiged % and< 
an increafed confumption would make up the defidency to the treanTiy. 

The planters would be induced to cultivate it with mote attention} and with vtM» ftill^ if there 
was a better market % it. 

As the lefler pla^pters might be. ableto^fubfift by raifing this, and other fmalt articles of Wbft-Iiv- 
dia produce, their humbers would incpealef and add to the defence and fecurit^ of the feveral 
iCands ; more efpecially fince the cultivation of dich anicles would be attended with no greater la* 
bour than what Europeans are capable of enduring without any peril to their lives. 

'Upon thefe varieus confideiations, it ie to be hoped:, that government wttt (be its error befens it it 
too kte $ andy by relieving the pltniers from the immoderate burthens' faiid upon them, which air lbs 
niinou; to their indullry, nrevent the cultivation of thefe articles ftom being vi>hoUy k>ft' to our 
Hands, th^ latter weakened and difcouraged, and the revenues of Britain impaired, as they tm^ be, 
it coffee, cacao, and cotton, thould no longer be woah the ex^eace and labour of being attended 
loin our own Wei^-India fettlements« 
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tman^ tltem drops into a (ack, placed underaeadi tel fecciVe itt leaving 
the feeds (which are too large to pais with it) behind. The wool thus 
difeharged from the leeds^ comes afterwards to be hand-picked, and 
ekanled thoroughly from any little particks of the pods or other ihh* 
ildices which may be adhering to it. This is a tedious though ne-« 
'oeffiiry operation ; but is eafily performed by children or inrafids, who 
are-fit for no other work : it is then flowed in large bag^, where it ia 
#dl trod down by a Negroe, whilft it is thrown in« that it may lie 
cloie and compad, and the better to anfwer this purpofe, fomc water 
IS- every now and then iprinkled upon the ont^fide of the bag. This 
op^ation is performed in a ibady place, that the moifture may not 
evaporate too fnddenly^ The weight of a marketable bag is ufually 
^oolb. and that weight fer acre may be esepeftedf from plants. 

To bring therefore the profit of thb cultivation into view, we may. 
fiippofe a planter poflfefied of ten able Negroes, and twenty acres ia 
cotton, the produce may be rated as follows : 



• A ,J Number of Frodace « ^, Price .ftcrl. On>6 ftoAt^ 

2Q 6000 (6qoo 20 1 i*. 300 I'iFCiop.. 

ditfio; 3000 lo ditro» ico 2d Crop. 

9000 50 Total f, 450 fer ma. 

hi the parifh of Vere, 2/^16% wt^ fer acre^' is reckoned tolerabiy^ 
good yielding; ; this makes tbe produce of twenty acres 4800/^. wL. 
which felfe (hortof the above computation; for an a%'erage therefore 
of rich: and poor land^, good or indifFereiit ieafens*^ we may take I'jplb^ 
^racre* 

One Negroe labourer wiJl gin from 50 to 60 1^. per dzy^ Three 
Negroes wiM tfaerefbre gin the above quantity in about 54 days at 
a- medium; conftquenrly, &ch a planter will have lelTiife fuificient,^ 
during the yeaj^ for attending to corn> provifions, and other articles.. 

All our fuftiansv csdlicoe!^, Maocbefter n^Wets, &c^ are made up» 
by the h^p of this commodity ; and it therefore contributes to mainf* 
tain a very capital part of ^e conmerce of Britain and Ireland;, for 
tlleie fhifTs are in demand in all quarters of the world ta which^ our 
ttode extends ; and particularly in thofe countries which are fituated. 
within the Tropics, Norcan there be anjr fort of cloathhig better ad* 
apted to hot cHmatesr for they readHy imbibe the moift- vapours of 
the fkin> without repelling them like linen ;. nor do they decay fb (ooa. 
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It.tailipp9fc4rtfa^fi<3[( fbwa than i^o^poO;pei:{bQ6 are cooli^aiKly 
emgloy^d in. England ui diiferent branches of jdbe mann&flure of this: 
fingle ilaple« Ther^ Is but littk^of it worked up at- the places -of its 
growth; c^xc^pt in xbot hWio qf h^mmopl^i .and even tbi^^ littk Jbiffm^ 
has never jet rcachfc^jamaica.' In fo^e parts.!^ tihe iOan^ as iq Vere. 
a few induftrioi^s houfewives loake kak Aockings with it^ f^r^th^ir 
£iiinlies ; and fome few planters fpin their* own wict^ for laoipsjn €F9p 
time ; but, probably, not a third of a bag is fpent in this way, as tfa^ 
greater number buy what is imported from Great Britain. 
. In this example we have a proof of the great coonpan^tive value of 
the Weil India colonies, which do not rival Gteat Britain ^n mpnu- 
fedures, over thofe which are dangerous competitors vfixh her. Tbis; 
difparity begins from the very verge of. the Tropic, and grows, mor^ 
vififale, the further we recede from thence to the Northwards. In the 
CaroIiMSf I have bieen inforn^ed, that the planters have in gcacral- 
fo great a number of lpom3 at work, as to be able, to cloath • {bcic; 
black and vvhlte labourers with a coar(e &bric of cotton cloth ; they 
fave, by this means, a heavy annual chai^, being the growen^ as 
well as fhanufa^urers . If the Jamaica planters were to pnrfue the 
fame icheme, and each to fet up a loom in his houfe, the lols to Britain 
would be near 300,000 /• fterling per ann. ; but fuch eftablUhmeflts 
only take effcA in very populous colonks, where the people are too 
poor to buy, can afibrd cheap labour, are not over nice in their cloathr 
ing, and cannot give theu: time or hand^-tomore lucrative purpofes* 

In Jamaica it is not worth while to enter upon fuch a manufac* 
ture; becaule, upon coipputation, it would: come to a higher price than 
asbetter fabric imjK>r^diTom the mother xrountry ; becaufe labour can 
be applied to more^inful works j becaufe the inhabitants are fpnd of, 
^heing well dreiledi and, lailly, have a variety of ftaples, which re- 
quire too conilant attentiofi to give them leifure for attending the 
loom. 

., The Indians of the ifland, when it was 4ifcovered hy Codumbus, * 
mannfadtured this .article into hammocks and apparel. Nature* 
having denied rfieeces to the iheep of thefe climates, this yej^etaUe 
wool feems to have been given them as a fubftitute ; and it is cer« 
4:ainLy the beil appropriated, and wholefomeft material,. |or a Tropical 
drefs. . ' 
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: The feeds are eftetfmed efficacious in the bloody flux ; and an oil 
is obtained from them by expreffion, which Supplies the' boiling- houfe 
lamps oh fome plantations. > 

c« Cacao, ^beobroma^ 

Thi& tree once grew fo plenttfully in Jamaica^ that the ii^bil> 
ants flattered :themfelvesy it mould become the iburce of ineshauftiUe 
itrealtfe td them ; in 1 67 1. there were iixty fine Mralk» ixl bearings Mk 
many new ones in cultivation ; but fome years afbrw^rds they wercL 
afl deftroyed at once, as it is (aid, by a blafl, which pervad^ tbb 
wholeifland ; £b that diey were nevec afterwards .recovered'; !and^ a( 
prefent, there are hot very few ;. the grbateft diicounagemeat ia going 
vpoit this article bemg the extreme tendehiefs t£ the.yovng pbnt», and 
the kngth of time they requhre to come to ma,turity ;. which nxxft 
Ibltlcra are« too (anguine and impatient to wait for^ but rather iqpply^ 
to other commodities, whidi.makie a quicker retdrni although it 15 
certain that a ^good icacaoiwalk, oace eftaUifliedt \^ f^r more pM^tr 
aUie, and demands. &v«r ld3ouiUg handi, than jalmoft any other mar-: 
kttable Wefl' Icsdia produd. \\ Tbcsc are muQr treeti jftiU in the ifland^ 
Mattered' abdtit.iii thv wo'ods^ and fooiid chiefly in rich, cool bottcMOSj; 
that are jQiekeredfiiom. the; winds. As the caca^ ia a very capifak 
actitlc m trade, iiy d may be produced as iuch in this iflaod,. I fliall h^ 
dnnm the ;faeft rales^ ibr the culture of; it^ .that I }bAk^ boeoL iibk \m 
meet with. .'..//..: .. ; ; .l 

l^he moil proper feilibr the plants isia moift^ ckh> and. deep taSh;: 
iox they generaUy fend forth one tq>-root, which runs very? deep antot 
the ground; fo that,, whenever tfa^ meet with ai roi;ky bottom neai^ 
the furfaae, 'they feldom thrive,' non are rong4ived., A rich. gJl^de <£ 
brick'^EnpuId nearv^et Is perhaps jthe heft fidution. of an^^^. . Befor<^ 
the plantatian lis beg«in^ the^gaound iboUld bcf wplL prefttred,. by dig<-: 
giag it. deep, and clearing it from the rppts .of ti^s anfid^ ooxidua^ 
plants*. When the ground, has been,thiia prepared, the rows.fhottldii 
be marked out with a line*. Some of the lacgefti'.fineft cods, full iv^ 
areitbtn t6 be felt^di. wd^ after being kept two or. tbreadays A^injt 
. the time of their gatbermg^ they are. opened, . the nuts taken out, .«ii)lf 
thrown inaimalL vjeflcd c^ water; fufrh as.f^im .are to. be riBJe^e^ss 
lhe^Qth^ri.ate'wafhed,€kan from.the pulp« tbaonitccikintakeii.oflf^ 
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and thejr are fii£Eeitd to lie iia Aallaw water, tUl they appear Jikft Mdf 
to Uproots A hole ii dien niadc about mie £boC diameto't and fijiirfohe) 
4eepj in tiie ground prepared for their reception « A plantain leaf it 
laid in the hole« ib as to retain a length at one end of about eight 
inches above ground ^ t^e mould is lightly rubbed into the leaf, tiU 
tbe hole is Ailed ; aild the nuts aiie afterwards fet trknigulariy in it^. 
tfafce in a hole, at two inches depth, oare facing uied to place thfeM 
wWi their ends perpendicular ; they are to be covered with moiddi 
loo&ly ihaken over, and the extremity of the plantain leaf folded 
down, and kept in that pofidon, with a fmall ftone laid upon iL la 
aboot eight or ten days time the plants will appear above the molild ; 
^ plantant leaf is then raifed, and fome thatch tree, or other ftatag 
leaves^ are (et round, to (hade and protefk the yovbg plants iroat the 
Haxis Small hurdles, of about eighteett inches, made in bafioet work^ 
4n reeds bundled together, wonld perhaps be preferable, as they am 
fixed flsore firmly by their ftakes in the earth, lb as not cafily to he 
thrown down by the wind, and bru(h off the feed leaves of the plants} 
£jr the(e are pnly (bs tender divided lobes at the kernel, ahdthe IMs 
^them would wholly put an end to their fortfaer gtaowth^ Theft 
ikreens are continued about 'fix months, after whidi, the Sj^aniavdi 
take a branch of ^oraJ Aran tree^ and fet it S. Si W. Qn Janmica it 
Should be N. N» E.) at a ihsall difiance from the plants, and inters 
mixed between the rows. Thefe flips will grow up with the cacao^ 
and defend it from blowing, violent weather. 

The young plants are Co fii£eptible of iiyu^es 6om ftfo«g winds, 
a too hot fuB, or great droughts^ that tlvey cannot be too veil fecnred 
agatnft fiich accidents. For this neafbo, ihe moft fkeltered fituatkm 
nmft be tkkoitn for them. The winds OK>ft to be feared in Jamaiai 
are the N. E. S* £• and Southerly* Some defend the young plants, 
by planting plantain fuckers about two months^ or caiada fix weeks^ 
ftelbrethefeeds are fet. Tfaey plant the nWs in the rsioj ftafon, or^ 
at leaft, in cloudy weadaer, or when rain is expeded ; and, in cafe the 
Weather {tfoves too dry and feordbing after the young cacao makee 
in i^ppearsnce abo^'e ground, th^ contrivse to water it, by/ laying 
pieses of rag, cotton, ^ even weeds, thoKK^ly wet, gently Mund 
the ftem* and let them reft there, till the eaith ha& abforbed a eook* 
fiderable poi^n «f moifturej a watotngi-pot^ svitlia lofe head «if 

very 
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veryvTniall ^}es, woi^ld^ no doybt^: be lefs troubldfomey and perform 
this Dperatipn i^uqh better ; but the water u(e4 for the pucjpofc fliould 
be taken from a river, and fuffered to fiand for.fbme hours in a tub 
or cif^ertt^.prevjpijijs to jtsibQing ufed. Plantain trees afford the ma(^ 
natural a nd; agreeable ;ihade for thefe plants, while very, yopng; but, 
as thej^ rifej^^h^y/hoyld be furniihed with a mofe fubflantial defence 
again j[k the inclemencies of the weather, till they attaiti to full perfect 
tjon ; and it 9Vght ev?n. th?n tp. be, ijep.i6ved wi^th cautipn. 
. If the walk is cxtenfive, a few large timber-trees may be left on the 
outline, or fkirts, here and there^ to break the forpe of the wind. The 
Spaniards fet orange-trees, but they are, 1 think, too flow in their 
growth. 1 have feen the horfe cafQa, and piamxnee, ufed for this 
purpofe ; and they feem better adapted, from the largenefs of bulk, and 
thivjc fliady leaves. . 

When the cacao is fix months ^oldp the planter, from this period, 
muft QQt be too fond pf cleaning the walk from grafs and herbage ; 
becaufe they keep the gwund cool ; but all creeping, climbing plants, 
and fuch weeds as grow high enough.to'pvertop the cacao, fhould be 
d^ftroyed* The diftaace for laying in.the.fe:eds may be about fifteen 
or eightjeen feet from tree to tree. 

The reafon for putting in three feed^ is, becaufe they feldom all 
fucceed v or, if all grow*, they will not all be equally vigorous ; when 
therefore they arc about eighteen inches high, one of the Wcakefl and 
moft unpromifing of the three may be Jrawn up, ^nd thrown away* 
card bfeing^takett not to injure or difturb the roots of the two' remain- 
ing. It is found by experience necefl'ary to plant tlie* feeds where the 
trees are to remain ; for the tranfplanted trees will never thrive, nor 
bear well, on account, as is fuppofed, of theJtendemefs of the tap-: 
root-, which, if it be the leafl injured, will bring ' on a decay of 

the tree. • , / . 

• Tn two years time, the plants, having growrV ti' 'the height of dbout 
five feet, will begin to flower ; thefe firfl blofibms are always plucked 
off} for, if fuffered to remiin, and produce fruit, the vigour of the 
trees will be greatly impaired, and they will never bear well after- 
wards. Their fruit is not allow'ed" to remain for maturity till the 
tHii^d year, and then only fo much as Teems pro^ortioh^d to thfe ftrength 
of each tree. By thefe precautions- they will jafterwards yield a larger, 
. Vol, III. 4 U better- 
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better nourilhed firuit, and hold their rigour much longer. ' In the 
fourth year they are permitted to bear a moderate crop, but feme 
flowers are generally puHed off from thofc that appear too weak, in 
order that they may recover their ftrength, before they are oH. When 
planted in a good foil, and properly managed, they will continue 
vigorous and fruitful for thirty years. They bfear two crops a year ; 
the greateft in December or January, the other in May ; and from 
the time when the flowers drop off, to the maturity <^ the fruit, is 
about four months. The time of matiirity is known by the yellow- 
nefs of the pods, and the rattling of the nuts, when the pods ^r^ 
fhaken. The latter are then plucked, the nuts picked out-, and leaving 
tlie pulp, if any remains upon them, they are expofed every day to the 
fnn, for a month, upon mats, blankets, or flcins [»]. It is beft not to 
wa(h off the pulp, as it makes them keep the longer. The pods con* 
tain no certain number ; they have from ten to twenty ^ and even 
thirty nuts ; but this depends chiefly on the right training them, during 
the firfli three or four years of the growth. When thoroughly cured» 
or dried, they are ready for the market. 

After a walk is once eftabliflied, it reriewa itfelf, the roots ftndmg 
out fuckers, to fupply the place of the old flocks, when decayed, or 
cut down. 

The produce of one tree is generally eftimated at about 20 lb. 
of nuts; which, at 5/, Jamaica currency />j?r cwt. is worth i /. A 
walk of ten thoufand trees will therefore ^ yield a yearly profit of 
J 0,000 /. The produce per acre in Jamaica !has. been rated at io0o Ib^ 
weight fiir annum^ allowing for bad years* 

In poor foils, and under bad maa^emi^t, the produce per tree 
rarely exceeds 8 lb. wt. ; and ten thoufand fuch trees will therefore 
yield 4000/. Whea Wjcll cured* the nuts are plump, fraootb, oily^ 
and of a bitterifli tafte, eaten raw. 

The chymical oil extraded from them is extremely hot, and 
efleemed a good embrocation in paralytic cafes ; the Mexicans are faid 
to eat the nuts raw, to affuage pains in the bowels* 

The chocolate, fo much and fo juftly preferred by the Weft: Indiaa 
natives to moft other aliments^ is highly reflorative, . infomuch> that 
pne ounce of it is iaid to, noi^jriOi as muclia? a po\}nd of beef. It is« 

[ik] It Ls ufual fitft to laj' the pqdi in heaps to fweat for three <Nr f^ur (^ys before they ar^ 
•penecL 

cfttetmed 
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efteemed in dl couHtries wkefe It is knowtav and is fi>utid a (uital^ltf 
part of diet for all ages, but hi particular agreoable to infants^ old 
persons, vaktudinarians, and fuch x are on the recov^ery from fick^ 
nefs ; and, prepared with aiilk, it is highly approved of in .confumptive 
habits. 

' From what has been premifed it appears^ that this is fiiot a plani 
which can be every where cultivated. It will not thrive in the drjf 
low parts of the South fide, nor on elevated or rocky ^ts in. the 
mountains. It requires a flat, ricb^ moifl: foil, well (heltered by 
furrounding heights; which occasioned Sir Hans Slpan to remark, 
*♦ that it is but ill living where there are good cacao walks;" for fuch 
moifl, unventilated places are, without doubt, the moft unwholefome 
for mankind to refide in. Yet, where fuch glades or fpots are found, 
they certatnrly cannot be turned to any fort of culture, that will yield 
more profit ; and it does not follow, that, becaufe a lettler is poffefr 
fed of fuch a fpot, that he is therefore to live upon it ; fince the fitu* 
ation fuppoles the neighbourhood of higher Ipots mcH*e proper for 
conftant refidence* 

Sir Thomas Modiford, about the year 1 670, drew a plan foir the 
fettlemetit and tnanagMient of a cacao walk, with a computation of 
-the expence. 

. At that time, Negtocs were bou^t&r two-thirds lefi than the pre- 
ient fate; common white fervants were yto be had without wages, and 
24/. a year was thought fufBcient for the wages .and diet pf ^n over- 
feer. The expence ww, compared with what it Was in his 
time, is as 700 to 45 o> or near 3 to i more; it is needlefs, therefore, 
to quote his calculation, but his general directions in regard to forming 
fuch a plantation, may be ^f fom« fervice. 

He propofes fix able Negroes, and four white fervants^ with one 
6verfee^, and the land in wood. The firft operatiofi, after providing 
proper dwelling-houfes, is to fall, clear, and plant four acres in pota- 
toes; which, if the work is begun in the middle of March, may be 
very eafily performed with ten hands, by the middle of April. After 
this, they may continue to fall, clear, and fet plantain fuckers until the 
latter end xjf February in the following year. In this fpace, which is 
above teti mohths, they may have cleared and planted 21 acres, befides 
keepirig clean the ground that is planted. A good f^ock of provifions 

4 U 2 being 
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being now' at band, ten more hands arc to he purcbafedj and in the 
c^ourfe of the month of March, the cacao nuts pre planted between the 
rows of plantain trees, then about five or fix feet high, fo as to have 
the whole 21 acres in cacaobv thc-firfl: of Tune. 

Thefe, in five years, (according to Sir Thomas Modlford) will pro-^ 
diice compleat crops, and at 1 000 lb. wt. per acre, will yield 2 1 ,000 lb. 
wt^ ; worth at the Jamaica market (at theprefent prices) from 5 /. to 6/.. 
/^r cwt., 1050/. to 1260/. 

The whole of this fmall plantation,,, we find, is compleated in about 
fifteen months ; and during the five years; that the cacao requires to at- 
tain matuuty, annual additions of fome acres may be made to the walk, 
corn miay fae^ planted, ginger^ or <6SJeei bogs anid fmall ftock bred; 
and various other kinds of bufinefs at-tended to,.for.aprefent gain; ajrid 
when once the .walks are come to perfeftion, the larg^ft.may be noaT- 
naged, and the CBop gathered and cured, with wtty few hands. 

6,.. Gu^JGER,. — Zmziber vel Amomum Scapo nuda^ Spied ovatd. 

This is propagated by the fmaller pieces, prongs,, or protuberances 
of the itoot, each of which- throws up t>vo/4itFerent ftemsrthe firftt 
bears the lea v^, and rifes to the height ib naetimes^ of thr^e feet^ or upw 
wards, but its ufual growth feldom exceeds 1 8 inches. It thrives belt 
ki a rich, cool foil, and^ th)ercfore, what has been recently cleared from^ 
wood, i$ weJl adapted to thexukure of it, more efpecially, as it is fiapr- 
p6fed to be a great impovcriffier oflaiid^ In fucbj a foil, it grows Iky^ 
luxuriantly, that a hand, or large fpreading root> will weigh near ai 
pound. It is, however, remarked, that what is produced from ai 
ckyey, tenacbus foil* ihrinks lels in fcaldirig, while fi.ich as is raifed 
in the richer, free, black moulds,, lofes coafiderably. m that operation.. 
The land intended for the cultivatio;i of it>,is firft well cleared with the: 
hoe, then fli^^htly trenched, and planted about the month of March or- 
April. It attains its full height, and flowers about Auguft or Septem- 
ber ; and fades about the clofe of the year; Whenithe ftjrlk.is entirely- 
withered, the roots are in the proper ftate for digging- This is gene- 
rally performed in the months of January and February*, After being 
dug, they are picked^ cleanfed, and gradually.ieethed or, fcalded in boil- 
ing water, they.ane then fpread put,,and expofed every, da>^ to.thefmv 
till fufficicntly dried; and.afi:er being divided into; parcels ol about 

160 lb.. 
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K>olB. wt. each, they are packed in bags for the market: this is called, 
the bkck ginger. The manner of fcalding the roots is as follows : a 
krge pot or copper Is fixed in< the field, or fome corrvenient place, 
which is kept fiiU. of boiling; water y the picked ginger, being divided in. 
finall parcels, is laid in baikets, and plunged allernately in the water,, 
where it 16 fuffered to. ftay foi^ a fj^ace of ten- or fifteen minutes ^ it ts 
then fpread on a platform for drying ; but care is taken during the 
procefs, to change the water fo foon. as it becomes much impregnated* 
with the juices of the root.. 

The white, fort differs but little from the black roots.. The difTerence 
there is>. arifea .wholly from the methods of curing them ; the white is. 
.never fcalded, but infteadof this, eafy procefs,.they are picked,, fcraped, 
and wafhed, One at a time, and then- dried; all which requires too 
much.pqins and time for any r^al advantage to be gained in the proper- 
ties; though-r being .m9de more agreeable to the eye, the price of the 
whke is much higher at market.. 

When tb^ root is ia tended for a, fugar prefer ve, it is dug while ten-- 
dcr,. arid full pf jaiiif ;; the ftems at this time rarely exceed five or fix. 
inchea in height; the root is carefully picked, and wafhed, and-after.- 
warda fcalded,. till it is. fufficieatly tender;, it is then put in. cold water,, 
and peeled and fcraped gradually. This operation may lafl three or 
fbirrdays^ during which it is.cortimonly kept in water^ and the water- 
ireqticntly fhifted, as well for cleanlinefs, as to extraft more of tlie na- 
. 'tiv«' acrimony.. After this preparation,, it isJaid in ungiazed jars, and 
covered with a thin fyrup,. which in two or three days is fliifted, aiid. 
'a richer put on? this is fpmetimes again removed, for a third, or 
fourth ;, but more than three are feldom requifite. The fhifted fyrups . 
arc not loft,, for in Jamaica, they are diluted with water, and fermented, 
into a plealant liquor, called cool drink, with fome mixture of the. 
cha w-ftick, lignum vitae,. and fugar;. 

A ginger plantation, which fliould: alfo contain fufficient pafturage 
and provilion, may require about 146 acres;, of which,, 50 being al- 
lowed for ginger, liiay produce about 1401b. per acre, in all 70001b.- 
wt., or 70, bags of 100 lb. each,, which at 25/. currency /►^r cwt., . is . 
87/, ro.i. =. 6z/..ioi» fterling,. 
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Bags. Caflss. lb. 

I cwtc each. 6aolb. each. 
In the year 1738 this ifland exported, ^o*933 8*7 88^* 

which is the largfcft quantity ever 
Ihippcd from it in one year. 

In 1748, it fell to — 1961 79 

And, at a medium then taken of three 

years, it was found to be per a»n. 1992 48 1 300 

Which is not quite one-eighth of the export of 1738. 

At prefent, the export is very fmall, this attick not being fo much 
3n demand at the Britiih market as it formerly was, when large quan- 
tities ^were te-exported to Ruffia and Germany. Yiet the price now 
^or lately) given, feems to make it a commodity worth attending to, 
efpeciaUy the preparing of the white fort, which as it requires more 
pains, fo it is much higher prized ; the medium of this fort being lately 
at 57 s. 6 JL, and of the black 30 /. ftcrling per cwt. The cuhi- 
Tation of it will not anfwer fo well, as fome other commodities, in old 
lands^ but in frefh-opened foil, in a wet part of the country, it might 
pay well for the planting, by the largenefs of its roots in fucfa actua- 
tion, and by leffening the exuberant richnefs of fuch laiid> which makes 
it unfit for the fugar cane. 

The prefcrved ginger, if exported to Great Britain, is liable to ib 
liigh a duty as a fuccade, that the remitter cannot £iil of loling confi* 
iderably by his adventure. What is font, therefore, in this form^ is 
chiefly in prefents. 

Whether in its natural ftate or candied, this root is efieemed a good 
remedy againft the colic, looieneiTes of the belly, and windy diforders. 
It ftrengthens the ftomach, helps digeftion, and is often added as a cor* 
ttGox to purges ; its ufo in culinary preparations is well known. 

y. Pimento, Jamaica Pepper, Axl-Spicb. — Caryophyllus FolHs 
lanceolatis oppofitii^ Floribus racemofis terfninalihuSy tt axiUaribus* 

This tree rifcs to the height of thirty feet, and is found almoft every 
where in the woods of Jamaica; it is alfo cultivated tn many parts of 
the ifland, but chiefly the North fide, and planted in regular rows. 

It begins to firudify in three years after it is firfl planted, but does not 
arrive at maturity under feven, and then it repays very abundantly the 

patience 
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pitism^ of the planter* It ieems particularly fond of a white marley^ 
<}r chalky IbiJ^ having a (hallow furf^ce of mouldy and of the rocky 
lands, which can icarcely be put to any other ufe; but it requires re* 
freeing (howers in its infant fiate, and, therefore, is trained with diffi- 
culty iA the moA Southern hills near the coafi. It g£ows luxuriantly^, 
and bears well, in every richer mould, on a gravelly fubftrate, and 
rarely fills expedation, planted any where, except the parts mentioned ;. 
but when cultivated in places which are fubjefl to drought, the berries 
(aiyl not young plants brought from inland mountains) fhould be fet; 
iovnediately before the autumnal feafons. 

It flowers in June, July, and Augufi;^ but in feveFar places fboner. 
qr later, according to their fituation, and dif&rent feafons for rain; and 
after it flowers, the fruit foon ripens^ though earlier in open grounds,, 
than in thick woods. It is generally gathered in July, while green ; 
for if the berries are fufiered to remain till they are full ripe, they wil£ 
not cufic^ They are, when ripe, of a dark purple colour,, and full of ai 
fweet pulp, which^. the birds devour greedily,, and muting the feeds af- 
to'wardst propagate thefe trees in all parts of the woods. It is thought 
that the feedst paflliig. through them in this manner, undergo fome fer- 
mentation, which fits them better for vegetating, tiian thofe gatliered- 
immediately from the tree;, and 1 believe this is the fa£t, for the ripe 
berries will take with more certaiaaty, after being laid together fome few^^ 
days to fweat, than when immediately put in the ground^ or kept £b- 
parate till the pulp is dried.. 

They are gathered in tlieir green ftate, by twifiing off the twigs tu^ 
ther with tfee band, or a pole cleft at one end. The berries are then, 
feparated from the leaves, and other particles, and laid on cloths fpread 
over the barbacues, or terraced floors raifed a little above the furface of 
the ground^ inclofed with an upright ledge of eight or ten inches in. 
height, and divided by tranfverie partitions into four or more fquare 
GOmpartmcnts, that each may contain a day*s picking. During the 
ficH and fecond day they are turned often,, that the whole may be more 
expofedtathe fun; but when they begin to dry, they are frequently 
winnowed, and laid in cloths to preferve them^ better from rain and 
dews, ftill cxpofiiig them to the fun every day, and removing under 
cover every evening, till they are fiifficiently dried, which ufually hap- 
pens in ten or twelve days, and is known by the darknefs of their com- 

z. plexion,. 
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•plexion, and the Tattling of the feeds; they appear at this time wrink- 
led, and have changed from green to a very dark brown ; and in this 
liate, being ready for the market, they are (lowed in bags or-cafks. 
Some planters krln dry them with great fuccefs, and it feems indeed a 
nioft eligible method, where, from the abundance of the cropi difpatcb, 
and fecarity againft rain, are very eflential [(?]. 

Some of thefe trees are obferved to bear no fnrit, which has led ievtr- 
ral perfons to conjefture, that there are male and female trees ; but Dr-* 
'Browne refutes this notion^ aflerts they are hermaphroditical, and 
fuppofes, that if thofe called males were lopped and broken like the 
reft, for one or two years, they would produce equally well. 

As there is fb great an affinity between this and the true clove, it 
has been propofed, as worthy of trial, if the fruit, when firft formed, or 
the flowers picked off the tree, and dried, might not anfwer the fame 
purpofe as the Aliatic ; at leaft, it might anfwer as a good fuc^ 
xedaneum for that ipice, arid deferves the experiment, as being the 
growth of our own colony. The quantity exported from Jamaica 
may be eftimated, one year with another, at 2,000,000 of pounds, or 
upwards, which at 7^. per lb. is worth S^^Z'SZ^* fterling [j&]. 

A walk once formed, is attended with little or no labour, or expence, 
till .the time of gathering, and this is performed with very few hands ; 
nor is the land ufelefs for other purpofes ; for xmder the trees is gene- 
rally good pafturage for cattle, horfes, or (heep. Some who poflefs a 
fugar plantation, as well as a walk, contrive to attend both; tlie pi- 
mento crop coming in, juft after the fugar crop is finiflied. 

The more odoriferous and fmaller the berries are, the better they arc 
accounted at market. The leaves and bark are full of aromatic inflam- 
iiiable particles, for which reafon the growers are extremely cautious 
not to fufler any fire to be made near the walks, for if it once fhould 
catch the trees, they would confume with great fury. Nothing can 
^e more delicious than the odour of thefe walks, when the trees arc in 

[«] As a proof of the fupcrior utility of this proccfs to that of fun-diyiiig, no lefs than 20Colb. 
wt. has been gathered, kiln-dficd, and fhipt in the (pace of twenty-four iiours. In curing, it lofcs 
about two-thirds of its weight. ' 

[/] The duty and charges amounting to 2 i^. fer lb., there remains for clear profit only 4 J//., 
which by moft of the planters is thought too little to anfwer the capital, and the labour employeii 
upon this article; but I queftion, if this opinion will not appear rather unreafonable; the only 
;point which feems to give it fome juftification is, that the crops are vcty precarious. 

bloflbm, 
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l>ldirom9 as well as at other times; the frldion of the leaves and (mailer 
branches, even in a*very gentle breeze, diffufing a moft fragrant and 
exhilarating fcent through the circumambient atmofphcre; they ai?e.ef- 
teemed, therefore, the moft wholfome places of refidence. The berries, 
have a refemblance in fmelland tafte to cloves, juniper-berries, cinna- 
mon, and pepper, or rather a peculiar mixture, fomewhat akin to 
them. all; whence their name oi all-jpice. It is defer vedly efteemed 
the .moft temperate, mild, and innocent, of all the common fpices^ and 
fit to come into more general ufe, inftead of the Eaftern commodities 
of this kind, which it far furpafles, by promoting digeftion, attenuating; 
tough :biimt>ujs, moderately warming and fortifying the ft9mach, ex- 
pelling windy and doing other friendly offices to the bowels. 

Diftilled with water /^r veficam^ it yields a very fragrant chemical 
oil, which iinks to the bottom of the water like oil of cloves. 

A decodion of the leaves, ufed by way of fomentation, has relieved 
in rheumatic aches aaid pains in the bones. One of the principal ad- 
vantages arifing from a pimento plantation is, that the crop lafting 
only from two to three months, the Negroes may be profitably em- 
ployed in any other branch diuing the remainder of the year. 

The yielding per acre is computed about one thoufand pounds 
we^ht, clear profit about 18/. 15X* 

8. Wild Cinnamon. — Canella alba^ or Bq/lard Cortex winteranuK 

This tree is very common in all the lower woods and rocky hills of 
the iflandy growing without any care, and propagated chiefly by the 
tirds. For the berries, like thofe of the pimento and other aromatic 
plants, grow foft and pulpy when ripe, and lofe all that pungency that 
is peculiar to them in their immature ftate ; they are therefore greedily 
devoured by the wild pigeons, and other feathered inhabitants of the 
woods, who difperfe the feeds in different places with their muting. 
The bark, which is the canella alba of the (hops, confifts of two parts^^ 
the outer and inner ; the outward bark is as thin as a milled (hilling, 
of a whitith a(h, or grey colour, with light fpots here and there inter- 
•fperfed upon it, and feveral (hallow furrows of a darker colour run- 
ning varioufly through it, and making it rough ; the inward bark is 
much thicker than cinnamon, and twice as thick as the outer coat, 
fmooth, and of a lighter complexion, of a much more biting aromatic 

Vol. hi. 4 X tafte. 
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tafle, fbmewhat like that of cloves, not glutinous like cinnamon^ but dr^P 
and crumbling between the teeth. 

All the parts of tlria tree when fre(h are vecy hot, aromatic^ and pun* 
gent to the taflre, refembling cloves. 

It is cured without any difficulty by drying m the (hade; what is. 
taken from the branches is thinner, and rather milder than from the 
body of the tree, more nearly approaching to the true cinnamcm. 

The bark yields by difiiUation a warm, aromatic oil, which is often ^ 
fold for, and generally mixed with^ oil of cloves ^ nor is the adultera* 
Uon thought of any prejudice to the medicine*. 

It is reckoned a good remedy in. icorbutic habits ; invigorates the 
blood, is carminative,, and ftomachic. Powdered and fhuffed into the 
noifarils,. it. is cephalic, and produces a copious diicharge of rheum. 

It Is ufed by moil apothecaries inflead of the true ecrtetc mnt€rafms, < 
and may very wellfupply its^ place. 

Four oimces of the bark^ with fix ounces oicaffia lignea (which it' 
very much refembles),.and one gallon of proof fpirit, (« handful of com- 
mon fait being thrown in to dephlegmate the fpirit) makes a cinnamon 
water ; and the greater part of what, is vended ia the fiiops is* com-* 
pounded in this manner. 

A quantity of the bark^mixed with badly diftilled rum,, is iaidto dif^ 
charge ia part its nau£i;ous empyreumatic tafle and fmell, probably by 
promoting the union of the oil with the fpirit ; but what the propor- 
tbn is, I cannot dlred, having never made the experiment. The ex^- 
port of this, article is,.at>pre(ibnt; too inoonfiderable to merit notice. 

« 

9- Aloe. — Aloes femper vivei 
This plant was firft brought intothe ifland from Bermudas,^ as it is 
faid ; but there are feverai fpecies, and the fort from which the beft 
aloes for the fhops is produced,, has very long narrow leaves, .with>* 
Ipines on their edges [j]. 

m 

[^] The fuccotrinc aloe is thua defcribed. If ha9 long, narrow, fucculcnt leaves, whicKcome 
out without any order, .and fortn large heads. The flalks grow to the height- of three or four f^t^ 
and have two, three, and fometimes f^vir of thefe heads branching out; the lower leaves fpread oa. 
every fide, .but the upper leaves turn inward towards tho> centre;, the flowers grow in long/piker,- > 
upon ftalks about two feet high, .each Aanding upon a pcetty long foot ilalk; they areof a bright 
rftd colour, tipt with green. This fpecies is not common, in Jamaica, but might eafily be procured ": 
hoxti the-green-houfei in England. The more common fort here is, what is called the fiarbadoes . 
aioe, which is y&y inferior (o the fuccotrlne, in the opinloxi of the iaculty; as beingjnore acrid ia < 
tts.iiature|. and rough in its operation. . 

It. 
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Iris cultird)le In the moft dry> parched}^ and barren ibils, where few 
other vegetables will grow^ and thrives, wherever it finds mourd 
enough to cover the roots. It is propagated by fuckers, which fprihg 
from the roots pr flumps of the old plants, fet in little fftallow pits, at 
the diftance of eight to twelve inches afunder ; and care is taken to keep 
them free from weeds, for fome time after they are planted. 

When they arc grown to a pcrfeft ftate, the labourers go into the 
field with tubs and knives, and cut off the largeft and mofl Sfucciilent 
leaves clofe to the ftalk; thefe are immediately placed in the tubs, and 
ranged one by the fide of another in an upright pofitlon, with the cut 
part downward, that all the loofe liquor may dribble out at the wound. 
Some make alfo a longitudinal incifion firom top to bottom, to facilitate 
the aifcharge. When the juice has been by this means fufficiently ex- 
traded, it is put into fiiallow flat-bottomed receivers, and gradually ex* 
haled in the fun till it has acquired a due confifiience ; and thus pre-» 
pared, it is packed in large dry gourds for exportation. The beft of 
this manufadure is fhining, tranfparent, ht, and in hot weather ibme- 
what foft ; of a yellowifli, or purple-reddifli colour, but when pow- 
dered is of a ihining gold colour, with an aromatic bitter tafie, and 
firong aromatic fmell, almoft like myrrh. The planters frequently ad- 
minifler the crude juice to their children in worm diforders, and with 
very good effect. 

The infpiilated juice confifts of two parts, a gummous and refinous> 
the purging quality refides in the former, and mufi be extracted by a 
watery menflruumi the latter is aftringent, and is extracted with fpirit 
of wine. 

In general, it is not only a good purge, but ufed as a remedy againd 
diforders of the bile. It has the peculiar property of loofening the body, 
when given in the fmallefi dofes, but when given in too large a dofe, 
it is apt to create haemorrhages, and particularly the piles ; it is alfo 
improper for women with child. In moderate dofes it promotes the 
piles and menfes^ purges off vifcid humours, opens obfirudions in the 
bowels, ftrengthens the ftomach, helps digeftion, and provokes an ap* 
petite ; but it is befl in cold confiitutions, and flabby relaxed habits, and 
after furfeits, or hard-drinking, when there is no fymptom of an in- 
flammation. 

The crude juice, drank with milk, heals ulcers in the kidneys and 

bladder, and defiroys worms. The Indians firll compounded it with 

4X2 mjrrh. 
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myrrh, and formed an admirable medicine (externally applied) fer^ 
cleanfing and healing the worft ulcers, even when the bone has been 
rendered carious; this they called moceberi and the tinfture in frequent 
ufe, made from theie two iubftances,, was borrowed from tins Ihdiiaii ^ 
diTcovery. 

The method of preparing the common, or horfe aloes, is not (b te* 
dlous, nor does it require fo much care; f6r in mantrfd£t tiring this « 
fort, all the leaves are cut off^ fevered into junks, and thrown into the' 
tubs,, there to lie tilFthe juice is pretty weir drained out; they are then 
Band-fqucezcd, and' the liquor mixed with water in, th'C"^ proportion of 
about one quart of water to ten quarts of juice; after which, it is put' 
into convenient boilers,, and evaporated to a due confidence, which may ' 
cafily be known by dropping a fmalF quantity from time to time upon ^ 
a plate,, and obferving the thicknefs as it cools, it is readily difcovered 
by the touch, or the eye, after a little experience : when the. juice is - 
brought to the proper ftate, it is emptied in to. large (hdlow cooler^ . 
and afterwards into fmall barrels. . 

As the drofly refinous part of the aloes is not foluble in water, it has - 
been.found,.whe» combined* with other mixtures, an excellent prefer* 
vative to fhips bottoms againft the worm, and was firft applitd to this 
ufe by the Indians. The (hips trading in the Eaft and Weft Indies 
are particularly fubjeft to the annoyance of this worm, which fre*- 
quently burrows through all the pUnks that He below the furface, ef- 
pecially in harbours. The refult of feveral experimentsy tried by a 
perfon at Bermudas upon different forts of wood, proves, that a mix- 
ture of one ounce of aloes,, allowed to two fuperficial fquare feet of 
plank, is the juft proportion. There are various coats with which* it • 
may be incorporated ; one of the beft is, 6 lb. of pitch, i lb. of Spanifli 
brown or whiting, and one quart of oil ;'or the like proportions of tur*- 
pentine, Spanifh brown, and tallow, may be ufed. Such a coat, incor- 
porated with aloes, will preferve a fhip*s bottom for eight months, pro* 
vided it is made tenacious and binding, and is not rubbed off by any ac- 
cident. About 1 2 lb. wt. is fufficienr for a veflfel of 50 tons burthen, 
and fo in proportion ; according to which, about 3001b. wt. will be 
found enough for a firft- rate man of war. 

In preparing the aloes to be more effedtual for this purpofe, a larger 
portion of water may be mixed with the juice when fet on to boil, viz.. 
two quarts of water to every one gallon of juice ;. and after fufficient 

boiling^. 
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Bbiling, or whcriihfe water is? thoroughly impregnated, it (lioiild be 
ihifted into any commodiops veflttjl ; fuffered to ftandfor twelve hours, ^ 
and the wat«r dien poured off: by this procefs, the fbluble part, or 
gum, which is of no ufe in the operation, will be extrafted ; and what 
remains in fediment is the drofs and refin, which being left to remain * 
tiU it is pretty well dried and brought to confifteiKe, exppied to the 
air-aad fun, will be fit for ufe.^ 

The aloes, thus prepared, may be worth about 6/. fkcilingper cwt. 
And at this rate, theexpence to a veflcl of 50 tons will be about- 1 5 x.^ 
and .for a firft-rate ihip, of 2000 tons,. no more thaa i8/» « 

It is but JQftice.to.tlMS conunodity to recite the effcfts of one expc- - 
rttnentf- tried by: the peribn before-mentioned. He took feveral pieces 
of oak, cedar, and mahogany plank, of two feet in breadth, and four 
&et in length, ^nd with particular dif!in& marks to prevent 'miftakes, 
put on different coats^ or compofitions, fome with, and * fome without, . 
the aloes mixture; thefe were fuffered* to lie under the fea-witer for 
eight months; .and,, upon -taking- them up, he found that where the 
aloes had made part of the compoiition, there were few impreilions ^ 
made ; one piccer in particular, was as frefhf, 'found, and untouched^ as 
on the day when it was put in ; this h^d been befmeared with turpen- 
tine, tallow, Spanifii brown ^ and aloes ; butthe other pieces,- which had 
none of the aloetic mixture; were perforated, and eaten into a honeycomb* 

The ufe therefore of this ingredient would certainly produce a fac- 
ing of-many thoufand pounds per annum^ both to the merchants, and 
the crown.- It is the bitternaufeous acrimcmy which refides in the re- 
finous part, that-renders it a very proper defence againft every fpeeies 
of infedts*; ^nd this part, being indiilblubk in water, will adhere to the 
plank .unimpaired, fo long as the compoiition lafts, with which it is 
blended'. Neither an extravagance of price, nor apprehenfions of b 
foarcity-,need be-any objeftion to the general -ufe of it. The favan^ 
nabs, and other barren places in Jamaica -alone, are capable- of prcr^ 
dncing mucii more than could be employed by all tliefhipping belong- 
ing to the Britifh-dominions ; and^ was it? encouraged by a regular de^ 
mand, Bermudas and* other colonies would enter upon the cultivation, . 
fo that -the price could probably never rife- high. . 

The fame compofition may be ufed with great advantage in Jam^ic^, 
fcr preferving the rafters and other timbers belonging to the floors and • 

roofs --* 
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roofs of buildings, from th^ tkftriiflive * infeft the Wood ant; nor 
would a preparation of tlie aloes be Icfs efficackitis in fecttrirtg bodes 
from the depredations of the /caraio'us, which, in its reptilc-ftatc, 
is a grcdt enemy to all that are newly bound. ' If in binding b66ks 
intended for this ifland, and other parts of the Weft Indies, a fihall 
quantity of the aloes tinfturc, made by folution in (pirits of wine, was 
mixed up with the binder's pafte, it would ciffcAuatly prevent the at- 
tacks of tliis infeft. 

The quantity of aloes exported from Jamaica, is extremely incon- 
fiderable at prefeht ; but, as an article of growth, and as it may he 
prepared for different demands in commerce, at very little expence and 
trouble, ^nd is to be propagated in almoft any foil, it could not with 
propriety be omitted ; more efpecially fince in the variety of foil here, 
the fettlet may turti the different parts of his land to the culture of 
fiich plants as appear beft appropriated to thtm. 

ID. Great American Aloes, or Coratoe, -^ufgav^.^ 

This plant is found in mofi parts of the ifland, but is- mod frequent 
in the rocky hills of the South fide, and near the £ba coaft; it Ukewiii; 
grows very luxuriantly in the richer foils of the mountains, always 
preferring thofe which are moft rocky. When defigned for cultiva- 
tion, it ia to be obferved, that it blofToms in the fpring, and the top 
15 then covered with a multitude of little plants^ which are to be care- 
fully gathered as the fiends wither, and planted from eight to ten 
feet afunder in any foil. The lower leaves of the moderate-grown 
plants may be cut off for ufe, without injury to the others, 
care being taken not to lop away £6 large a quantity, as to prevent 
the plants from vegetating and flowering ; the nutriment received, 
from rains and dews, being chiefly collected by the expanding leaves, 
and tranfmitted to the root. 

The leaves of this plant are extremely large and fucculent ; after 
being cut, they are pafled between the rollers of a mill with their 
point foremoft; and the juice being conduced into wide, (hallow re- 
ceivers, through a coarfe cloth or ilrainer,. in thefe receivers it is fuf- 
fered to lie expofcd to a hot fun, like the other aloes, until, the aque- 
,QUs contents being exhaled, it is reduced to a thick conliflence. It 
1 may 
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ffUiy th(n ht made yp into balls, or any other figurei with the help 
of lye afihes^ which prevent it frooi flicking to the fingers, after which 
It may be kept for years, and ferve for ufe as well as Caflile fo^p in 
walbing linen ; but it has the fuperior quality of mixing and forming 
a lather with fait water^ as well as firefh. 

; Hence it appears, how very uk&jX thisxompofitkm mufl: be at fe» 
in long voyages^ for example to and from the Eafl Indies ; nor i$ it 
Icfs convenient in thofc fituations adjoining to the fta^ where the wa- 
m is hard or brackifh, and iminiicibk with the common foap. 

Another- method oC preparing thi^ foap» is^ by cutting the leaves in 
pieces, pounding th^em in a large wooden mortar, a^d then pxou^'^ 
fing the juice, which is brought afterwards to a confiflence, either by 
expo&ire to the heat of the^ fun^ or by boiling over a fijre. One 
gallon of juice, thits prepared,' will yield abput .1 lb. avoirdupoijCet 
of a ibft exti;a£t; It will anfwer, prepared in eitihcr of thefe way^^ 
provided t^ jtiiice, 4>e£bre exppfure to the fjn>, or the fire, isvery^ 
carefully flramed; fbr^her wife it will be intcrinixed with ^all parti* 
cles of the brui&d fibres, and outer membrane c^ the leaves i whipb, 
being indiflbluble notwithflanding the boiling or cxpofure to the fun, 
will remain in the^famc itate after the- juice becomes iofpifloted^ and 
may abrade and injure any fine linen wafhed with it ; for in fuch cafe^ 
thcfe little particles aft like the briftles of a fcowcring brufh. A cau- 
tion muft be ufed, never to compound the extradt with t^low* or 
^ny other unftuous materials ; for fuch mixtures deftroy its effeft. 
This method of preparing a vegetable foap was communicated to the 
public, firfl, by Mr. Anthony Robinfon, a praftitioner in furgery in 
the ifland, and very able botanifl:, who received a premium for it 
from the affembly. It has not as yet become an article of export ; 
but, even though, it piould happen to be difcouraged by the Britifh 
parliament, as likely to interfere with the foap manufafture of' the '• 
kingdom, the fettle rsy . efpecially of the poprer clafs, may find their 
account, in being able to furnifl^ thcmfelves with fo necefl'ary a domeftic 
article, for thtir own private ufe, by fo eafy a proeefs, and at the ex;- 
pence of very little trouble in procuring a plant which abounds every 
where, and will thrive without any care beflowed upon it, afte< being; 

once fet in the ground. 

The leaves are ufed like wife in Jamaica, for fcowerlng pewter, and 
other kitchen utenfils,. and' floors, which work they perfornf to ad-- 

The. 
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The inward fporigy fubftance of the decayed ftalk takes fire v»cry 
^ readily when quite dry ; and, for this- quality, is often ufed by fifljer- 
itaen, and others, in ftead of Under. 

, The Indians, on the South American continent, feparate the fibres of 
the leaves, by bruifing and fl:eeping them for Ibme time in water, and 
afterwards healing them till they are entirely difen tangled.; .thefe fibres 
make an excellent ftrong thread for their common ufes, of clothing, 
.fifhing lines, and nets, &c. 

The crude juice, mixed with fiigar, has been adminifi:ered inter* 
nally, for -provdking t\it inenfesi it is a great diuvelic, -and cleanfer of 
\ the gravel and ftone. 

The infpiflated juice, or extraft, ^ell boiled, and ipread upon lea- 
ther, or \Vhite paper, may be ufed as a plaifter upon parts affeded with 
. the gout. At the firft application it febms to increafe 4lie pain ; for it 
.draws ftrongly a fort of dew or moifture from the part ; but in three 
or four hours the pain ceafes ; and the part afie<3;6d ^ows ftronger 
every day, the plaifter being left till it drops off. If the .extract is 
• not well boiled, it will be apt to occafion z violent itching. 

'II. OlL-^UT-TREE,PAIiMA-CHRISTI, AgNXJS-CASTUS. RicmiU 

jitnericanus. 

It is not a part of m^ plan, to define all the varieties of the plants 
.exhibited in this catalogue. Botanifts reckon eight Ipecies of this 
plant; I need fay only, once for all, that, for general comprehenfion, I 
have conceived it fufficient to recite, firft, the popular names, and op- 
pofite to them, the common general term given by botanifts. A 
di{play of fcience is not recjuifite nor expedient, where the ^princi- 
pal objeft has refpedt to the ufeful qualities of each plant, whether 
for manufaSure, food, medicine, or. commerce ; defcriptions at large are 
added where they were fuppofed abfolutely neceflary^ The oil-nut 
plant is now much cultivated in Jamaica ; it is raifed from the nut 
.or feed, grows with a furprizing rapidity to the height of fifteen or 
fixteen feet, and feems to flourifh moft in gullies, or near running 
water, in cool fhady fpots. The feeds being.freed fropi the huiks or 
pods (which are gathered upon their turning browq, and when be- 
ginning to burft open), are firft bruifed in a mortar, afterwards tied 
,up in»a linen bag, and theri thrown into a large pot, with a fufficient 

quantity 



j^ntitjr of .water (^bout eight gallons to .one gallon of the, feeds) anjl 
TxiiL^a tin their oil is xlieh *to^nieYurfaceV.thisls car elfully* iklmmed. 



from all 
e^$ moft 
atic 
the tKulins: and Itill-houles, during crop, and much, pn^terahTe to/lhe 
filtny,.4f inlying* lamp-oil imported fr/om North Anaerifa ahd/Bii;rtaja*; 
Jbr it affbrdis a clear, lively light, emits xio diGigrei^bte fniell,*is bl>- 
tained at lefs than one half the cxpence, aqd may be kept many. years 
without growing fetid. . WTieh intended for inedicini^l'lifcf, tlie oil is 
more frequeutly cold-drawhi or extra^ed.from thfc bfuiied feeds/ by 
means ^ra liand^^prefsl / Biit tliisis thought niore acrimonious, than 
wHat is prepared py coftion ^ . ■ 

The cold- dra;w^n oil at mil is perfeftly limpid jbiit, after being 
kept for fomc ;time^ acquires a pale tiriflurje, 'refcmbling Lifbon wuie, 
prolj^abljjr cauie4;.*b3^ the ihiembrane wjxich covers the kernels. It is 
!adndhiftere3,|With the greateft fuccefa, in the belly-ach, and all obfti* 
nate Mntfipalions of thi bowels, gjven frorh one, to even fout or fiyc 
ounces. It Is likewife taken, with perfcft, fafefy, by Infants afflifted 
with worms, which it both' deftfoys, arid fvveeps away-; and there- 
fore much fuperior to calomel, or tin-powder. It is given to new- 
born children, within the nine days, in a dofe of one tea fpoonfuU 
every morning, miked with a little nfielaffes, or any other fyrup, to purge 
off the meamium ; which purpof^ it -eflf dually anfwers, and has faved 
the lives of many thoufand Negroe: children. The retention of this 
c!zcrement has been fatai to multitudes, by bringing on mortal convul* 
£ons, generally knowa here by the name of jaw-falling [r]. The 

r^] One gallon of nuts will yield about one quait of o'l. 

[r] Some of' the ableft phjficians have cbnciiired in preferring ' the oil obtained from nuts, to 
olive-oil, iQ Termi^lar cafes ; the reafon of whkh is* that, as the worms baira th4ir bodies over* 
fpread with extremely minute .pipes,, which are neccflary to tlicir refpiraiion; and, which being 
plugged up or Hopped, they inmiediately die ; To oils are foun'd* to anfwer this effctf^ ; and nut- 
oily much fooner, and with more certainty, than any other ; as its parts ate lefs porous^ and 
theiefote better q^iaiificd to exdude the air, tlie wanf of which deAroys them. 
. It is roem^oDpd by fpme writers, that in ceitain parts of Italy it is a common praciic9, for 
mothers, to give their infant's, once or' twice a week fafting, piecvJs of fbafted bread dipped in 
nut-oil: and that what tfier ufe ftir this purpofe^ i»^ e^tradkdfrom tfafti^a'/6-fi.Y/, andfddom Ciils 
to 'dear ttei- bowels "of cthi^e i^Rt4ier«ny |f;|n^]«fi^es^ th^. t/Vm^ qiI ij| tqu«ilLy pon^iful^ and 
might be adminiftered^aftcr the fa:nc manner. 
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leaves of this plant are applied to bliilei^^ infiead oT meI0Qt's lx;^ile^ 
with ground Ivy and tvlld ginger^ and then fermented with a little 
fugar or inabfles, a drink is made, which PUi*ges ftrongly^ and is a very 
iignal ipedfic in dropfies, yaws, and pains in the jointSi occafioned by 
the venereal. The leaves, applied to the head in ^vers, relieve pain,, 
and excite a diaphorefis in that part ; made into a cataplaim, wi& caf- 
'£ida flour, and a little of the oil, aiid applied to female bre^j, diey 
difcufs coagulated milk, and hardnefs. 

The oil, externally ufed, is excellent in removing cramps, and pains- 
arifing from colds, and kills lice in the heads of children. 

It is but of late that this oil has made an article of the Jamaica* 
exportation, and that only in very fmall quantities ; k now forms part 
of the Britilh materia medtca^ but is moft ufually obtained there froni> 
the feeds imported in barrels ; the oil, drawn in the Weft Indies, not 
being encouraged, becaufe it is ^ manufoRure. What is intended for 
exportation, ihould be packed in jars, well ftopped with corks or plugs,, 
covered with waxed cloth, and properly tied, or wired^ or in finalt 
tight caiks. The oil is not fubjed to contrad rancidity, unlefs it is 
made from parched or roafted feeds, which are impregnated with ax^ 
empyreuma. 

12. Anotto, orRoucou — Bixa^ 

This flirub is very common in Jamaica* It loves a rich ibil, and 
ihady fituation, and (hoots luxuriantly near rivulets. The pods, or 
feed veflels, when full ripe, are of a deep brown colour, open of 
themfelves, and contain between 30 and 40 feeds, covered with a 
fplendid kA farina. When a fufficient number of thefe feeds are cpl« 
lefted from the pod, they are thrown into any convenient vefTel, and 
as much hot water poured upon them as is neceiiary to fuipend the 
xtA farina^ which is gradually wa(hed off the feeds by the hand, or a 
fpoon. When the feeds appear quite naked, they are taken out, and 
the wa(h left to fettle ; after which, the water is gently poured away, 
and the fediment put into (hallow veflels, to be dried by degrees in 
the fhade ; and, after acquiring, by this means, a due confiflence, it 
is made into balls, or cakes, and fet to dry thoroughly in an airy 

I place 
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pUe^ ufitU it 4$, j^xf^y firm, ia which iC^ k is fit for maiket This 
plmi is propagated by the {cp6^r in ^ny moift and fertUe £bil, among 
the mpv^^tainsL. 

Tke powder i^ coollngt cordial, sind much ufed by the Spaniards m 
their ^ho9Qlate and fqups, both to heighten the flavour, and give tli(em 
»a a^eeable colour. 

Medicinally ajdmjnifered, it is eft^ei^ed J^4 fp Woody fl^xes, and 
^ifordcrs of tjie kidnsy^ Milted with lemon jijicc and a gum, it makes 
the crimfo© paint, m^h which tjie tndian$ adorn their perfons. It 
was formerly ufed by dyers, to forni the colour called Aurora^ 9fkA 
the|» i5fid in.A»!?xiw at pine (hillings a pound; j hut at prefent it is 
npt Md iiy fuch eftimatibn ^ a dye^ though it ftill maintains its 
Ij^und with jpaintcrsr i ., .. ^. 

• In; ff^er^iy hears frpit in Decemb^. l^^^e Wk-ma^es good ro^ 

ir<2r!^e«Qiw^ojq plantation ufb. . 

*""" * O/lJ*^*!'! • ' * " '"'V^ ' ' ■ /fO '' ^ ' ' ' 11*'" " •''!'• 

i.K-?-Wsjll^ftt,fSo?lf W.'?^:^94^w^^^^^ eife. ^c^jtltic ,tpj»?' ,flf 

t^t becji^ partioMffl^ nptiqed ^t t^, Npcthrfic^e* ia the pacUhes of 
^. Mfii7« % AojptCp .aod St. Japics* » h.gcpws luxuriant]^ iu cool, 

by the gctn^ . McfK^i^}9^:f^m^fi^, JWfsf}<^.f<^9^^}9f'$ y?^^^ 
pr,attbcfec€o)^^ti:^f^^.<tfpth«r prmp^., Tl^e pais grow ii^jwirs, arc 

gcoerally.rii^ .t^}i«^nfif&,.^ia, c^'^ -finge?, ,of .^|^t fivp or fif 
jinches m length,, , green At fir ft, then yellc|wi(h, ^ndiuruing to a 
.hxDwniih c^it when l;hi^ jripen. Wheii thi? pl^t is defigned for 
jpfopagau^ihi ctttti«s^:i3pay.^it.^ken, .Df-^bo^tth^,or four joints 
^ntengitb, and p^ntfi^ clfi<ei^atli»e;fte?ps()f ,^ipes, ^in low, moift 
fituajtion^. Thf eai^hjis.^ii^rwardjs tp^^ie l?epfec^;^r,£rom weods, 
.wWch, if pcff?iii|ed 19 .acQw.:abpMt^he cwt^ings;. heCofe . tjiey axfi 
wcU-roQtedt ,w;o^^ overbear and ^eftroy them; but;, after they 
|M^.^(lene4jtl¥ir.ChQotS'to.theften)s,Qf the trees, thfy.aceont of 
danger firom^jf^t^a of tjj;us 4ort. They do rjot prgdu^e ,flow«rs 
until they are gro|wi;i,fi:roi)g ; fo that io^e a^iraa/ ;liat ^^ qr ieye^ 
^r^rs. Dais ' froi^a the planting to the t^me of th^ir , bearing firuit. 

■..*;, 4.Y> .,•; ■ ' "■ ■ >ut, 
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But, v^henih^'be^iti to'flower ^n^iixidtify^thpY'iMHtihvie bearing 
for feveral years without any further-culture, ^ '• * • 

This plant produces but ope crpp of fruit in a year, which is 
commonly ripe in May, or fit fpr gathering j fpr it' is not- fuffered 
to remain till it is perfe£tly mature, ' becaufe it i^ then not fo fit for 
ufe. When it 15. about half changed ycUow, .it is efteemed better 
for keeping,' than' when it is chanjged to a bfown^ colour, at which 
time it fpiits, and diifclbfes its feeds. While grfeen,, it affords no 
remarkable fcent ; but as it ripefis, it emits a inofj grate^dl artfiilaf ic 

odovr. - . ' •.••.'• :•": / 

" T'he method, iiffed to prepare the frXiit,. is'^fo 'gJifeer it wM'^ii 
tvlrns of a yellow cblbuf, and before it bp^us." ft is theh "tJ|fcd'1fl 
fmall heaps, to ferment two or three days; and afterwards laia* m 
the ftfn to dry. 'When it is about hatf dry,, the pods are flatftene^ 
with the hand» and rubbed over with the oil of pdhnd'Cbr'fj^yi}^ii^ 
cxpofcd once more Ij^.^ the ;ipi^ tjime with oil, and 




khd, while thely^ are dry ing^'^ pV«s them every inoW'M tfidtt be- 
tween the fingers gently,' to flittieti theni ; thW rU&<5frtH'e'0n,'tb 
present thlenf from ijlr^ig; too;^ft ' and bu^MH^^'fipeiiT^li^^ 
•repeated'tiilrfifeyafe flttofcb roWed'fap to 'lW\^eV^ol^j)arf^H'S ^^^ '^ ^ 
~ 'In othet^yarts, afte# gatherfii^ '^s^ bef9i¥lrtfen^iW9i^i^e4^ IfeaM 
them iri.the foltewing Kijiibr ; ' yi^l. a brae"'r^'''Iiiyab ^th^MF^na 
Water, ftrong enough ib bear an egg. 1^6 fhis" are added, af fburth 
part of chamber-lye, and aTmalf quantity 'i>Y<^iiicls: -lime: thefe arc 
boiled together fbrhalf ah hour, ami theta-tkka^ ^6ff;> (f^'r&tm^ 
are put into this liquor,' until thdy ahe Ihofoilgftly^ fcaldBd j^'ttifefi 
taken out, and dried iii the' fliade. Whetf tUf\rt^^t fof -^fii^^ktt^ 
they are putup^ from fifty to one hundred aiirfm!3*^,'ffi!?ftl^^ 
Spaniards are very attentive to the ' manuring andf "Ctiltifvatijhfg thd'f 
vanilla-grounds. After planting in v^ll-durfge3 laid, '' they tkko 
care r 
*climb 




is cfteemed cooling, cordial, "^ and ^flomachic; cephalic, and car- 

5 miaatives 
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'mtttative ;' opening obftruSians; and attenuating vifcid humours; 
but it is feldom u(ed in medicinal compofitions. It is mixed in 
chocoliate by the Spaniards, French, and Italians, to give it a de- 
licate fmell and agreeable flavour. It is likewife ufed to perfume 
fnufFs and' other fubftances. 

.i4..Co'NTRAYERVA. — Arijlolochta. 

This plant, which isalfo a climber, abounds every where among 

the wo'od-Unds atid thickets, on the South and North fides of the 

*ifland,-and'HlesftbqtientIy.to a confiderable height among the trees 

•aiid buflres;' /t*fre root is much in efteen) here, and often admi- 

'fliftered'tnedicinalfy. 3oth this a'Ad the feeds a're extremely bitter, 

hbtj and aromatic. Tliey arfe reckoned 'ai} jbxcellenV alexipharmlc 

againft all forts of coagulating 'poifdiis;. ftr^ngthen the' (lomach; 

^help digcftion; difcufs wind; promote diaphorefis and urine; and 

deilroy' worms t for die^lattei' intention^ 'the root is chopped m 

•fmiil jiieces, and 'given l>y'thipfanter&'to thfeif horfes, mixed with 



corn. 



• " iThd-'robtis Tound to produce i^veral other important eff^iJbs. It 
chrovtrs oiit thVTmall-pox ind meafles;' and is a wohderfut antifeptic 
in malignanr fevers. It gently purges fome by ftoo.l ; but never fails 
working powerfully, either in this way, or by urine, or fweat. A 
fimple decoftion of it in water has often re.covgrefl perfons from 
lingering drffempers,* loft appetite, and debilitated limbs. ^ But^in- 
fuftd in wirre, it makes the fihefl bitter known ; iand, witH the' ad- 
diti^m of fteel to this tin^ftiire, is a Weat fweetener of the blood. * 
' It is fo abtindantin this iflandj that it might be collected* an- 
nually, in vcrJF large quantities, for exportation, rPthere was a dfe- 
mand for'it'at ^heboAoie-markfet; and it fee(xAs*to rhferit this eh- 
.couragcm«nt,> as it helsbeen thouglit, by very able pnyfitraris^ fo 
be^fupCTior in efficicy to tlie Spanilh contrayeirva/ and is ^probabfy: 
another ipecies^ ^ /' / ^ 

15.. China-soot. ,—• Smlax.. With at taper, prickly iftalkj'^aiid 
^ ^ oval, heaft-fhaped, unarmed leaves* . • ' 

..bThis plant is frequent m the more Cool inland-parts ofthe iffand;. 
and is. the fsime as that of th« Eaft-Indies. The^ roots arb bompoied 
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.•of roauj-tbiclj, flefliy fibres, ifrhlch fyrtad wide ou -every fide, and 
ftrike 'deep into the grouu4;i^rom vtdiich .come out feveral ftallu, 
I taper, veryftroog, and armed with fliort, ftiffipincs. They faftea 
thetnfelves by their clampers to the rueighbouring trees, and rite 
•twenty feet high, and upwards. The leaves are of .a thick &l>. 
fiance, and have no ipines: they are oval, heart-Oiaped, four 
inches long, and three and a half broad at their bafe, ..eudhig in an 
obtufe point, and have three longitudinal veins. The'flowera are 
fmall and whitifli, have no petals, and conae out from the wings of 
rthe Aalk in clofe bunches ; and the berries are red. rit is propi^^ted 
bythefeeds. The root; is. heavy, wopdy, ^befet vtfiffa >u|)eQual tu- 
bercles; the colour on the outfide of a dvflcy red, hut wtthur of 
a reddifli white. Vlt has beea found dtfiicuU.in Jamaica to preierve 
it A-oma worm, which brcedsin it, .and defrays all ithc farwa, 4x 
mealy part, in which, itsivirtues aoft fQj>pofcd to refidc The mediod 
of guarding againft thb d'epredatioA is, by scutting off aU the Skkx 
tubercle?, or knobs, aa4 fteeyingj ij; in freih-jnade, -ftfong limo. 



water. 

The virtues of it in venereal.Gafes are not now in inch reniite as 
formerly. It. is of a iheathipg nature, .and a .very fit uigcedieoc 'in 
apbzems ; it is faid alfb tO're&lve thick humours, and promote lifi* 
ienfible per^Iration. 

.rd. Antidote-cocoon. — FevIlUa. JBrowne.p. rr^. 

f his plant is frequent io the mountains, and generally ^mk 
< climbing anaong the talleft trees in the woods. £c bears a 
pod, which coBtains feveral broad, ilat.i«ed% of a reddiOi colour 
when ripe. Thefe feeds are krgcly in^pcegoated with an oU; 
which is extraded by prefling, and burnt in Jampa. The ;^fcgrae8 
bum the feeds thcmfelves. They fiUbn ft number of tihem unon 
a fkewer^, and, fetting fire to the uppermeft, it defceods vexy (gra- 
dually to the bottom. They are extremely bitter; and. whsn 
grated and infufed in rum, or other fpirits, a fmall dofe opens the 
body, and provokes an appetite. The infofion is alfe made witfi 
Aladeira wine, and taken to ntlievc pains in the (lomach. The oil 
.gives a clear., fine Kght, whcuburat }« lamps, and eixBfes lao dif- 
agrceable fmell. But its other medicinal virtues, if itpoflcffea liny, 

have 
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Have ntotas yet'been examined. It is eafily^caKivaitedf^ bjplanting 
the feed at the foot of a tree» or a pple. It bears very luxuriantly;. 

ijj, To®Acco. — Nicotiana: 

This plant is already cultivated extenfivdy i» the ifland; chiefly 
By the Negroes, for their own confumption. There are feveral' 
fjpecies of ir. Thebeft forts aro thofe of Peru and Vera Cruz; the 
&eds of which might eaiily be procured. When a regular plaa- 
tbtion of it is intended; feveral beds are prepared, well-turn^ up ' 
With the hoe. The feed, on account of its fmallnefs, is imxed ( 
with afhes$ and fown upon them a little before the rainy feafbn. 
The beds are then raked, or trampled with the feet^ to make the 
ieed take the fooner.- The plants ^pear in two or three weeks. Sa' 
ibon as tb^ have acquired four leaves, the ftrongeft are drawp up > 
earefuUy, and planted in the tobacco-field, by a line> at the difl;ance 
of three feet between each plant: this is done either with a ftick 
or the finger. If no* rain falls, it fliould be watered two or three 
tioies, tO" make it ftrike root. Every morning and evenii^ the * 
plants mud be furveyed, in order to deflroy a worm which fame- 
tiHies invades the bud. When they are grown about four or five 
inches high^ they are to be cleaned from weeds, and moulded up ; . 
and, asfoon as they have eight or nine leaves^ and are ready to put 
forth a flalk, the top is nipt off, in order to make the leaves longer - 
and' thicker. After this, the buds, which fprout at the joints of 
the leaves, are all plucked ; and aiot a d^y fuffered to pafs without 
examining the leaves, to deilroy a large, green caterpillar, which • 
is fometimes very deftruftive to them. When they arc fit for 
cutting,, which is known by the brittlenefs of the leavies, they are 
cut, with a knife, cloie to the ground; and, after .being lejft to 
lie there for fome little, time, are carried to the drying-lhed, or 
houfe, where the plants are huug up, by pairs, upon lines or ropes 
flretched acrofs, leaving a fjpace between, that they may not- touch 
one another. In this flate they remain to fweat and dry. When 
they are become perfeftly dry, the leaves are ftripped fropti the ftalk^ 
and made into fmall bundles, tied with another leaf.. Thele bpndles 
are laid in heaps, and cover-ed with blankets. C^e is |a)cen pot 
to overheat them ; for which reafon, the heaps are laid open to the 

air 
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air frpm time to time, and fpcead abroad. This operation, is re- 
peated, till no more heat is perceived iu the heaps; atad the tobacco 
is then flowed in calks for exportation. 

The Spaniards have a method of fceutipg their manufafturcd to- 
bacco by wrapping it up in the leaves of a flirub, called treboky or 
tribokj ' which retains its odour for many years, and is a native of 
Peru. 

The tobacco thrives beft in a rich, free foil ; but I have feen very 
fine plants in gardens at Spanifh Town, and other parts of the 
South-fide, in very dry and indifferent foils. 

The tribole of Peru is probabTy*no 'bther than tlie greater caI-» 
trops, or the field-tribulus (Sloaiie, cat. 93; Browne/ p'. 220), , a 
creeping plant, growing in all the paflure-lands of Jamaica, gar- 
niflied with winged leaves, placed by pairs, oppofite, fmooth, and 
fet cloie to the foot-ftalk. The flowers come' out' from the wings 
of the ftalk, compofed df five large, yellow petals, which (pread 
open,-and have an agreeable odour : thefft are fucceeded by roundifh, 
'prickly fruit, ending in a long point, ' In fize and difpofition it Ys 
foraething like the Turkey-bloflbm, fo common in the lowlands, 
and which is another fpecies of the tribulus. 

In Turkey, the tobacco- leaves are foaked in fait- water before they 
are dried, to extract fome of their acrimony, and render them more 
mild. The Negroes in fome parts of Africa are faid, for the fame 
intention, to fqueeze out the juice of the green leaves, and then dry, 
"them before a fire. 

The juice of th6 green leaf deftroys maggots in fores, beyond 
any other application ; and makes an excellent healing balfam, or 
falve: when bekten into a cataplafm, with vinegar or brandy, it 
will reitiove hard fwellings in the liver and fpleen. The oil, drawn 
^in a retort from the dried leaf, cleanfes the foulefl ulcers, takes 
away their callous edges, and promotes their incarnation and heal- 
ing. The a(hes are an excellent dentrifice-powder, and correal a 
putrid difpofition in the gums. 

Thefe, perhaps, are the moft innocent ufes to which it is appli- 
<:able ; though we find, that, in all hot countries throughout the 
world, where it grows, the inhabitants have fmoaked it from tinie 
Immemorial, The odour has been thought to correft malignkiit 

effluvia ; 
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gffluma ; and it is probably not without fbme fuch opinion » founded 
upon experience^ that we obfersre this cuftom (o univerfallj pre\^a-> 
knt« Nor is it found to be noxious to the conftttution^ unlefs when 
abufed by an exceflive indulgence. 

The common tobacco fcarceiydefefves culture Jn this ifland, forex* 
portation: but the choicer fpccics of Peru, Vera Cruz, and Cuba, might 
beworthfome attention ; as the fliperior quality of their flavour would 
entitle them to be preferred in Great-Britain to the produce of Vir- 
ginia; and they may be raifed, in Jamaica, in a perfeAion equal to 
what they poflels in the countries from whence the feed is brought { 
which is not attainable! in the more Northern climates. 

1%. Small-graified Black^Pepper. ^^ P^P^^r ^^^ roughs fpear«. 
(haped, oval leaves, having five veins. Browne^ izi. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 29,. 

Thb plant has generally been confounded with the pepper-elder, 
whofe leaves have feven veins, or nerves^ and which^ grows more- 
luxuriantly. 

The black-pepper grows here in^ moft of the hilly Ikuatjons, is 
very bufiiy and fpreading. It rifes to the height 6i fix or eight feet, 
thrives beft in cool) ihady places, and feems to delight in a mixed 
clayey foih 

The feeds, and other parts of the fructification^ grow In the fame 
manner with thofe of the Eaft-lndian black«pepper, from which 
they differ only in fize ; for the grains of the Jamaica fruit feldom 
exceed a large muflard*feed in dimenfions: but the tafle and flavour 
arc in every refpeft the fame ; and there is no perceptible difference 
between it and that of the £afUndies^ whether u&d in. cookery, oc 
leafbning. To colle£t any quat^tities of this aromatic, it mufl be 
picked when full-grown, and before it ripens or changes colour ; for it 
grows pulpy and fucculent in the mature ftate, and lofes its flavour 
and pungency. It may be left adhering to the natural fpikes, or 
tvvigs, and dried in the fun, like pimento. Thefe fpikes feem to 
have the fame flavour as the grain itfelf, and are as eafily ground to 
powder. 

This pepper, fo far from becoming as-yet an article of export, 
has not excited the attention or induflry of the inhabitants even to 
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• prepare it for their culinary ufes ; inftead of which, they fend to 
Britain for the Eaft-India pepper, bccaufe it is far-fetched ; and be- 
caufe it is thought too much trouble, to gather what the too boun- 
teous hand of nature has planted in fuch abundance at their very 
doors. Yet I conceive fome hopes that it may, one day or other, 
form a commodity for exportation ; at lead it is ibme fatisfadion to 
'fettlers to know, that they can eafily fupply themfelves with an ar- 
ticle in fuch efteem for domeftic ufe, in every refpeft analogous to 
the Eaft-Indiaa commodity, except irt fize of the grain, which 
iurely is of no confequence ; though it is probable^ that even the 
fize is capable of improvement, like other fruits, by taki(^ <he 
plants out of their wild ftate, and giving them place in a rich and 
well-chofen foil, pruning off the too luxuriant branches, leflenmg 
the quantity of fruit when the bearing is too great, and fuch other 
means as are pradifed by gardeners for the like purpofe. This plant 
feeds in the month of July, and may be propagated' from the ripe 
feeds. There are three or four other Ijpecies. of tliLs pepper in tht 
ifland^ but not of equal value» 

• 

19. Inpian-Pspper..— Capjicumi' 

' There are about fifteea varieties of the capjicum in this ifland) 
which are found in mofl parts of it. Thofe, which are morexom^ 
monly noticed, are the beir*pepper, goat, bomiet, bird, qlivo^ ' ben, 
Barbary, finger, cherry, &c. Of thefe the bell is edeemed moil 
proper for pickling. The. pods^ for thi& purpofe, ace gathered be- 
fore they arrive at their full fize^ while their (kin is tender. Thty^ 
are (lit down on one iide^ to get out tlic feeds ; after which, they 
are foaked two oc three days in fait and* water. When they are 
taken out of this, and drained^ boiling- vinegar is poured upoi> 
them, in a fufficient quantity to couer them ;. and they are clofelyr 
flopped for two months. Then they (hould be boiled in vinegar,^ 
to make them green ; but they require no addition of any fpice j^ 
and are efteenoed the wholefomeft pickle in the world. 

The bird- pepper is gathered when ripe, dried in. the fun, pounded^ 
and mixed with fait, and kept, clofe^flopped in bottles, for ufe«. 
This is^ commonly, known by the name, of cayan-butterj and in ge- 

£, nerak 
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neral efteena for the excellent relifh it gives to fbup^ turtle^ . and 
other. dWhes* 

Thefe peppers arc ufed liberally in the Weft-Indies, gathered 
frefli from the bu(h, generally before th^y are ripe; though the 
bird-pepper has the heft flavour in its mature ftate* Perhaps they 
are nece0ary, in this climate^ to aflift digeftiouy promote the tonic 
motion of th^ bowels, invigorate the bloody and ^orred the flatu->' 
Ifncy of vegetable aliments. 

The mixture^ called man-dramj feldom fails to provoke the moft 
languid appetite. The ingredients are, diced cucumbers ; efchalots, 
or onions, cut veryfmall; a little Ume-juice, and Madeira wine; 
f^ith a few pods of bird or bonnet-pepper, well-ma(hed, and mixed 
lyith the liquofi 

The bird and Guiney-pcpper are given internally, to cure the 
dry-gripes in horfes or mules, when occafioned by rank or four 
grafs. They are likewife externally applied in cataplafms. 

An infuiion in fpirit of wine takes off much of their acrid, in* 
flaming quality. 

They are propagated, like the former, by their feeds. 

The pickled pepper and cayan-butter may be regardec!| as articles 
of export, though not confiderable : yet they are objects for fmall 
fettlers ; and, with other minute articles, might greatly help our 
commerce with the North- Americans, 

20, Balsam-Tree. — Qujia. 

This uirubby tree grows very abundant in all the Southern di- 
ftri£t of the ifland, generally rifing to the height of fixteen or eigh- 
teen feet. The leaves are round, brittle, and thick ; and, when 
broken, emit a milky, refmous juice, which flicks to the fingers like* 
bird-lime, and foon turns yellow. The fruit and body of the tree 
are filled with the like balfam* It has no fcent, nor pungency* It 
is ufed among the Negroes as a vulnerary ; but its virtues are ftill 
unexplained any further, though it feems to merit fome experi* ^ 
ment, to determine them more fully. 

2/. HoG-GUM Tree. — Metoplum. 

The tree producing this gum is frequent enough, and well- 
known in this ifland. It is faid the wild hogs, when wounded, 
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ufed to have recourfe to it for a cure. In February the tree (heck 
its old leaves, and is then very full of fap. On wounding the bark^ 
a pellucid juice ilTues out, which graduallf turns yelLowiihy and 
acquires in the atr a hard coniiftence, and dark complexion refem- 
bling pitchy and is equally brittle. About two ipoonfuls of the 
Juice fre(h drawn, if mixed with the fame quantity of water, and 
fweetened with a little fugar, is an excellent remedy in the colic, 
or belly-ach, gives immediate eafe, and produces an evacuation in 
four or five hours. When it is old, it flill retains its laxative qua- 
lity diflblved in water, but in a gentler degree. It is conftantly 
nfed here in flrengthening-plaifters ; and, adminiftered in form x>f 
pills, it ftops a gonorrhcea. It poflefTes a warm, difcutient nature,^ 
and may be ufed with great propriety in all fweilii^s ariiing from 
colds, weaknefe of the veflcls, or poverty of the juices, either inter- 
nally or externally adminiflered. It is thought to be an extraordi- 
nary diuretic, and is an admirable vulnerary. 

22. Gum Lignum-vit-«, or Pock-wood Gum. -^GujacunL 

Tbe gujacum tree grows in vaft abundance on the South-fide of 
the iffand. I do not remember to have obfcrved any on the North- 
iide. The wood and gum are too generally known, to require a de^ 
fcription. The largeft trees make a very good remittance to Bri- 
tain, for manufafturing the trucks of fhip-blocks, and a variety of 
turnery-ware, as well as for medicinal ufes. The gum is no lefs in 
demand for its virtues in venereal taints, rheumatifms, and other di« 
fleniperatures. It is obtained by jagging the body of the tree in. 
May* It exfudes. copiouily from the wounds, though gradually; 
>jind, when a quantity is found accumulated upon the feveral woufided 
trees, hardened by expofure to the air and fun, it is gathered, and 
packed iu fmall kegs for exportation. This gum has been ftifpefled^ 
fometimes, to have been fophifticated, by the Negroes^ with the 
gum of the manchineal-tree, to which it bears fome iimilitude at 
tbe firft appearance ; but it is ea(ily diftinguifhed by dilfolving a 
little in fpirit of wine, or rum* The true gum imparts a whitifh 
or milky tinge; but the manchincal gives a greenifli caft : and this 
is ftiU^further diftiuguifliable^ by pouring a little of the faipc tinc^ 

ture 
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ture into fair water, which takes Arom the gujacumf alinoft itnme* 
diately, the complexion of milk. 

The fruit is fliaped like a heart, flattifh, and of a^ bright-yeltow 
colour, containing a reddifh, pulpy fubftance^ inveloping a fmall^ 
black, (hining feed, of a very bitter tafte. The fruit is purgative ;. 
and, for medicinal uie, far* excels the bark. A deco£lion of it has 
been known to cure the venereal diforder, and even the yaws in ita 
advanced ftate, without the ufe of mercury. The flowers^ or blofc 
fbms, are compofed of five petals, of a beautiful blue colour j from 
which is made a laxative fyrttp, refembling fyrup of violets* 
" The frefh bark opens the body, and is deemed a great fweetener 
of the blood. Caire, however, is recjuifite to moderate and temper 
the native acrimony of thefe medicines itt the beginning of a^ 
courfe, and to prepare the body for the ufe of them. 

The foliage is of a very deterfive nature, and frequently ufed to- 
fbour and whiten floors, which it performs much better than foap* 
The infufion of them is alfo applied to v^afh painted linens, and 
other flained garments f which if is faid to do very effeftually^ 
without diminiftiing the luftre of the dyes. 

The tree, at its full growth, rifes to the height of forty feet, and 
meafures from fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter. There are 
none of this iizo now left in Jamaica,; ifuch 'multitudes having been 
cut down, either for clearing find, br f6ff exportation. They are of 
(few growth, and are" many years in' attaining to maturity. The 
' wood is -heavy, and of clofS, rough gr&in ; wllich' recommends it' 
as a very ufeful timber, efi>eciaJIy for lintfels, and out-door work. 

It is- certainly one of the nroft valuable trees in the Weft-Indies, 
lince the body, the bark, gum„. fruit, leaves, and^bloffom, are all qF 
them applicable to fome^ufefor.purpbfe. It may cafily be propa- 
gated; by the feeds, or frbif, is:4fctm.& ro Icive a dry foil and hot ex- ' 

pofure^ ' 

" The gum is- commonly fold in the ifland at 2 s. 6.d^ per pound?, 
^^^f% equal to I s\ gi'J. fterlSng;.' 






23^ Cashibw, MCksiMitr^l^cfB.. -^ Ahacm^dhifft: 

This tree is eafily raifed from the nut^ Tt is of very qiilcK 
g;tov^th|. bearing; fruit in two years after its being planted ; and, in 

good! 
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good foils, fpreads to the fize of an En^lifh walnut-tree, wliich it 
much refembles in the Ihape and fmell of the leaves ; and they are 
equally efficacious, in deco^ion, for cleanfmg and healing old 
ulcers. The fruit,, or .apple, has an agreeable, fubacid flavour^ 
with.fome degree.-. of reftringeucy. The juice, expreflcd from it, 
and fermented, yields a ple^fant wine ; and, difkilied, a fpirit is 
draw.n from it far exceeding acrack, or rum, which niakes an ad- 
mirable punch, and powjerfully. promotes urine. Some planters 
roaft the ripe fruit at a fire ; and flice one or two into a bowl of 
punchy to give it aj)leafant flavour. The rcftringency of the juice 
has recommended it as a very fignal remedy in dropfical habits; in- 
Ipmuch that many Negroes, labouring under this difoxdery ou. 
being fuiFered tp eat plentifully of the fruit, ^nd of the roaftc^. 
kernels, have foon recovered. The nut fprings from one end of 
the apple: the; outer fliell is of an a(h colour, and very fmooth ; 
under this is another, which covers the kernel ; between this, is a 
vifcid^ inflammable oil, of a reddifh. colour, extrenaely acrid, 
bitter, and cauflic^ which |;ias been uied with, great fuccefs in 
eating off ring- worms, cancerous ulcers, and corns.; but it ought 
to be applied with caution. The kernel, when freih gathered, has 
a moft delicious taite, a^d abounds with a fweet. milky juice. It 
is likewife an ingredient in puddings, and other agreeable prepa* 
rations. When fomcwhat older, or after being kept for fome time^ 
it is generally roafted ; and in this flatc it is i)ot fo proper for coftive 

habits. Ground with cacao, it makes an excellent chocolafie. 

^ ... I .... 

Thefe nuts are often fent as prefents to Great-Britain ; but, after 
keeping too long, the kernel becomes fhriveled, and lofes its flavour 
ajLid beft qualities. ; 

The tree annually tranfudes in . I^rgc quantities, viz. from five 
often Jo ten or twelve pouxads, weight of a fi^ie, femi-tranfparcnt 
glim, fimilar to gum-arabic, and not at all inferior to it in virtue 
and quality, except that it contains a flight aftrin^ency, which per- 
haps renders it, in many refpeds, more valuable ; for which* reafbn, 
it is often ufed as a fuccedaneum in the Jamaica (hops, and might 
ianfwer equally well in Gr^at-^ritaio^ if i^oeouxagement was given 
{9 colled and remit it. 

The 
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The thick oil oF'the nut,* or (hell, tinges linen of 3 rufty, iron 
colour,, which can hardly be got out; and, if any wood be 
fmeared with it, it preferves it from decay. If a proper method 
could therefore be fellen upon for extrading this oil from the ihell; 
which at prefent w generally thrown aWay as ufelefs, it would 
doubtlefs be applicable- to various good purpofes ; for no worrrt 
Vvrould attack the wood, whofe pores are filled with it. It would 
certainly be an excellent prefervative to houfe-timbers, if not to 
fhips bottoms, mixed with other compofitions; though, for the 
latter operation, perhaps it might be^ifficult to obtain it in plenty 
fttfRcient, or at a price that would- make it arifwer to the experi- 
ment. But, where a^lefs quantity might be wanted, there is greaf 
probability of obtaining it J as the tree is fo ealily propagated^ 
grows in almoft any foil, bears luxuriantly, and lives to a very grear 

age. 

Fromr the body of the tree is procured, by tripping or incifion, a 
milky juice, which {lains linen of a deep black, and'cannot be got^ 
out again : but whether this has the fame property with that of 
the EzfiAnAhn anacarJium^ has not yet been fully experimented*; 
for the infpifl'ated juice- of that tree is the befl: fort of /lie which is 
tifed for flaining black m China and Japan; 

Dr. Grew mentions the juice behig ufed for fttiining^of cottons c- 
but it is doubtful which- of the fpecies he means; though Sir Hans 
Sloane fuppofes it to be of the acajoui or caJljeWj Iwre- mentioned.' 
However^ it may be v^ry well wortlr the trial. A few of the tree^ 
may be tapped in the bleeditig feafon, the jaice collefted in earthen 
pots, kept in- a place free from duft, or the pots covered wkh a linen 
cloth, to prevent duft from mixing with it; and, when of a proper 
confiftence, experiments may be made to fee if it has the fame pro- 
perty with the Japan lac^ which if it has, it may prove a valoable 
commodity [j]. It may be proper, for greater certainty, to vary the 
experiment; to cxpofe fome of the juicein (hallow, wooden re- 
ceivers, covered with a fingle linen cloth, to the heat of the fun^. 
and reduce it to a coniiftfence in the fame manner ae the aloes ; or - 
infpifl'ate it in iron pots over a fire by gentle evaporation. If either. 
way (hould fucceed, a new and important article would. be gained 1 
to the commerce, of the ifland». 

[i] Miller.. 

way/ 
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t4^ Gum-Tree, SafHum. Browne, 338. 
This tree which is found in the Eaftern and North^eaft parts of 
*the ifland, yields plentifully a refin pf the confidence of turpeatiae^ 
which the planters of thofe parts u(e in their boiling-houfe latnps^ 
and the wood of it makes hog(head ftaves^ as I have already re* 
marked in the defcription of St. Thomas in the £afl:« The virtues 
>nd properties of this refin (any further than has been mentioned) 
are as yet unknown for want of experiment, 

25, Locu5T-Treb, Hymen^a. 

This tree, is not an indigena qf the ifland, but introduced probably 
from the Southern continent, and was firfl: planted in I^tguanea [/] 1 
the feeds obtained from it were afterwards fown in other parts, fo 
that it is now common. It is very large and fpreading, and of quick 
growth • It bears thick fle(hy brown pods, (haped like thofe of tb^ 
garden^bean, about fix inches long, and two and an half broad, of a 
purpIiHi brown colour and ligneous confiftence, with a large future 
on both edges. They contain three or four roundifh compreiled 
ieeds, divided by tranfverfc partitions, and inclofed in a whiti(h 
fubftance of fine filaments as fweet as honey. The Indians eat this 
fubflance with great avidity, though it is apt to purge when freih 
gathered, but lofes this quality after it grows old« 

Between the principal roots of the tree exfudes a fine tranfparent 
refin, yellowKh or red, which is collected in large lumps, is called 
the gum anime of the ihops, and makes the fined varnifli that is 
known, fuperior even to the Chineft lacca ; for this latter ufe it is 
diflblved in the higheft rectified fpirits of wine. It burns readily 
and with a clear flame, emitting a grateful and fragrant fmell, for 
which reafon it is fometimes ordered by way of fumigation in the 
chambers of perfons labouring with afthma's, or fuflbcative catarrhs. 
Its vapours not only ftrengthen the head, but all parts of the body 
affedted with cold. Some apply it outwardly, difiblved in oil or 
fpirits of wine, to ftrengthen the nerves. An oil may be difUlled 
from it, equally prevalent in all cold difeaies, palfies, cramps, and 

[j] I have been lately informed^ that it was originally brought into this iflamt by the little 
4:oIony removed from Surinam ; who planted a great variety of feeds, and (among others) of this 
tire; par^cularly at the fpot allotted to them, <?alled Simnam-^arters^ in tlieparifli of ^/. £//- 
mhrth, where the fpecies is now growing in vad abundance. 

7 contradlions 
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QOistradaoiis of the fiaews. The Iblution in fpirits has been thought 
fK>t inferior tO'gujacum iii venereal cafds, given in a dofe of half 
a (poohful in vfiacy ^nd fweating after it. A decoction of the leaves 
expels flatulencies^ and gives eafe in colicky pains, by gently open^ 
iiig the bowc^ ;. and the inivard bark is an excellent vern>ifuge in 
fMbftan^e or decoAion* The wild bees are fond of building their 
j^efts in ^thefe. trees i ib that if we agree with the Dutch in opinion, 
that St. John the Baptift fed upon the fruit of them, we have no 
difficulty in fuppoling that he found, the locoft and wild honey, 
mentioned in fcripture, on the ^ame tree. 

ft6* Tamarwd. Tamarindus. 

^ This ti*ce 19 exceedingly common in Jamaica, grows to a vaft 
)>Qlk, and thrives well in the ffivannah iands^ but bed in deep rich 
brick mould. 

The fruit or pods are gathered in June, July, and Augu(l» attain* 
iog fpoAcr.tp maturity in ipmo parts than in others. The ufual 
method of preparing the fruit for exportation is as follows. The 
pods are^ga^her^d when full ripe;, which is knoWp by their fragility, 
or eafy breaking on a f(nall pr^iTure between the finger and thumb. 
The fruit taken out of the pod, and cleared from the (helly frag* 
ments, is placed in layers in a cafk, and the boiling fyrup from the 
tache or, firft copper in the boiling-houfe, juft before it begins to 
granulate, is poured in, till the ca& is filled; the fyrup pervades 
every part quite to the bottom, . apd when cool» the cafk Is headed 
for fale; The ipore c;legant method is, .withfugar well clarified 
with eggs, till a clear tranfp^u-ent fyrup is formed, which gives the 
fruit a much pleafanter flavour. 

The Eaft-India tamarind diflfers not from that of the Weft-Indies^ 
but the pulp of the fruit is preferved without fugar, and exported to 
Europe in this fqrmi which.i9ib$tit^r. adapted. for an ingredient in 
medicinal compofitions. 

The duty payable in Great*Britain upon the fugar-preierved ta* 
marind is fo high, that it cannot anfwer as a remittance; but if 
fent as a drug, that is, the pulp carefully feparated from the feeds, put 
in Jars, and well covered firom the air by a. covering of oiled paper, 
and waxed cloth, it might be a profitable article of remittance^ The 

Vol. JII. 5 A duty 
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duty on the fugar-preferved^ being 644^^. ; and on the raw pulp 
144^. pit pound weight; which is {per cwt.) on the fofmer^ 
3 /• 4 J- 4 44 ^- ; and on the latter, only 17 i. 8 44 ^. ; or 2 /« 6 J. 8 ^, 
difference. 

The pulp would polTibly be better fecured from mouldinefe, by 
giving it a gentle heat in an oven, by which the cruder parts may 
be evaporated, and the virtue of what reouiins not in the leaft 
diminilhed. 

The wood of the tree is firm ; and, fawn into boards, is converted 
to many ufeful purpofes in building* 

The pulp of tamarind, beiides its purgative quality, temperates 
the acrimony of the humours, abates the heat of the bile and blood, 
quenches thirf^, and is good in acute burning fevei^s. ' \i correds 
the fault of violent. purgatives, and quickens thofe that are iluggiA. 
It is frequently made an ingredient in punch, efpecially at fea, and 
never fails to opien the bbdy. 

Mixed with deco<fiion of borage, it is excellent itt alloying the 
heat of urine. ' . . ; 

A decofkion of the leaves is faid to deftroy worms in children. 

It is obierved that the leaves clofe ap. at the approach of evening, 
or of cool moid weather, like thofe of the fenfitive plants. 

• • • 

27, Cassia-stick Tree.. Caffia Fiftularis^ Browne, 22a*- 
With five pair of leaves, oval, fpear-fhaped, and fmoothv 

This tree graws in many parts of Jamaica, but is net indigenous^. 

The pods are from twelve inches to eighteen; and even thirty, in 
length, and about an inch in diameter. They confifl of a woody 
fhell, of a dark brown colour, hard but thin, divided within into 
fcveral cells with tranfverfe partitions ^ the pulp is foft, black, fwfeet- 
i(h, and of the confidence of thick honey, and contains, obltong, 
soundifh, flattiih ieedis, that are hard, (hint ng, and of a dufky 
yellow. 

Thofe pods are heft that are firefh, full, and will not rattle when^ 
fliaken; The pulp is only in ufe which is taken from the pods, and 
safTed through a fieve. 

. It is. looked upon as. a njild, inoffenfive purge, agreeing with all 
ft.Xfi.s and* ages.. ' 

la 
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' In the Weft-Indies, the (hell is obferved to be thicker, and the 
pulp acrid; in which refpeft it differs from that of the Eaft-Indiesj 
and perhaps this is owing to a difference in foil and culture; in 
Jamaica the fineft fruit is produced from trees growing in rich deep 
mould ih fome bottom or vale, warm, and pell (heltered ; it is not 
wonderful that the quality (hould degenerate, when no pains are 
taken in the cultivation of it. 

The pulp of the horfe-caffia is likewife a purgative, but fo violent 
and griping in its operation^ that it is never adminiflered except to 

horfes. 

28. Prickly Pear, or Indian Fig* CaStus. 

There are feveral varieties of this plant in Jamaica; but the fpe* 
cies I (hall particularly refer to, are what is called the prickly pear^ 
with broad flcfliy leaves dotted with fpikes ; and the cochineaUcaSlmi 
whofe leaves are larger, more fucculent, and free from fpikes. The 
former fort is abundant in all the South fide parts of the ifland^ 
growing in dry, hot, rocky fituations, and in very fterile foils; the 
other feems not to be a native, and requires a better foil; but 
although this is probably the Mexican plant, called by fome the 
[/] opuntia maxima^ it i'S certain that the cochineal is found upon 
both fpecies indifferently. It is well known thdt thefe plants bear 
a fucculent fruit or berry at the extremities of their leaves, filled 
with a juice of delicate red colour, and agreeable tafte. This juice 
IS the natural food of the cochineal infedt, which owes to it the 
value and property it poffeffes, as a dye in fome of our principal 
manufadtures. The exuvia and animal falts of the infeft are, from 
the minutenefs of its parts, infeparable from the effential principles 
of theJye; whence it follows, that fuch an heterogerteous mixture 
iiiuft neceffarily deftroy the brilliancy of colour inherent to the juice 
of this fruit; and that the juice itfelf, which alone contains the dying 

[/] Neither the leaf nor fruit of this fpecies have any prickle. The flowers are of a very 
beautiful red or crimfon. This is generally called the true cochineal plant. The inie6l that feeds 
upon it is of a GH^erf colour, hrger* more plump, and yields a greater quantity ofthe dye. The 
ditferencc in point of goodnefs^ obfervable in the cochineal, is entirely owing to the plant it 
fi»ds upon. The prickly plants, fo abundant in Jamaica, are covered with the fame fpecies of in- 
fe£t ; but DOC being the proper food for it, we find it in general diminutive, hating very lirtie red 
tindure in its body. I have feea feveral of the true cochineal plants growing in Longvilie 
Garden, in the parifh of C/larendon. 

5 A, 2 principle. 
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principle^ mafti if unmixed and brodght to confiftetlce^ yield a true 
perfed colour, lively and briliiant» as we find it in its naturd 
Aate. 

Upon this hypothecs Mr* David Riz, an ingenious geotlemafi 
of Kingflon in this ifland, proceeded in feveral experimenta, to.ob« 
tain from the plant artificially, what nature accompliihed in the 
infedty and at length happily fucceeded by infpiffitting the juice; but 
the means he ufed are not yet comrmunicated to the public. En- 
couraged by this difcovery, he went to England with feventy-fix 
proceiTes differently manufadtured, to try which would anfwer 
bed as a fubftitute to the cochineah After a great number of ex* 
perimentSj he found one procefs which communicated a crimfba 
colour to filk and wool, fuperior to that given by cochineal ; trials 
of which were made before a number of the principal d^fits iti and 
about London, at the mufeum of the Royal Society, invited there 
for that purpofe. He alfo found two other proceiTes^ which pniM 
mifed, with very little alteration in their manufadloiy, to afford the 
colour-making dyes of fcarlet and purple. Upon a -moderate calcu#* 
Jation it was found, that his colour would go further than three 
times the quantity of cochineal, which he accounted for by remark- 
ing, that there is sl great part of the infed, as its fkio, &c. which 
affords no dye, but that the whole of his procefs was genuine colour, 
with little or no impurity. 

Notwithftanding the advantages that might be derived to the 
nation from this gentleman's difcovery, he met upon the whole 
with very little encouragement to profecute his manufafture further.^ 
It was faid, that " our commerce vrith Spain would be hurt by it;** 
for this very reafon it ought to have been encouraged. I am a 
ftranger to the annual importation of cochineal from the Spaniards^ 
bpt the quantity muft certainly be very confiderable, a$ it is (b 
largely confumed in our fabrics and medical compofitionst but 
whatever the quantity may be, it is evident that the procei« dif- 
covered by Mr, Kiz gave promife of rendering the importation of 
that article wholly unneceiTary ; and as his colour, weight for weight, 
was found to go further in dying fabrics, than thrice the quantity of 
cochineal, a great faving would be made by the dyers themfelves^ 
^ aod their fabrics would be afforded at a cheaper rate, all which 

makes 
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aak^s in favour of the oational haknce of trade# There is no^^ 
doabt but the inventor^ for a competeat reward (of which he is 
well deserving) t would have publiflied the iiicret'of his procefs ; 
ihoafaods of acres now wafte in Jamaica might be cultivated with 
this plants with little, trouble or expence; and a quantity obtained 
aoCwerable to the home demand. . . 

The difappointoaeot this gentleman met 'witb» would intimidate 
me from proceeding further in the catalogue of produdtions, if Z 
had not fome gleam of hope remaining^ that the endeavours of in* 
geniotts men in thefe remote branches of the empire may hereafter 
be DQtf)re r^arded^ by the patriots of Britain^ and the guardians of its 
commercial interefts. 

The fruit of this plant, .eaten when it is ripe^ is iaid to check 
fluxes by its mild reftringency ; it is alfo a powerful diuretic, and 
ibmetimes imparts a tii^e to the urine ; which furniihea a proof 
that the juice is not.always altered with refped to the principles of 
its dye, by the wimal falts and fluids with which it has to en« 
counter in its fecretion through the body. 

Modem difcoveries have (hewn a chemical method of ordering 
the cochineal dye fo as to retain a very great brilliancy of colour. 

Drebel, a Dutch chemiftj^ fird invented the procefs of obtaining 
from cochineal, by means of a folution of tin in agua regia^ a bright 
and Iblid fcarlet, exceeding in beauty and luftre any before produced. 
This however anfwered only for woollen fluiFs. Monfleur Macq,uer 
difcovered lately the method of dying (ilks, and cottons^ or linen, in 
equal perfection, by a flight variation in the common procefs. He 
flrft dipped a piece of fllk into a faturated folution of tin in aqua 
regia^ fomewhat weakened by the addition of a quantity of water, 
jR> fm^ll as to produce no precipitation of the earth or the metal* 
Having exprefled the liquor from the filk> and afterwards waflied it 
in water, in order to free it from any fuperfluous part of the folution,. 
he dipped it into a decoftion of cochineal quickened (as is ufual in 
the dying of woollen cloths) with a fmall quantity of cream of tartar.. 
The iilk immediately took a full bright colour^ which re(ifl;ed all 
the tefls or proofs ufually employed on wool. 

The dyers are therefore, it appears from this narrative, now poA 
fefled of the art of giving the cochineal dye a brilliancy^ perhaps 

7 fomewhat 
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fomewhat nbarer to that of the caSus juice } yet in all mantifadtires 
of this fort, it is certain, that the cheaper and fimpler the dye is 
that is principally required, and the fhorter and tefs laborious the 
procefs, the more ufeful and valuable it ought to be^ efteemed; 
-and therefore, without dctra^ing any thing from the merit of Mr. 
Macquer's difcovery, we muft prefume, that the preparation of the 
juice invented by Mri Riz, which ftrikes at once the pcrfedl colour 
with all the luftre that the dye naturally poflefles^ is, by reafon of 
its fimplicity, cheapness, and facility of the procefs, very far fupe- 
rior, exclufive of its being the production of a Britifh colony, and 
obtainable with a vaft annual faving to the national flock of richer, 
and general balance of trade. 

The juice of the fruit is probably reducible to a confidence, by 
exppfure to the air and fun, like the juice of aloes; but the diSr- 
culty was, to fix and render it undifchargeable (without injury to 
the cdour), from the principles of the mixture with which it rs 
combined for the dyer's purpofe; and a procefs to this efifedt con- 
ftitutes the chief merit of the difcovery made by Mn Riz. 

The other (pecies of the cactus have nothing of a remarkable uti- 
lity except the torch thiftle, or caSius major ereSluSy which, when it 
grows old, is hollow within, or rather containing a tubular net- 
work; in this ftate it will burn like a candle; the Indians on the 
trontinent are faid to fill it with a bituminous fubflance, and thus 
make an excellent kind of flambeaux. 

The prefent price of cpchineal, in London, is about 19J. 6^. fter- 
ting per pound* 

89. Scarlet-Seed. Arbor Skanea Species. Browne, p. 368. 

This fhrubby tree is frequent in the Red-Hills near Spanifh 
Town, about fix to feven inches diameter, about twelve or fixteen 
feet height, and grows pretty luxuriantly. When the fruit is ripe, 
it burfts upon the tree and /beds its feeds, of which the fmaller 
birds feem very fond \ they are invcloped in a greafy waxen fub-r 
llance of a fcarlet colour, which may probably ferve both for the 
dyers and painters ufe, when better known^ 

30. Alli- 
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Alligatoji-Wood • { —^^^^^^^''^^' Browne, p. 369. 
^o. J T^/r xT/^ ' i — Lauro Affinis^ Lhno Mo f chum 

^ lor Musk-Wood. \ 1 ^ qi n^ ^ ^ 

[ t olente^ Slo. Lat. p. i^T^ 

This tree is frequent in the midland woods, and grows to a con- 
fiderable fize« All parts of it, but efpecially the bark, fmell ftropgly 
of muik [2/], and may be uled indead of that perfume for many 
purpofes. A fmall piece. of the bark put into a pipe of tobacco and 
fmoaked, will fcent a room immediately. As the wood grows old 
and dry, it lof^s thi$ odor, bu^ the bark continues to retain it. The 
wood is full of a bitter^ relinous fubdance^ which readers it unfit 
for rum-puncheons, being obferved to communicate both its fmell 
and tafte to all fpirituous liquors. But it is ofcea cut for Jlaves and 
beading; ioi fugar hogflieads, when there happens a fcarcity of other 
lumber. Some old Negroe-womea are extremely fond of per- 
fuming th^x perfons with the pawdered bark, till they fmell like 
civet-cats. 

There is no dojubt but the refinou& parts of this, tree contain zl 

volatile odoriferous oil, and that this as well as the refin iifelf, which. 

iS; fpli^ble in fpirits, might be converted to many ufeful, and pro- 

' bably medical purpofes*^ 

• • 
.31.' America N Nutmeg. — Arbor mofcBata vel myrijtica. Americana. 

This tree was firft planted at Mr. Beckford's plantation,, called^ 
The Retreat, in Clarendon; the feeds, from? which it was produced^ 
Were probably brought from the South American continent;. It 
bears a confiderable number of large .round pods refembling tha 
caliba£h> hanging from the branches by a long pedicle* The pod5 
are from four to five inches diameter, and contain a multitude of 
nuts or kernels,, of about one inch, in lengthy and one third of an 
inch in thicknefsr> all packed clofe in a. very fingular regularity, fo 
that after difplacing them,, it is impoHlble .to reftore them to the 
iame order and compaiftners as before. Thefe kernels, when tho«- 
roughly dried » are of a light, reddifh^ brown colour^ impregnated 
with an aromatic, oil refembling that of the Eaflern nutmegs from 
which they differ fo little in flavour and quality, that they may be 
ufed for fimilar purpofes in food or medicine; the only perceptible: 

\u\ I^efembling tliatoftbe^<^a/(;rw^wheacemDame^, 

diffencnce- 
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difference to the tafte, is, that they are lefs pungent than the Eaft- 
Indian nutmeg. It was a long time before the tree at The Retreat 
bore fruit ; at the time of its bearing it was about eighteen feet in 
height. It has fince been cultivated by many gentlemen in differ- 
eint parts of the ifland, and may probably in a few years be adopted 
into general ufe^ as well as furnifh an article of export. I take it 
to be the fame as that found in Guiana. When intended for expor- 
tation, it might be advifoable to fend them in the dry pods entire^ 
or lay the kernels in lime-water for a little while, drying them 
afterwards again in the fun, or a fhady place. 

^2. Indigo-Berry. — Randia^ 

The fhrub of this name is frequent in the low-lands, and chiefly 
in the more barren clayey foils, rifes to the height of feven or eight 
feet : the nlain flera tough and hard : the branches fomewhat prickly 
at the ends : the leaves of an oval or roundifh form, growing 
in tufts. The berries are round, grow very numerous on the 
fmaller branches, and contain a thick pulp, which flains paper or 
linen of a fine fixed blue colour, which flands wafhing either with 
foapor acids; but does not communicate fo fine a colour with heat* 
If it was brought into cultivation for the fake of this property, an 
excellent blue tint might be obtained from it for painting. 

33. Silk Cotton TKU^—Bombax. 
The ftupendous fize of thefe trees has attracted the notice of moft 
travelers in the Wefl-Indies. They have been known to rife to up* 
wards of one hundred feet in height, tapering from the bafe, and are 
frequently feen from fifty to eighty feet leagth of fhaft, meafuredta 
the firfl infertion of the lower arms or branches, and from twelve 
to fourteen feet circumference. The wood is light and porous, and 
miakcs excellent canoes. In Columbus's firft voyage it is faid, there 
was a canoe feen at Cuba made with one of thefe trees, large enough 
to contain one hundred and fifty men. They are frequently known 
to carry from fifteen to twenty hogfheads of fugar, of from twelve 
to fixtcen hundred weight ; the average of which, is about twenty* 
five tons burthen. When fawn into boards, and thefe after* 
wards well faturated with lirae- water rubbed into the pores, 

the 
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the wood bears expofure to the weather for many years; It is alio 
formed into laths for roofs, curing- pots, and hogfliead heading. The 
leaves when y6ung and tender are very mucilaginous, and boiled by 
the Negroes as ^eens, in their /ti/j. The pods are pyriform, upwards 
of fix inches long, and proportionably thick in the biggeft part, taper- 
ing towards the pedicle like the pear kind. This fruit when ripe burfts 
open in five divifions, and (hews a dark cotton, of a foft filky texture, 
inclofing a number of roundilh feeds. It has been fuppofed that this 
fubftanee might be rendered ufeful in the bat manufadure. It is fome- 
times ufed for ftuffing pillow-cafes, and feems to poffefs the elatticity 
of the eiikr^i^wn^ as foon as it is impregnated with the warmth of the 
body ; bqt it is thought unwholefome for Wefi India beds, as it is apt 
to' excite too ftrong a perfpiration ; it might probably anfwer better for 
winter coverlids in Great Britain. Whether it has a fufficient Aaple to 
iKi mixed to f^y advantage in fabrics of the loom, experiment mud 
determine. 

- The larger canoes are generally (o\^ for 50/. to 60/., and the fm^*. 
ler lo/. to 30/., Jamaica money » Tbofe'of largeft fize are called 
petiaguas. 

When the tr«e decay s, it becomes a neft for the tnacaca icetlei 
whofe cdter^lkfy giitt«d, and fried^ is efijeemed by many porfons 000 
of the greatefl delicacies in the world. 

The bark of the root has been fometimes u&d with fuccefs as a vul<* 
nerary and fub«^ilringefit; and the feeds are admintftered in emulfisns^ 
and pedtoral infufions. 

Tlie down^free is another fpecies, and varying in many rcfpeds, not 
exceeding 30 feet in height, and having large Reading, roundifh, ical-^ 
loped kat^s, growing at the extiiemity of very long loot fialks. The 
pbd is likewffe differently formed, being longeif, larger, blackiih, com« 
prefied, and channeled longitudinally ; producing a cotton of much 
better fiaple, which has been ufed for ftufiing beds and mattrafies, and 
feems well adapted to the loom. They are probably from the South 
American cotitinent^ ibr they are not common in Jamaica^ They dre 
found art Oake^s plsmtatbn in Clarendon, on the banks of the river Pin-- 
dw, ai<d fome othet parts 1 andmight eafily be propagated from thefeedsr 
If the fpeties is the ioittiQ as that of the Spa]ii& continent, it is tertalnly 
capable of being mantutadnred ; iince the Iindtam fpil) and work tbe.cotr 
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ton of their trees into garments. This fpccks in South Anocrica is thus 
diftinguiflied: 

BombaxyfoUis quinque-angularibus^ villqfis, caule geniculato^ berbaceo. 
Sflk-cotton^ with five-cornered, hairy leaved, and a jointed, herbaceous* 
iialk. — In Jamaica it bloflbms in the month of November. 

34. PiNGUiN. — •' Bromelia Jpecies. 

This ufeful plant has been clafled with the ananas ov pine apple, from 
the refemblancc of the leaves, tho* it is fo diftind from it in every other 
refped, that it feems rather to be a different ^^ffw. It is common in 
every part of the ifland, being generally ufed for fencing pafture lands, 
planted on banks, and anfwering this purpofe extremely well, as the 
prickly edges of its leaves, arched backwards, are very formidable to 
cattle. The leaves being ftripped of their pulp, foaked in water, and 
then beaten with a wooden mallet, until the exterior coat is difcharged, 
yield a ftrong thready fubftance, or colledion of fine fibres, not infe« 
riorto hemp, which is commonly twifted by the Negroes into cattle- 
ropes, and wain^whips. Among the Spaniards it is manufa£hired into 
hammocks. An ingenious gentleman, of this ifland, fent a finall quan« 
tity, a few years fince, to North America for ezperiitoent, where it was 
worked into linen cloth, of an excellent fubftance and te&tuie. The 
flower of t^is plant is exquifitely beautiful, being comppfed of red, blue, 
and purple colours, varioufly intermingled, and furrounded with glofly 
leaves^ of fcarlet, orange, and green, with fome mixture of \^ite. The 
.fruit Contains a very fliarp, acid juice, a fmall quantity of which drop- 
ped into water, makes an admirable cooling draught in fevers; a tea- 
ipoonful of it, corrected with fugar, def^roys worms in children, clean« 
fes and heals the thrufli. and other ulcerations in the mouth and throat ; 
it is extremely diuretic, and in a large dofe is laid to caufe abortion j it 
makes a very fine vinegar. 

35. CocoA-NuT Tkee» — Palma Indlca coccifira^ 

This tree is planted in mofi: parts of the ifland, both for its beauty 
and'produdionsr It thrives equally well in the low-lands as in the 
mountains,, rifes to the height of 50 to 60 feet, and fiourifhes remarka^ 
bly on the very margin of die fca,. planted m the fand with a lictio 
mould* It is produced firom the nut^. which bears tranfplanting exr 

tremdy 
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tntasLy well, tii^gh rendered more. vigorous by. noxing fait wUh the 
earth utto.which.it is removed. 

The fubftance which inclofcs the (hell is made up of tough fibres, of 

which the Indians make not only cordage, and other tackle for ftiip^, 

but a kind of oakum for caulking, which is highly extoUed. Steeped 

iQ wiiter, and beaten like flax, it is manufa^ured into an excellent 

linen. After this coat is taken oflfi the (hell makes its appearance, 

which takes a fine polifii, and is often formed into drinking cups, fet 

in filver. The (hell is filled with a very agreeable, fub-acid, cooling 

. fluid, while young ; but as the fruit advances, this concretes into a ge^ 

latinous coat adhering to the infide of the (hell, hardening with age, 

• till it acquires a firm texture, when it refembles an almond in flavour, 

and makes p^ in various preparations of the kitchen; it contains a 

large portion of oil, is wholefome and nou^ifhing. 

The liquor is generally efteemed highly antifcorbutic, one of the 
pleafanteft drinks in America, and makes a falutary emulfion in fevers; 
it is alio added in the didUlation of rum, and thought to improve the 
fl»ycru# of that Spirit. . , 

The l^aves.of this tree are ufed for thatch^ and the tender (hoots at 
tbe.top.a^ord an.^eeable green, or cabbage* The trunk is formed 
into gutters, and occ^fionally employed for inclofing, and roofing out- 
bouies, and, being nailed clofe, is (b hardy as to refid the weather f6r 
many years* The juice, obtained from the trunk by tapping, mixed 
aftd fermented with melaffes, affords an excellent fplrit. In order to 
. m^e arnck from it, the tree muil be kept from bearing fruit : for this 
.purpofe, the fprout which prodiKes the nut, and which (hoots every 
month, is cut, and jars faflened to it to receive the liquor ; or the body 
is bored, and a plug put into the orifice, which is occafionally taken out 
when the liquor is wanted : this liquor is fuffered to ferment, and whilfi: 
it is in this ftate, it is diftilled into the fpirit called arrack, which far 
excels what is drawn from rice. If this liquor is expofed to the fun, it 
ibon turns to vineg^n U mud tbei;efore be carried, immediately after it 
ii colle^ed, into a (hady place. 

Near the bafe of the larger branches or foot-ftalks, is a web-like 
pUx/tSf compofed of fibres curioufly interwoven by the hand of nature, 
which is the cloathing this tree is faid to afford i and is often ufed in 

■ 

this iflaod foi^ firaiiiers. 
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Confiderlng this variety of produQIons, thcfe writers hkim not been 
^Uty of much exaggeration, who aflert, that it furntflies fueit^ 6x]nk^ 
phyficy cloatbbgy lodging, and fuel. 

36. Palm-Tree, or Oily Palm. — PalmafruSiu luuo olepfo. 

This tree is not fo frequent in Jaoiaica as it deferves, bekig cfaia% 
cultivated by the Negroes only. The nuts are covered with aA oily 
pulp ; when they are roafled, it taftes very much like the outiide fiit of 
roafied mutton. The oil is obtained by boiling the nuts in water, 
when the oleaginous particles rife to the furface, and are ftimtfied otf", 
and drained for ufe. 

The Negroes are fond of this oil, which fometimes makes an ingrt* 
dicnt in their food; but they oftener apply it by way of embrocation » 
for flrains, or to difcuis rheumatic aches, for which purpofes it is veiy 
efficacious. 

37. Great Macaw Tree. — p4dmaJ^inofa HKyor. 

The fruit of this tree, as well as that of the fmaller macaw, is full ^ 
oil. The Negroes afErm this to be the tree which yields the true pialm* 
oil. They make necklaces of the woody part of the feeds, wbiilh ate 
black, round, flat, and about the fize of what is called here the borfe* 
eye-bean, covered over with a yellow pulp^ of which the macaw iMd 
h excefiively fond. 

The outer coat of the body of the tree is remarkable for its ibiidtty 
and toughnefs ; which qualities recommended it to the Indians, who 
ufcd to make their bows, and feveral other ntenfils, Tnth iti Tbeiitt- 
fide, or heart, is full of a pithy, farinaceous fubftance» refembling that 
of the cabbage tree«i 

38. Lesser Palmeto, or Thatch Tree. — Palma nm fpinpfit 

minor ^ .. , , 

The body of this tree is much ufcd In piling for wharfs or butldfetgSt 
having been found to fland the fea-water very weU> uncorroded fay 
length of time, or the worm, which is not able tb penetrate it. 

The foot-flalks of the leaves are tough and flexible, ierving, wheii 
they are fplit and pared, to make bafkets, bow*ftrings, chair^botfeoms, 
and many other conveniencies ; and the foliage is thought toafibrd the 
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beft» and mo& durable, thatcfa. There are immenie groves of them m 
the kew^ parts of the ifland.- 

39. Larger Palmbto. -^ Palma non Jpinofa major* 

The truok and fbot-fialk of the leaves anfwer the like purpofes with 
tibe fiirmer, but efteemed^ if any things to have fuperior toughnefs. 

40. PalMeto-Royal. — Palma BrajUlenJis^ caudice fquamatOy follow 
plicatilifeujiahtUUforma — - BrafUian Palm, with a plaited or fan^ 
ihaped lea^ and a fcaly ftalk. 

This is much larger-bodjled and taller than the other palms. It has 
been fidpeded» that the Spaniards obtain the gpip called caranna fromi 
die trunk of this fpecies,' which is ;Celebrated as a vulnerary and ce« 
phalic Thb gum is hardy Yefinous, and of a dark olive colour, inclin* 
ing to green, of a fiveet fmeU, and foroewhat aromatic flavour. Wheit 
firefli, it is duftUe as pitch ; and, kindled, yields a fragrant odour. It 
is ibid at .Gartbagena^^ wrapped ^n plantain leaves ; but the manner of 
ct)llefiing it is carefully kept iecret. 

This tree i$t frequ^t in Jamaica, particularly in the favamiahs of 
Clierendon* The leaves are circular, and when divided through the 
middle to the extremity of the ftalk, which is thick and. ligneous, they 
ferni two fans, each being of about two feet diameter ; thefe, when 
dried, and fisiioed with different colours, are commodious inftrument» 
ia Jiot^conntvi^St ^and very much ufedin the Spanifh dominions.. The 
leaves are a |^d thatch, eipecially thoic of the younger plants ; and 
from the larger ones are made hats, frnall baikets» and other utenfils. 
The trunk of this tree is bullet-^proof ; and, cut into ftockadbes, makes 
an excellent inclpfujre, equal to a Aone-wall in reiifiing the attacks of 

an cnemyt ' .« . . 

4 1 . Prickl V Pole . — ^ Palma Jhihofa minor ^ 

This tree l)cars fmall, round, red berries, containing a fweet yellow- 
ifli pulp» of a very pleaiant tafte ; .the wild hogs and pigeons eat them* 
with great avidity. The outward part of the trunk is extremeljt 
tough and elaftic, of the colour of black ebony,, and capable of a. very 
high polifli, refrmbliii^ wha}pbone» 

It is uied for launces and ramrods, and may be, converted to various- 
other u£e$|, iitdi as knife baadkS|. &c» It is ;fb i)^d> that ti[ie Indians 

ufcd 
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uftd to make their arrow heads with it, (harpened to a fine point, which 
was almoft equal to iron. The prickles of this fpecies, and the ma- 
caw, in their native ftate, are very elegant toothpicks, and require only 
an eye to ferve the purpofe of needles for coarfe work. The Indians 
formerly are faid to have ufed them for a very inhuman purpofe : after 
tying their prifoners of war to fome tree, thiey took thefe thorns, and 
wrapping them in little pellets of cotton dipt in oil, ft^ick them into the 
. iides of the mifpraWe.fuffercrs, till they were briftled like hedgc-faogs; 

42. Date Tree. — Palma major ^ fcii Pbamx daSUlyftra. 

This tree has been cultivated in fome few gardens, and fecms to agree 

* extremelv well both with the foil and climate. The fruit is uhdoubt- 

" ediy nutritive, ^s it conftitutes no inconfiderable part of food among 

the Afiatics. In Africa It grows naturally, an^ from: thence probably 

the feeds planted here were obtained. Moft authors affirm, that, un- 

lejb the ferbale or fruit-bearing trees have' the aiiiftance of the iftafe, 

they are* unprolific. In fuch places, therefore^ where there.are no male 

trees near the female, the inhabitants cut dflTthe bunches of iqale flawnors 

when they arejuft opened, and,' carrying them to the fenialetrees, place 

. them on the branches of the female flowers to impregnate them^wbi(^h 

they fay has the defired effeft, rendering thofe trees frbft&l, that wouid 

otherwife have been b'arreh: The flowers of the itiale' have fix fhort 

Jlamina^ with narrow ftfur-comered fummits filled with ^m^; die 

female flowers have no Jiamtna'^ but have a foundifh ^^r/a^^i^,. which 

afterwards becomes an oval berry, with a thick ptdp, inclofing-a hard 

oblong ftone, with a deep furrow running longitudinally. Tile 

bunches of fruit are fometimes xtry large. Thofe dates are efteemed 

the befl, which are large, foft, yellowifli, with few or no wrinkles, and 

full of pulp, either of a good white throughout, or elfe reddifh towards 

the furfece, and white towards' the kernel; '* 

They are prefer ved m three different ways; feme prefled, ^nd dtied; 
others prefled more moderately ; but the befl: are thofe not prefled at 
all ; only moiftened with the juice of other dates, as they are packed 
up in baikets or fkins. 

In regard to their medicinal virtues, they arie faid to ftrengthen the 
ftomach, ftop loofenefies, and corroborate the inteftiher; they are alfb 
good in difeafes of the breaf^, and promote the expedoration of grafs 

humours % 
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biimours ; they are uied for. tbis intention fometimes in pedoral decoc- 
tions. They are recommended likewife in the piles, taken in red wine. 
The import duties on this article have no refpedl to what may be 
produced in our own colonies, but w^ can fcarcely hope that, it 
will be fo extenfively cultivated here, as to become an article of re- 
mittance to Grpat Britain. 

There are fome in a garden at Spanifli Town, which bear every 
year; and it is to be regretted, that their fruit is not difperfed and' 
planted annually in different parts of the ifland, more efjpeciaily in thofe 
where the macaw, and other palms, naturally ilourifli; as the foil in* 
liich parts is probably beft fuited to the date aMb. Without carryings 
the view fo fat forward, as to its becoming a commodity for export, it 
is worth cultivating for the fake of the beauty of the tree, and the pof-- 
feffion of the frefli fruit for the ufe of the inhabitants. 

In Upper ^gy pt many families fubiift almoft entirely upon the fruit. 
The ^Egyptians make a coqfervc of the frefh dates, mixing tfiem with fu*- 
gar ; this has an agreeable t^fie. The'ftbnes pr kernels are as hard as^ 
horn, and nobody woufd iqiagine th^t any animal could* eat them; but 
the <£gyptians break them;' ' grind' them in their hand-mills, and, for 
want of better food, give them to their camels, which eat them. Iir 
Barbary, they turn handfome bead sr for Pater nojlns' of thefe ftones; 
Of the leaves thc^ make balkets', or rather a* kind of fliort bags, which' 
are ufed in Turkey onjoumies, and- in* their houfes. In \^gypt they 
make fly-flap3 of them, and brufiie? to clean their fophas and cloatKs. 
The hardboughs^ they ufe for fences about their gardens, and cages to- 
keep their fowfe in, which they carry to market. The trunk" or ftera 
is fpUt and ufed for the fame purpofes as the branches;- they even ufc*^ 
it for beams to build houfes, as it is ftrong enough for fmall buildings. 
It is likewife ufed' for firing, when tlrere is want of better; the wood is 
fofl and fpongy, and burns well.* The web-ltke integumeilt covering 
the tree between the boughs has threads, which- ran perpendicularly 
and horizontally crolEng each other, in the fame manner as that of the 
cocoa-nut tree: this is of confiderable ufe in iEgypt, where they make* 
air their ropes and rigging of the fnialler veifels' with it. It is efteemed'* 
Itrongand laftbg[te;]. , 

[wlttaflelquiU. 

* • 

43. Bar BA Dots 
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43. Barbadoes Cabbage Tree. — Palma caudice ad infitum 

# • - •- ■ • 

turgido. 

44. Jamaica Cabbage Tbee, or Mountain Cabbage. — . 

Palma caudice aquali. 

Thefe trees are in £aft, I bdicve, the fame fpecies; and the difference 
between them in rcfpeft to their figure feems to be owing entirely to 
the fituation in which they grow, whether in open ground, or in the 
mtdft of woods. In the former cafe^ nothing hinders them from af- 
filming that graceful form peculiar to their nature ; in the latter, being 
inclofed on all fides with other lofty trees, they rife fpindiing, and often 
crooked ; and feem to be confined in their growth to a contuiual ifcent, 
preferving an uniformity of bulk in the flaaft firom the root upwards, 
until they have overtopped the whole wood*. , ^ 

The Barbadoes cabbage, -wikich is plagted.hcre fpr brnamcnt, Js one 
of the moft beautiful trees in the worW. No limits feem to be fet either 
to ks. age or afcent. Ligou mentions fome at the firft fettlement of 
Barbadoes, above 200 feet, in height. And Ray l{)eai;s of another of 
:;^7o feet, or thereabouts. One hundred feet is a very con\mpn height. 
It is propagjJted froni the feeds. The upp^r part of the trunk, from 
whence the foliage fprings, refembles a well-turned, finely poliflied 
halufter, of a lively green: colour, gently fwelling from its pedeftal, and 
diminifhing gradually to the top, where it expands into the branches, 
elegantly arranged, and waving like plumes of oftrich feathers. From 
the center of the fummit rifes the fpatha or (heath, terminating in an 
acute point. The trmik itfelf is not lefs graceful, being, a ftraight, 
fmootby {lightly annulated column, large at the bate, and tapering 
from thence to the infertion of the halufter ,or cabbage. This tree is fo 
much reverenced for its majeiiic form, that it is not deftroyed like the 
others for the fake of tbe cabbage. 

The Jamaica mountain cabbage is cut for this purpofe ; and the cab- 
bage ftripped of its outer ^reen coat appeals, p^rfeflly white, cylindrical, 
and formed of feveral concentric lamina^ The inner tunicles are illccd, 
and either eaten raw, with onions, pepper, and vinegar^ or boiled, and 
ferved up with butter; in which way, it moft refembles the European 
cabbage in flavour; or converted into a pickle, in which ftate it is fent 
to Great Britain* 

The 
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The dut^fltd toxtiire of the trunk of thrfe tr^eji ^s-ufcdfor lath|, ^d 
other puffpofes. The fpathae are piade into I9at$ I^y the N^g^9^« T^f 
kaf is compofed of longUudiaal filapients, or thread-^il^e fi))res, \is^Iyd|ji/ 
being' {uroperly &p9rated9 are fpun like hempi 9pd forme^ into twixxf. 
and cordaj^e^ 

The tunlcles are extremely thin, and. may cafily be exfoliated a94 
dried; after being prepared in this mianner, they tmy bejfrote upon 
with a metallic pencil ovfylus ; and will retain the; charaS^rs io Ippg 
as the fubflance lads, which may be as long as velium^ if c^e b t^ken 
to keep it dry; for this property, it fecms to refembl^ the papyrus of 
the ahcitotsii The beft cabbage, is. obtained froitl tbi^ tr^? wheq it is 
young, and not above 1 5 or 16 feet in height. From the real fumqiit 
of the ftem ipring two branches full of fmall flowers ; tbefe sre fol-^ 
lowe^ by iinall ix>ttad berries, about thefize ofaba^^-nuta )vhicb are 
devoured by the birds, who mute the ilone or feed, by which toeaus 
there is a continual nurfery of thefe trees, which otherwife WjOfuld foon 
be extirpated ; for whenever they are cut down,, no frefh flippt arifes 
again from the root ; and whenever robbed of their top or cabbage, ;tb^y 
ceafe from growing. The External coat of the trunk is impenetirable 
to a mufquet ball, though it is fcarcely ah inch thick* The Spaniards 
are (aid to have cafed their buildings in the country parts with this 
Covering, which made them defenfible againfi enemies, and equally 
proof agatnft the ailaults of earthquakes and hurricanes. 

Within this hard integument is a pithy, farinaceous fabftance, finu-^ 
lar to fome other of the palm kind. 

Dampier, fpeaking of the trees growing in the ifland Mindanao, one 
of the Philippines, mentions a fpecies called by the natives the Hb^^ 
This tree is not unlike the cabbage, the bark and wood hard, and in«^ 
doling a white pith. They cut down the tree, and, fplitting it in the 
middle, take out the pith, which they beat well in a mortar ; then 
put it into a fieve made from the fame tree, and, pouring water upon it, 
ftir it about, till the water carries the mealy part through into a 
troBgh placed underneath. After it has flood till it has fettled, they 
pour off the water, and, taking out the fediment, and drying it, bake 
It into cakes; this meal they call Jago or fogUj which, is exported to 
other parts of the world, dried in -fmall grains likecomfits. • 

In Java it is called bulum^ and according to Linmeus is made of the 
pith of the cycas circinnalis. 

Vol. III. 5 C 'in 
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Tn the Mbluccas the tree is called laudan^ the pith of which furoiQ^es^ 
them with this foft meal for bread, as* the leaves ierve them for the^ 
covering of their houfes ; and the larger veins for rafters, as the iefler' 
make good cordage ; while thefe leaves are^ young, they are coveredT 
with a kind of woolly fubftance, which affords materials for .ftuffi*) 
They refemble t^e cocoa trees. 

From' thefe defcriptions there is reafon to believe that the iago tree, 
is of the palm kind^as it bears affinity to thofe of the Weft ladies in-' 
moft refpeAs. 

The ingenious Mr. Robin (on, whom I have before^ mentiofied,wa»^' 
of this opinion^ and refolved to make fome experiments^^ upon this- "^ 
ground. 

He took the pith of the mountain cabbage^ cai»fed<itto be ppu&ded, « 
and the mealy part pafled with ^ water through a /ooarfe doth bad in a « 
fieve% The experiment fucceeded to his^ wifii i /he obtained a£newhite 
meal in large quantity, which, in4he judgement of tnany -peribns who ' 
faffed it, furpafled* in goodnefs -what was impOtted^ ;Itwasintho^ 
form of an impalpable powdier, ^ and in thia flbte^ boiled to a^thicknefk 
much fooner than the common iagow That which comes from the 
Eafi Indies is probably granulated by means of fome gum intermixed >- 
with it; and the art olbringing it into a granulated form, is all that* 
remains for. perfeding the Jamaica manufacture ; for Mr. Robinfon'^ 
doubted, whether in poi^der-. it might keep fo long, as in%the gc;^uu<^^ 
latie^ form, hut^tbere. is no certdint3^tbat it-would not.^« 

This is a manufadure which might eafily be entered upon^ to ibm^ 
e«:tent, in Jamaica^ if ncceffary V^and mwe particularly by fettfcrs in the 
interior parts, where thefe trees are fo abundant-j at leaft, it may be of 
&rv}ce to them, to be informed of<he means, by which they can furnifh 
thfeirJainilies with iJ> nourishing: and reilorativ^ an aliment, witki^erjr 
little trouble*-. 

45. MAhok, or Bark Tkc-ff. ; — Althaa mariilma arborefcens. 

This tree irfte^uent by the. fea fide,»in many, parts of the ifland, 
particularly aboutr Portland Point, and <he eoafts of Vei;e. . It bears a 
yellow flower. The bark ist exceedingly tough, , and, not. inferior to > 
hemp or flax in utility and ilrength. It is nKurally- white, and of a 
fine, foft,-filainentous texture; which recommends it as very fit for the 
paper-^milL. Ropes are/mada of. it for plantation ufe, which, if they 

I were. 
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were tarrea and well twitted, would be equal to thofe made from the beft 
hemp. All the parts of this tree, efpecially the-flowtrs, abound with 
a mucilage, emollient, and laxative. 

46. Sma^ll^er Mahob. — Alihaa frutefcem aquatka. 

This is generally found in marfliy places, and on the banks of rivers. 
It bears a finall yellow flower. The bark is not fo Arong as that of 
the former, tut the Nfegroes ufe it to tic up their bundles of Scotch 
grafs, and fometimes twill it into ropes. 

47. Mountain Mahoe. — Hibifcus arboreus. 

, This tree grows to a confiderablc fize, and is frequent in the woodsJ 
It bears a large open yellow flower, not unlike thofe of the yellov? 
lily. It is generally reckoned an excellent timber tree. All the ten- 
der parts of it are mucilaginous, and ufed upon occalion for the fame 
intention as the other medicines of this tribe. 

There is another fpecies, which bears a red flower. 

• > 

48. Bur-Bark. — Tnumfetta. 
Th)s plant is frequent in the ifland, and rifes to the height of fix or 
feven feet in a rich moift foil. The bark is tough and flrong) and 
ferves for ropes, and other conveniencies of the likekind« 

49# Pricxly-Bark Tree. — Hibifcus arboreus^ foUh fub^^undo 

angulath. 

This is rare in Jamaica. It is found in the woods of St. Anne. 
The inward bark is very tough, and fit for ropes ; but it is coarfer and 
more fibrous than that of the mahoe. 

50. La GHETTO, or Lac£*Bark Tree. — Frutex foUis majoribus. 

It has a laurel *»like leaf, and therefore called bySloane arbor lauri^ 
folia. It is common in the woods of Vere, Clarendon, and St. Eliza- 
beth. The inner bark is of a fine texture, very tough, and divifible 
into a number of thin filamentous lamina^ which, being foaked in water, 
may be drawn out by the fingers into a reticulum^ refembling fine lace 
fo nearly as to be fcarce diftinguifhed from it^ 

The ladies of the ifland are extremely dextrous in making caps, ruf«- 
fleS) and compleat fpits of laCe with it ; in order to bleach it, after being 

5 C 2 drawn 
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drawn otit as tnucb ask wiU bear, they cxpofc it flretched to the fiin- 
fliine, and fj>rinkle it fnequchtly wkh water. 

It bears wafhing extremely well, wkh common foap, or the coratoe 
foap, and acquires a degree of whitenefs equal to the bell artificial lace. 

There is ho ioubt but very fine cioaths might be iriade with it, and 
perhaps paper. The wild Negroes have made apparel with it, of a 
very durable nature. 

The common ufe to which it is at prefent applied is rope-makmg< 
The Spaniards are faid to work it into cables; and the Indians employ 
it in a variety of different fabrics. It may, perhaps, be of fcrvice to 
Great Britain as a manufacturing nation, that the inhabitants of thefe 
polonies are very feldom difpofed to improve v^hatriature offers, or ap- 
ply many produdlions here to the obvious ufes for which they are in- 
tended. Ncceffity, that great fpur to fuch Improvensent, is wanting to 
ftimulate ; or otherwife, they would foon find out methods of turning 
them to account 

« 

51. Bonace-Ba RK. — s4r^dr cortice fjfo^ foliis oblongis^ tSc. 

Browne, 372. 

This tree li common near Montego Bay, where it grows lo a' mo- 
derate fize. The bark makes very- good ropes; it fpreads or'cJilateS' 
like the Laghetto bark, but neither altogether fo free lior regtikr. ' 

» . • 

52. White-Bully Tree, orGALiMETA Wood/ — Salicis folif^ 

/ato arioTj &c. Slo. Cat. 170. 

Achras, 8. Browhe, 'iou 

This tree is moft ufually found in the low- lands, efpecially about 
Liguanea and ManchineeL The bark of it anfwers all the purpo&s of 
the Jefuit's barkin robuft confiitutions, when the difeafe proceeds from 
a wckknefs ofthe vt/cera, and a grofs undigefted chyle. It is a fafe 
and convehient medicine to be adminiftered in Great Britain ; but 
thought not fo fafe nor proper in Jamaica, where thofe fevers that ge- 
nerally put on the appearance of intcrmittents, are attended with* ner- 
vous fymptoms, and require more aftive and ftimulant medicines ; for 
which reafon the Jefuit's bark is preferred for ufe in thiis ifland. But 
as the Jamaica bark is found to anfwer, as a ftrong aftringent, all the 
purpofes of the Jefuit*s bark m the BritilK climate ^ and the latter is a 

very 
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very cxpenGve medicine, being often retailed at half a guinea a pound,, 
the Jamaica bark would form a good fubftitute, and. be found /equally 
efTedual as the other in the intermittents, moft prevalent in that 
climate. 

After the great fire, which deftroyed Port Royal jn 1 703, Jefuit's 
bark became £0 fcarce in Jamaica, that few praditioners could procure 
any ; upon whi^h they had r^^fource to the galimeta bark, and admi- 
niftered it with good: fuccefs, but were obliged to encreafe the dofe 
to a much larger quantity* Not long after they found out another 
bark* .which ^nfwered every purpofe of the Jefuit*s ;^ this was the 

ff 

< 

5^. Locus, tfr hQTVs^TKzis,,-r^Lofiarions/o/io angMjiiorCj rubrofiorci, 
fru&u.poly^mo^ wnbilicato. Slo^ne,^C^/^ i6a, ^t Acbrai^fOfi 
:;£r0.wi>ei p. ao|. Beef-vsrpod ? ^., 

It has a very beautiful reddiffi ftower, the fruit .rounds and about 
the fize of the American clammy ^berry^ crmalpbigiay of.a yellowiflxi 
colour, and agreeable feafle ;. and coataibsa floncy.or.fted. -The^barkl. 
f^ken from the limbs and (mailer brancihes^ Is.of tfae.fame compJe^iQn^ 
in all reipeAs, as the P^ri^w'^i^^x///^ bark (whkh isefteemisd die beii); 
and cures it^rmictent fevers- equally as well,^ as haa been often expe^ 
Henced. There is anotheif fpedes, the lowers o£ which are more ycN 
lowi and the fruit much'iinaller, but of <the fame nature.. 

54.' BtAiCJC-OJLiivc, . or BA<.it*TH£B-r-Si!^^fwr. 

'This tree is a native of the lower fwampy lands, and grows to a 
coniiderable iize*. It is the fame as the French oak 6f Antigua. The 
bark, mixed with that of the mangrove tree,, is much eftcemed for 
tanqiing leather ; and an .excellent nyptic water may be made from itl 

The wood of the tree is a very fine' timber. • . » 

' • • f .« ...... . . • r . . 

yj. 'BuTToK^TRfeK, di* 13<T^^o:i^wooD-^Caw«qteii«2Ai.ci^^ . 
* 159. jdllnifruSlii'lafirifolia^ (^bor^ 1^1: Cat. 135; 

This tree grows luxuriantly b all low fandy b,iys and'marfiies 
round the iflimdfT^d m^iy be propagated by flips or cuttings ;, (he bark. 
tsixts leather ^fM y the fruit is drying, binding, ^nd healing. 
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56. Yaw-weed, or upright Woodbihd, or' Hoj««y-SjWCKLe, wi!h 

oval leaves*—* Morinda^ . aa Ptricjymnum? 

:,TJicre arc fevreral fpecies, of this plant; it is. common* in- the low- 

: lands, and frequently found climbing among the buflbes in all tke 

, lower hills ; pne of them, which tifes to the height oftWeh-e-feet, and 

bipars fcarlet flowers, is fuppdfed to be the CM/, itiu^ or ferklymenumf 

ufed by the Indians in dying. 'The roots of; all thefe fpecies, boiled, 

.colour linens of a dark hue, and probably nnght be a ufcful ingredient 

among the dyers ; for they will make a tolerable ink : aiKl it 4s affirmed, 

that the colour is fo permanent, it cannot be waflied out. 

.' 'The periclymenum of Jamaica, with round bunches of flowers at the 

end of rhe* branches, and oval leaves, growing in whikls, with foot 

ftalks, the flowers of a coral-colour, feemsto approach nearefl in afli^ 

tMy to that oi€hili. ilt rifes widi a (hrubby ftalk^.tenor twelve feet 

liigh, fending out many (leader branches, covored with a light brown 

l>ark, and garnifhed with oval leaves, near two inches long, and one 

Inch and a quarter, broad ; four of them coming oi^t at .each joint, in 

^^birh I'ound the flalk ; they iland upon fhort .foot-fialks, and have 

laneArong mtd^rib, with'feveral veins mnningtfrom the mid-rib to the 

iides. The flowers appear in round buiv:hes,at the end of the branches^ 

they are of a deep coral colour on their outfide, but of a pale red 

within. 

That of Chili agrees in moft points, except that the bark is greyi(h, 
*he leaves ai;e ^poinftod, and the flowers are fuccecded by oval berries, 
ihit fize of fmall olives, and are cut into four fegments at the top. 

Some varieties may happen in plants of tbe ismt genus from ibil 
and climate 4 but as all of this clafs m Jamaica are found to pofleis this 
dyeing quality, in fome degree, (b the fuperiofity may be decided by 
ikilful experiment i and there is no doubt, but thele roots may become 
d. valuable addition to the articles proper for export, if, upon trials 
they arc found not to lofc their quality, by moderate keeping, or in 
their dry fl:ate. 

ST' Sweet-wood, or Shrubby Sweet-wood — Amyris» 

Profeflbr iUnnaus, having obtained a fpecimen of the ballani ' of 
' Mecca tree, was of opinion, that it was a ^cies of timeenus. 

Mr. 
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Ktr. l{^/;^J7,.(>tirrttmg^is hlnty found three fpecies^ difiermg only 
fl^ora each other in the fize of the trees, dimenfions of. their leaf, and 
greater or leis aroma of their bark and wood. 

They grow in great abundance on the rocky hills of the Southfide 
coaft, and other parts more mland; and are remarkably frequent in 
iiealthlhire, in St. Catharine. 

'Hielr lea^^'es andibark are impregnated with a fine^ balfamic juice^ 
and, if the body was tapped at the proper feafon of the year (fuppqfed 
to be Auguft). m^^ht be 'found to tranfude a thick liquor refembling 
tiiat of the Gikad baliam^ to which the tafte of this bark^ and wood of 
the fmaller*brancfaes, bears a very iexa£t relation. 

The leavefiy infufed in bqiling WatcTy a|ter the manner of tea, hgve 
a^very pleafaat^fitvour/and odoriferous .icent, and may he drank with 
ifiiik and fugar, inftead of tea. 

This infufion is highly cejrfialick, fireogthens the nerves, and is 
particularly reftorative to weak tjts ; infomuch, that "I knew a gen- 
tiemaii, ^Vhb, by the cohftanthift 6f It feribme weeks by way of break- 
faft, Was able to'Vfead a fmaU print/ and view obje£ts diffinftly, with< 
out the afflftdi^ce df fpedatles, whith he bad been unabie * to* do <for 
'foraeyeafsbefcfi-e^ . ' 

• the Iea\^esi dried thdrbugblyin the Aade^ might be very fccurely 
packed; and exported, for further 'trial -of their virtues, which, in Ja-^ 
itiaic3, did notiefeni to be impaired 'by. their drynefs, or length of 

keeping, ^ . . ■ ' * - - , - 

' There *U thfti, the^ ftroHgeft re^ibn'to Wlieve/ that 'the antfrtsmay\ 
bj^f&ifion; produce a baliCm, not 'much inferior to the celebrated 
balm of Gileadj or dpobatfatnAfh r which, for better information of the 
inquifitivc .reader, I (hall here defcribe, from competent 'authority. It 
IS a liqilid refirt, .of a vdry' Ii^ht'yellowifli' colour, ahd a fragrant 
Tmen,' riot unlilcethiit' of citrons tbtjr the taf^e is acrid and aromsftiA 
It is pellucid, tenacious^ or glCitinolJs', ftitking tb the fingers^, and^majf 
1>e drawn iritb long threads. It ft^rfcfely e\-er becomes fJuid or liquid, 
Hy /the heat of the. fun, in the' wefterly part of- Afiait Turkey,- wbc^rfc 
it is produced. 

Its virtues are faid to Kg' tfcele. "It is bnrbf^the *eft^ftom*fillSA 
known, if taken, to three grains, to ftrengthen a weak ftomach. Jt 15 

a ^pital- 
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a capital rulntrary ; for, if a|q^lied ta a frdflt wounds it cures it in a 
very flhort time. . . 

When fre(h, it is faid to have a much greater efficacy, than when 
6W. 

It is given internally againil putrefaftion of the i;^ir^, and abfoefies 
of the lungs, liver, and kidnies. It alfo jckanfts f*ul ulcers, and he^s 
tbeth very fo(>n« But it is difficult to obtain it <itefephiiticated ; for 
trhicb, and other reaibns, it wdl dcferves the expernnent of ingenious 
gentlemen in this iOand, to find if a balfam, or refin, be obtainable from 
^^afnyris^ fince the difcovery would naturally lead to form fuch a 
fubfiitute for the true balfatn, which is &> feldamtp begot in its genur 
ine ftate ; and there feems no weak ground for prefanyng, that this 
fublTitute would anfwer fimiiar good {Kdrpofes in medicine. 

58. Calibash— Cr^r«/^. 

' ' ' ^ * '. . . . ''''.'■•♦ 

This tree grows uniyerialiy in Jamaica. The wood is very tougb^ 

ranfd fittei* for the coach-makers ufe thaii any other fort of timl»er 
%:tiowtu The ihe|l of the fruit refembles a gourd, is of various fize 
and capacity, from an ounce to a gallon ; and is ufed by the Negroes 
46 hdld water, or rum« It is thin, i>ut of > a clofe, firm texture, and 
ieryca to boil water, or even broth, as well as an earthen-pot. The 
thicker and more fubfiantial parts are frequently fcoojped into button- 
moulds, in all the Weft India iflands. The Negroes fupply tHem* 
ielvesi irom this tree, with vc^y convenient, and not. inelegant, cups, 
&ucers, bowls, punch, and other ladles, fpoons, and other utenfils, of 
various fliapes and fizes ; upon ibmQ of which they beftow the beil 
<^rved work in their power. 

; They fteep the feeds in water, which makes a tart, cooling bever- 
age. With the pulp they eyre bums, applying it in form of a cata- 
plafm, and renewing it every fix hours. 

The pulp of the green fruit is faid to caufe abortion, and even to 
make cows and mares caft their young ; for which reafon they are care- 
fully kept from eating of it in dry feafons ; at which times only they 
are;prompted to it, by fcarcjty ofothe^^food.. 

z ' y). Wild- 
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Thik grows in all the river courfes throughout the Mland. It is 
&1II ^f pith, and j<e(bnible!s the oriental tahtiu in every refped, but 
^imetifions. - Tlie foltage^ when dried, is tifed for thatcli. The tender 
tops of the young plants, gatlicred after they juft fpring out of the 
gtooncl, are boUedj and made into an agreeable pickle. The fbem 
or cane is ufed for wattles or laths, ibr covering the walls, cieling; 
and roofs of buildings ; and, if fmoak-dried over a fire, previous to 
their being employed for theie pufpofes, will laft undecayed fo long as 
they arc kept from rain; When fplit^ into flips, and cleared of the 
pkh, it makes'cxccedihg good balket- work. * The Negroes manufec;- 
ture it, and the balkets ufed on plantations are generally made of it. 

An ingenious gentleman of this ifland, 'Mr. Wallen,- has {omc of 
the oriental hambu cane growing upon his eftate, called Chifwick St* 
Thomas in the Eaft, from which it is hoped this ufeful plant may be 
propagated in other parts of the ifland [a:]. * 

It is well known, that the bambu attains to a prodigious magnitude, 
and is converted into a variety of utenfils by the Eaft Indians. The 
inner-bark of it is made into paper, extremely thin. It is faid, when 
tiieie plants are young, the Chine(e draw from ihem a juice pf very 
j^eeable taile, from which they prepare a delicious fauce, called acbar. 
The leaves are commonly put round the teaH:heft5, imported into Great 
Britun, faftened together, fo as to form a kind of mat. 

Some authors relate, that in Cbma this cane grows io large, that frnali 
canoes or boats are made out df it. |t is certain, it may foe regarded as 
a valuable acquifition to this ifland ; and, if it reaches biit to moderate 
bulk here, will be found extremely conmiodious for huts, and fmaller 
buildings, various plantation utenfils, conduit pipes, and other necef«- 
iary ufes. 

60. Lij^AC, or Hoop-tree, — i^m^^ ^jrrj^r^. ' 

There are feveral fpecies of the lilac ;' what has been introduced into 
this ifland bears a beautiful flower, in which, white, purple, and crirn* 
fon, ace varioufly intermingled* It grows from the feed very rapidly 
in almofi: every foil, but is moft luxuriant on the banks of rivers, or 

[x\ I am ihfoitne^ it.wsis brought. 6:091 Hiipaniola; and, ^having beeu difperfcd by this 
gendeman, tnd Mr. ElKs p( Jamaica, fince iu f!rfl intrbdudtiony it is now flouriihing in many 
diftnnt parts of o«r iflaod j wteti m growth it eftomfliii^yTafid. 

Vox.* Ill* i ^ ' nuuiiiif 
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running flteams^ Bj the filing of the berries, and their difperfion 
m the currents of water^ near which they grow^ as well ashy the b* 
duftry of birds» it has been very extenfively multiplied. To prepait 
the tree for boopSf the fide^twigs and branches fliould be regularly 
trimmed and lopped dofe to the fiem* as it proceeds in growth ; it is 
^t for ufe in two years from the planting the feed. It may then be 
cuty and the ftem fpltt longitudinally into pieces of proper length and 
thicknefs, and after being duly fhaved, the hoops are imoak*dried on 
a barbkue (formed by four forked flakes, placed i} as make the angles 
of a fquare, and cro^ bars laid to bear upon the fork or crutch) over 
a fire made with wood or tra£h,. till they appear well feafoned and fit 
for ufe. They will prove fiifficiendy durable for fugar hogflieads^ 
codec caiksi and fuch like. 

Thefe trees are fubjeA to be bored by a beetle of ^tjcarubaiu 
fpedes, which it is not eafy to defiroy ; but, perhaps, a compofition of 
tar and aloes might defend them from it. . 

The bark makes good ropei^ for ordinary purpofes. 

6 1 • Logwood, -— Hctinatoxjlum. 
It feeds in ApriL The feed is very perifhable, foon lofing its vege* 
tative principle. The feafon for fowing it fhould not be too w«t| 
Atherwife it will rot in the ground. In the neighbourhood of Savan* 
qah la Mar are fucK quahtitics of it grovimg wild, as to incommode 
the land-holders extremely;' occupying that diffarift, as the opopfnax 
0nd cafhaw have the Southern parts! of MiddJefex county ; but the 
logwood is fb luyvriant and.bdrdy after it comes up, that it will over-*- 
run the other two, and ftarve their growth.. It; was firfl propagated 
in this ifland in the year 17 15, from fbme feed brought from the Bay 
pf Cai^pcche, with defign to eftabUfli it as an Article of .export, and 
prevent the neceffity of forming fettlements upon the bays of the 
Spanifli Main^ where the cutters were liable to great riiques, by work* 
ing up to their knees in water, and.conftantly. harrailed by the flings of 
mnumerable. mufquito gnats/ and the aflaults'^of the Spaniards ; but, 
although the event did not fully correfpond with the benevolent in- 
tentions of thofe who firfl cultivated it here, it has anfwered many 
iifeful purpofes. 

Exclufive of its merit as ia dye, it poflcffes other good qualities ; it 
makes an excellent and beautiful fence, which,, if kept properly trimi* 
Wf^ grows fo firong and thick, that nothing can break through. 

The 
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The (mailer ilems, if of goo4 Itngtfa, are made iato hoop$; where 
• better materials are Wanting. The wood gives a purple ttndure by 
infufion, which is eafily changed or heightened, by acid or alcalious 
mixtures. The bark and gum are gentle fubaftringents ; but the 
laf): excels^ and adds a fweetnefs to its virtue, which renders it more 
agreeable to the palate. It is found very efficacious in looienefs ; for 
if two ounces of the chips are boiled in a quart of milk, and a quart of 
water, to one quart, and a tea-cup full of this deco£lion be given 
every three hours, it (eldom fails to cure a common diarrhoea. 

Th? growth of this tree is fo quick» that.it will rife^ in pr6per foils, 
to the height of ten feet in three years. If an advantage is prppofed 
to be made by the wood, the ieeds ought to be fo'wn in fwampy lands, 
fuch as thofe about Black River^ and all the branches perpiitted to 
remain, which will be of great ufe, in augmenting the bulk of their 

In preparing it for market, the wood is cut into junks or logs, pf 
about three feet length, and cleared of the rind or bark; this is called 
chipt logwood. It is chofen in the largeft thickeft pieces, found, and 
of a deep red colour. The current price is from 3 /. 15 j. to 4/. 4;. 
flerling, at the Britifh market. 

62. Fringrigo, or Cockspur. — Pifonea Aculeata. Browne, /. 358. 

Paliuro affinis arbor Jpinofa. Slo. cat.\^. 137. 

The feeds are glutinous aind burry, fHckiag fo faft fometimes to 
the ground-doves, and pea- doves (which feed upoQ them), as to pre- 
vent their making u(e of their wings. The fiem is often ufed for 
hoops. The root is a fpecific among the Negroes, for the cure of the 
gonnorrhcea Jimplex. The leaves, chopped and mixed with corn, are 
given to horfes, tp free them from hots and worms. 

6^. HooPwiTHE. — Rivinia fcandens. 

This plant is very common in the lowlands, and firetches a great 
way among the neighbouring fhrubs and bufhes. The berries make 
the principal part of the food of the nightingale, while they are in 
ieafon. They contain a very oily feed, and after that bird has fwal- 
lowed a good many of them, it flies to the next pcppor bufh,; and 
picks a few of thefe warm berries alfo, by way of promoting digeflion. 

5D a ' The 
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The ftalk is very tough and flexile, and often made into hoops ; bnt 
they are not in efteem for long voyages^ as 4)eing not fb ftrong nor 
durable as ibme others. 

64. HoRSE-wooj>, or Hoop-wooD. — Zygia. 

This ihrub is common at the North-iide, it grows generally in 
low, moift lands; but is likewife found in the mountains : the wood 
is pretty tough, and fometimes cut for hoops. 

65. BiitCH*TitE£« — Terebinthus^ vel Pi/lacue Jpecies. 

'Hiis is very common in all the Southern hills and lowlands. The 
wood makes excellent cattle yoaks. The bark is thick, and tranfudes 
' a clear tranlparent refin, very odoriferous, and refcmbling majiic ; but 
it yields a confiderable quantity of a more fluid refln, by inciflon ; 
which has much of the fmell and appearance of turpentine^ aiid may 
be ufed for the lame purpofes. 

The bark of the root, has been conjeSured to be xht^ma rouha 
of the fiiops, the moft eflfeftiial remedy hitherto known in bloody 
fluxes, given in decodion of one or two drachms to a quart of water. 
It is certain they are very iimilar in appearance. 

Tht Jimi rouba grows in Guiana, but has not yet been fuflkiently 
defcribed, fo as to determine the analogy with more exadnefs. 

66. Y'Ekn^riL'Ei.. ^'^ JI£antJ!nimfnaximwnf ramofu/Mj arborefcens^ 

There are near 100 varieties of the fern and maidenhair, fcattered 
over this ifland, which are endued with the like qualities as thofe of 
Europe. 

In many parts of England it is common to bum them, and make 
balls of the afhes for bucking or cleanling coarfe linen ; before they 
are ufed, they are made red hot in the fire, and readily fall into powder 
when thrown into water. The root of the female ferns, which are 
diftinguifhed by the black colour of the lower part of the ftalk^ powdered 
and mixed with honey, has been given to a drathm or upwards with 
great fuccefs for deflroying the taHtaj or tape worm. 

The trunk of the fem tree is hard, and ligneous, often rifing to die 
freight of fix or eight feet i' it is extremely durable, refifts all weathers, 
and 15 frcquentTy tifed for hog-lli6 pofb, and other inclofures. 

64. Brancdhe 
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67. Bbancueo Horse-tail* — Equifetum ramofum. 

This plant is commonly found about the river courses of the North 
fide. 

When dried, it is ufed by the cabinet-makers, to give a polifh or 
finifhing to their work 5 for the furface of it is like a fine file, furniflied 
with (hort delicate denticles, which rub off the finall protuberances of 
the wood by flow degrees, and caufe it to become fmooth and fliining. 

Dried and powdered, it is efteemed a fpecific for flopping internal or 
external haemorrhages of blood ; and healing ulcers and excoriations, 
ftrcwed upon the part affefted. 

It is likewife recommended in coughs, and cattarrhs« 

68. Trumpet*tree, or Snakewood. — Coilotapalus. 

This tree grows in moft of the woody parts and gullies ; but par- 
ticularly at the North fide, where it rifes to a confiderable height. 

The leaves and flowers are eaten by the Negroes in their broths. 
The fruits or berries refemble the rafpberry and ftrawberry, in tafte 
and flavour , for which reafon they are very agreeable to European 
ftomachs. The bark is ftrong, and frequently ufed for all forts of 
cordage. The leaves are good fodder for cattle, The trunk is very 
light and hollow. This tree is probably a fpecies of the balza, mentioned 
by UUoa, of which the Indians of Guiaquil form convenient rafts, by 
placing nine or ten pieces of about 36 feet long each, fide by fide, 
and bracing them cloic with crofs pieces well lafhed^ on which they 
tranfport all fort of merchandize. 

Similar floats are likewife made with the trumpet-tree in Brafil, 
called jangaras ; with which they crofs rivers. The Indian name 
for the balza-float is (according to \3\!io2^ jangada \ which fimi- 
litude confirms the opinion that the fpecies are alike, though the 
trees of the continent may probably be of much greater bulk than 
what are found in this ifland. 

The juice of the tender tops are fubafl:ringent and medicinal in 
immoderate fluxes. The leaves, bruifcd and made into a poultice, 
are an admirable vulnerary. The dry wood foon kindles into a 
blaze, by friction with a piece of harder wood. The Negroes, 
who have recourfe to it for this purpofe, make a fmall hole, with 
9 the 
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the point of a kiiife, in a dry piece of the trumpet-tree ; then fix 
it between their feet, and, (harpening the harder wood to fit the 
hole, twirl it rapidly with the palms of both hands till the fire is 
kindled. 

The trunk and branches yield a great quantity of fixed fait, much 
heavier than any other wood-a(hes, and making a far ftronger 
lixivium : for this property, it has formerly been adminiftered with 
fuccefs in dropfical habits. But the French planters have applied 
it to a much better ufe : they mix a quantity of it in their coppers,, 
to defpumate and granulate their fugars, when the juices are fo 
vifcid, that the alkaline falts of the lime will not procure this 
effea:. 

The cane-liquor, either by the foulnefs of the ground, or the 
plants being too old, bruifed, or rat-eaten, will often acquire an 
uncommon degree of iharpnefs, not inferior to the acid of lemons, 
which renders it black and fyrupy. In this cafe, as well as when 
the liquor is obtained from canes growing in rank, frefh foils, the 
trumpet -tree aflies promife to bring on the granulation beyond any 
other ingredient that can be ufed. Its operation may be aflifted by 
additions of lime-water, where a fournefs prevails; or of clear 
water, where the liquor is too vifcid. The acid principle, by thefe 
infufions, may be gradually abfbrbed, and neutralized; and, in 
order to depurate it from thofe particles which by intermixture often 
darken its complexion, about four ounces of finely-powdered allum 
to every one hundred gallons of liquor, may be thrown into the 
fecond tache ; which will precipitate fuch feculencies. Before the 
liquor is cafl from the firft tache, it (hould be fufiered to (land un« 
didurbed by the ladle for a (hort time, and then palled through a 
good ftrainer ; and, if the laft ladle-full or two appear dirty, they 
may be given to the ftill-houfe. 

The great ranknefs of the North -fide canes, owing to the frefli and 

rich quality of the foil, occafions their liquor to be very commonly 

in the flate before-defcribed. In thefe places, the trumpet-trees are 

always found in greateft abundance ; nature having furoifhed the 

planter with this remedy ever at hand^ if he is dilpofed to make ufe 

ofit. 

6^. Indian 
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69; Indian Arrow* root. — Maranta. 

The origin of the name is faid to be this. An Indian^ being 
taken prifoner after be had wounded an European with a poifbned 
arrow, was put to the torture, till he promifed to cure him ; and 
performed it effectually with the root of ^ this plant, applying it 
bruifed in form of a poultice^ and giving the juice inwardly. 

It has a ftalk and leaf exadly like the plant called Indian fhot ; 
but the flower differs ; that of the latter being a beautiful fcarlet ; 
and that of the former, milk-white. 

The leaves fall in December, and the root is fit to dig in January. 

A gentlewoman of the ifland, having been bitten on one of her 
fingers by a black fpider, the part became inflamed, and her whole 
arm was fwelled quite to the (houlder ; the pain of which threw her 
into a fever, and fymptoms of fits, in lefs than an hour. But 
fome of this root being procured, and applied bruifed, (he was 
greatly relieved in half an bourns time. In two hours, a frefh 
poultice of the fame fort was put on ; which flill brought more eafe, 
abated the fever, and in twenty-four hours (he was .pcrfeftly well 
again. I have mentioned, in another place, the powerful effefts 
of this root, in counter- working the poifon of the dog's-bane, or 

nerium. 

. It has been adminiftered alfo with very good effect in malignant 
fevers, when all other remedies failed. It is given in decoftion, 
but moft approved in powder, in a dofe of one to two drachms. It 
has no ill tafte or fmell, operates chiefly by fweat and urine, and 
yet is a very iingular cordial; fo that, if it was to be candled like 
.the eringo-root, it would form an agreeable preferve, and poflefs the 
like prolific virtues. The root is mealy ; but may be kept perfeftly 
found for many years, as no infe£l will meddle with it. Waflied, 
dried, and reduced to an impalpable powder, it makes an excellent 
fiarch ; and has been ufed as Vifuccedaneum for the common fort. 

70. Stiptic, or Velvet-bur. — Verbena., 5 Browne, p* ia6.. 

This plant is applied to bleeding wounds,; and thought fo pow- 
erful a ftyptic, as to (lop an ha&morrhage even when fome of^ the 
principal arteries are cut. It is likewife an e;s;cdlent application in 
all manner, of fores inrelaxedhabits*. . f 

71*. Velvet- 
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71. Velvrt-leap. — Clematis baccrfera^ &c. SL Hift. p. 2oo# 

This pliant grows in great plenty commonlj amongft cbbny« 
trees, climbing about them. Its leaves are as *fbft as vehret, round* 
iug, of a yellowiA-green colour. It is a great vulnerary, ap* 
plying only one of the leaves to the wound ; and heals ulcers in the 
lungs, a fyrup being made with the leaves aiui roots; which has 
performed very extraordinary cures in confuinptive cafes* 

72* Vervain. — Verbena^ folio Jubrotundo^ Jkrrato^ fore caruleo^ 

This differs not in appearance from the Englifh vervain in leaf, 
flower, or feed, except that the leaf is fomewhat rounder, and it 
is green here all the year round. It is eftcefned a very powerful 
remedy in worm-cafes. The death of moft children in America is 
occafioned by thefe reptiles, which are propagated (it has been fup- 
pofed) by too great indulgence in fruits. The juice of the vervain^ 
leaves, joined with the contrayerva, and made into infuHon with 
Madeira wine, expels them, and checks the fever coniequent to 
thefe difbrders. 

73. Hog WEED. — Botrhavia. Browne, p. 123. 

This is thought to be a (pecies of valerian. The leaves are ga* 
thered for the hogs, who devour them very greedily ; and they arc 
looked upon as a fattening and wholefome food for them. 

74« Broad-leafed Commblina. — Commelina^ foliis ovato-lan* 

ceolatis^ acutis^ caule procumbente glabro. 

This plant is an annual ; has oval, fpear*(haped, pointed leaves, 

and afmooth, trailing ftalk, near two feet long: thefe put out roots 

at the joints, which flrike into the ground. At each joint is one 

oval, fpear-fhaped leaf, ending in a point. The flowers come out 

from the boibm of the leaves, inclofed in a fpatha, which is com- 

prefTed and (hut up. It* is an excellent fodder for moft kinds of 

cattle. 

y^. Rush. — Scirpus., 

There are fix fpecies, growing in moift places and ditches, ob«- 

iervable in this ifland. The fmaller are proper for candles; the 

larger fpr mats and chair-bottoms. 

76. Reed- 
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76; Reed'^mace; 6r Gat*s-tAil* '^^ Typba^ 

This is commonly found in all the lagoons. The leaves are long 
and enfiformed,. They Jiiake excellent mats. The feeds have a 
ftupifying quality ; and, when pounded and mixed with butter, or 
other proper fubftance, deftroy mice. 

An unguent is prepared of them, with hog^s lard, for burns, oi* 
fcalds. The feeds are efculent, roafted. 

yy. ScoTCH*GRASs. — - Panicummajus. 

This grafs obtained its name from a part of Barbadoes, Called 
Scotland; from whence it was originally brought. It thrives lux- 
uriantly in all low, marfliy places, and in the brackifh rivers. It is 
propagated' by the joints, fet in holes, placed about two feet ajid an 
half afunder. Infix months, from, the time of planting,, it is fit to* 
cut ; and continues to be cut every month, or fix weeks, after, if the' 
feafons are favourable, and the land cleared of weeds. An acre of: 
proper foil, welUflocked with this plant, near the towns, has been, 
computed to yield, in-^ibnable years, acjprofit of abbve; tuol.ii 
which is fuperior to the yielding of xhe fugar-cane, or aitnoft any 
other vegetable produftion that is cultivated here. , 

When once planted, it holds for many yeairs ; but ytnmg joiftta* 
miift be occafionally fet, in the room of the old, ftubbed,. and hard 
flalks^ It is a hearty fodder for horfes, or cattle. 



78. 



• fG U7NEY CooitN. -H- Panicum ereSlum fm^murtf^ paniculd 
fingularl . . 

GuiNEY Wheat. — Panicum ereSium maximufn^ pamculisr 
plurimis. 

".The former of thefe is more univerfally cultivated, and thrives 
well ill the favanhah lands. The grain of both fpecies is fimilar in 
appearance, and of the millet-kind. It yields a fine, white flour,, 
very nourifliing, and conftitutes a principal part of the food of tht5 
Negroes. It is likewife the proper grain for poultry ; and fome- 
times is given to horfes and hogs, but to very little purpofe, being* 
foHnall,: that it pafles through them entire. The ftalks are an ex- 
cellent fodder, and, when dried, may be laid' up in a rick^ for the* 
^ Vol. III. 5 E- ufe 
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ufe of labouring tattle in drj years.. It ripens in threb months from 
the time of planting. 
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79. Barbary Corn, or Millet. -^ PdnJcum Mauritanum. 

1 have feen this growing extremely \yell in a gentleman's .gar- 
den on the South-fide. The grain refembled the Guiney corxi^ ex^ 
cept that it appeared fbmewhat. larger. It is perfectly adapted to 
the foil and climate of this ifland, and will therefore become with- 
out doubt more generally cultivated. The feed was brought from 
Mogadore, a fea-port town on the coafl; of Morocco. 

80. Great Corn, or Indian Maize,'— Z^^. With yellow Grains. 

* This is univcrfally cultivated throughout the iiland ; but thrives 
mofl luxuriantly, and bears the largefl grain, in the richer foils, and 
where the feafbns are favourable. It is a hearty, wholefome food 
among the Negroes, who make it into various meHes, according ta 
their fancy. It is given to hories and mules, inflead of oats» and 
to fheep and poultry, in ptder to fatten them. 

It was probably brought froci Guiney, where itjsfaid to require 
a hillyt good foil, not fubje£): to be over-flown; whereas the rice. 
and niiUet thrive bed in low, moift grounds. 

It is generally planted here a little before the ufual periods of the 
rainy feafbns, though fbme plant it indifferently at any; time^^ and 
frequently fail ; but it is ufual to get two crops in the year. 

It is laid in F0W6, at the depth of three or four inches. As 
foon as it appears fix inches above the furface, it is weeded ; and, 
when grown to a tolerable height, the eairth is moulded up about 
the roots. 

The ears have from two hundred to two hundred and .^xtj 
grains; and, allowing three fpikes to each flem, and three flems ta, 
one feedt the produce from each iingle grain is two ^ thou fand for 
one. They are often gathered before they are thoroughly ripe \. 
and, being roafled, form a difh known here by the name of mutton^ 
The flalks are full of a faccharine juice, from which a fyrijp may 
be made, as fweet as fugar. Thefe flalks are an excellen^t, hearty 
fodder for cattle, and may be flacked like thofe of the Guiney com^ 
for provifion in times of drought. This plant is thought, tO;impo* 

Terifh 
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verifli land ; and, confidering the rich juices of the ftalk, and great* 
nefs of yielding, it undoubtedly requires as good and ftrong. a foil 
as the fugar*cane: for this reafon, thofe planters are much blame<!i 
who cultivafe it pa the bank? between their young canes; for, 
the ufe pf the(e banks being to be drawn down> and apply nourifh- 
ment to the canes in the courfe of their growth, they are too much 
exhaufted by tjie* maize, which feems to abforb and extraft nutri- 
ment from the fame vegetable principles as the fugar-cane ; and it 
muft confequcntly rob them of great part of that food of whicli 
they*are,in want, efpecially in the poorer, well* workeiJ. lands; 
though the objedlion is fo far from lying ag;aui ft, rich, frefh foils, 
that it pxay be very Serviceable in fuch, and aflift to drain away that 
fuperfluity of the vegetative principles which throws op too rank 
and luxuriant a qane. . * . . ' 

^ This opinion 15 ftrengthened by a common obfervation, that the 
maize -fCpcn will not thrive well in foils whpre the fugar*cane will 
not thrive. But I have feen fine corn produced In a' very poor, «x* 
haufted pijece c^ ground^ by laying manure .with every* feed, .or 
grain* And in North«- America, hear the fea-coaft, the Indians ufod 
to. put two Qr. thi;ee dead fiflies under or adjacent to each cora-hill ; 
and by this tpeaps gained double the crop they would otherwifq 
have got. The Englifh there learned the fame hufo^ndry, near 
the fi(htng-fiages, where they could procure the Heads and garbage 
of cod-6(h, in abundance, at no charge but the fetching. 
-\, In that continent, the feed is regularly planted after the plough ; 
and the e^rs, when gathered, are threfhed with a flail; but, as this 
method breaks and bruifes them, a better way has been recom* 
mended; which is, to rub the ears hard againft the edge of a flat 
piece* of iron; this feparates the grains from the huflc' without 
hurting them. The huiks^ as well as the ftalks, are good fodder 
for cattle. In Jamaica, the Negroes rub one ear againft another ; 
atid the calloiity of their hands, added to this method, anfwers the 
purpofo of iron. When this corn has been well-dried in the fun, 
it will; keep feveral years^ if the weevil does not attack it ; but it is; 
remarked, that this infeA is more apt to fall upon it while it is left 
in the ear, than when the grain is feparated, the fweet juice of the 
ftall(, perhaps, attracting them more than the corn ftfelf* When it 

5 £ 2 is 
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is laid up in a granary, care is taken to keep it from dampnefsi and 

turn it occafionally. 
This corn does not make a good bread by it(elf ; but, if the flour 

of it is mixed in the proportion of one pint to three pints of wheat* 

flour, it will anfwer for common ufe. The dough made with it is 

very heavy, and fermented with difliculty. 

The Negroes parch and grind it into powder, fbmetimes mixing 

a little fugar with it. They efteem it a dainty, and particularly 

Convenient on a long journey. 

' But the more common way of ufing it is in puddings, after it 

has been well pounded in a wooden mortar. 

All creatures fed with this corn have firm, fat flefli. The pork 

of com-fed hogs is efleemed the fineft in the world for flavour and 

goodnefs ; the horfes, cattle, and mules, foddered on the leaves and 

hulks, are hardy, and enabled to go through the greateft degree of 

kbour; and the people, who make the grain a principal part of 
theif diet, are healthy, ftrong, and aftive. 

The ear^ of it, while* it is growing, are faid to be greatly 
hurt by cutting off the panicles, or beards, too late. They ought 
to be Cut before the hoods, or hufks, open ; and, by leaving a plant 
with its male ears at every twenty feet diftance, all the female 
plants will be impregnated, » . 

The meafure, ufed here for falc of this corn in the grain, is the 
common Winchefter bufhel, of eight gallons. The price feldom 
varies much, being generally from 55. to' '6j. 3^. currency, or 
fterling 31. 6iii. to 41. 5//., per bu(hel. What is imported from 
KorthrAmerica is chiefly of the white, large, flat grain ; which b 
fold cheaper, but is reckoned far inferior in fubfl:ance and goodneii 
to the Jamaica produ£l. In times of great (carcity, it has riien to 
ios. per bu(hel ; which ferves to fhew the advantage to be derived 
from a more exteniive cultivation of it in the ifland, as the failure 
of importation from North -America always caufes a fcarcity, or 
gives an opening for an impofiticm, the inhabitants not raifing much 
above half enough for their own confumption. In the midland parts^ 
where the foil is rich, the feafons regular, and canes would grow 
too luxuriantly^ it may be cultivated with the greateft fuccefs. 

5 8i-WiLi> 
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8i . Wild Oats. — Pharus. Browne, 344* 

This plant is frequent in all the woody hills, and eileemed an 
hearty, wholefome food for all forts of cattle, being generally ga- 
thered for them in times of drought. 

82. Larger Millet -'REED.^-^jirunJo ^he/Iris ratnofa. Browne, 1 3 8. 

This plant is very common in the woods, and makes an hearty, 
agreeable fodder, like the lafl-mentioned. 

83. Mount ain-Gr ASS. — Andropogon eredium montanum. 

Browne, 365* 

There are feveral varieties of this and other grailes ; and their 
multitude fo great, that to infert the lift of them would be incon^ 
fiftent with my plan, I therefore refer to Sit lian^ Sloane*s wprk, 
where the major part are enumerated ; and (hall only fpeak of a 
few, that are efteemed the moft ufefuL The Dutch^ burr, crofs^ 
ipeckled^ and manna grafles are among the beft for fodder in the 
lower fituations. 

84. Sour-Grass. — Andropogon avenaceum ajfurgens. Browne, 365. 

This plant is found, in great, abundance, g^wing in fences, and 
at the feet of walls, 4nd the banks of gullies, (hoots luxuriantly^ 
and retains its verdure in the drieft feafons* The cattle will not 
meddle with it whilft it is green; but, after it has been cut, and 
dfied in the fun, it makes an hearty fodder for them ; and has the^ 
merit of being vigorous and ufeful when other graifes are icorchied 
aqd perifhed for want of rain. In the time of great drought there^^ 
fore, during crop, it may be cut and cured for the road^cattle. 

The roots and leaves, pounded and applied externally, are ob^- 
ferved to cure fores and ulcers, of all f(xts, with more certainty 
than moft other things ufed for that purpofe. It is a ftrong dei* 
terfive and agglutinant, and would probably m^ke an excellent i\\^ 
gredient in vulnerary apozems and iufuiions. Simples of this kind» 
tbofe :efpecially which are of a ftimulating nature, have been air- 
ways obferved to anfwer much better in this climate than ohitments. 
and regular dre(Iin^» 

AH 
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All unftuous fubftanccs, imported .from Europci fooii lofe their 
mildnefs after crofling the Line, . and turn acrid ; by which dege- 
neration of quality^ they impart to ulcers a putrefaftive tendency, 
and, fo far from healing, often render them incurable : an evident 
and very cogent reafon, to prove the expediency of uniting a 
knowledge of botany to chirurgicai praftice in this ifland, and of 
preferring tlxe frefli- gathered vegetables, indigenous in it, to the 
llale and corrupted medicaments imported from Europe, 

85.. Worm-grass. — Antbelmenthia. 

This plant is iibw cultivated \ii many gardens in the ifland. It 
was brought originally from the Spanifh Main, and takes its name 
from the extraordinary virtues it poflefles in deflroyiug worms in the 
iitfman body. • 

Two moderate htaiidfu Is of this plants- either green or dry, are 
toiled over a gentle fire, in two quarts of water, till they are re- 
diKed to one quart. The decotftion is then ftrained off, and a little 
fugar and lemon -juice added* to make it mope * palatable. St>me« 
times the decodion is made into a iyrup with fugar; aiid in this 
form may be given to children. Half a pint, at the hour of going 
to j^fl, is the dofe for a full-grown perfon, aiid proportionably to 
weaker perfbns and childfen^ This is repeated once in every twen- 
ty-four hours, for three or four days fuccefBvely, But, left tins 
4<^e (hottld prove too large, it will be a fafer pra<ftice to begin 
^ith about a third of a piat for a grown peribn ; and (b in pro* 
portion for others ; repeatidg it in a ftill fmailer quantity at evefy 
mterval of fix hours between each dofe, if its anodyne quality will 
permit. But in weaker conftitutions, and for infants^ it may be 
repeated only at the diftaiK© of twelve hours. This is 'continued 
for thirty-fix or forty-eight hours 3 at the expiration of which, the 
double dofe may be again adminiftered. After this takes effcft, it 
is to be worked oft with gentle purgatives, as the infufion of 
fenna, or rhubarb, with manna, and the like. It procures fleep 
almoft as certainly as opium, removes the fever and coiivulfions, 
and expels the worms in great quantities. When a few only arc 
brought away, and many are fufpeded ftill to remain, the dofe 
muft be repeated, and will rarely or ever fail. . It is fijppofed rather 

prejudicial 
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prejudicial to weak eyes, and is therefore cautioufly given to very 
young children. 

. 86. Grassy-Cyperus, or Sedge. — Cyperus. 

There are a great many varieties of this plant in the iflaad. The 
roots- of ail a^e efteemed ipeci£cs^ in peftileutial fevers,. 

87. GuiNEY Grass. — . Holcus mapr qffurgens^ 

This plant, like the Scotch grafs,. is^ univerfally cultivated in the 
jflaud for pafture and the flablei It is planted by the root,., or the* 
joint, when the earth is well^-naoiftened with rain.. It does not re- 
ijuipe fo- much moifture as the Scotch graft; and is^ juftly ^ft^eixied 
a more hearty and uourifliing fodder* After it is planted, parti- 
cular care is taken to keep the ground well-hoed, and clean about 
the roots, till they ape well-eftabii{hed. • 

' When it firil feedsn it is ufua}, at the time of maturity, to turm 
in cattle to graze, thaf, by (haking the; plants, the feed may be 
difperied^ andt^ieir vegetation accelerated by, the dung. When the , 
flocks afe, oldy the root^ appear extended i^to very large tufts,, and . 
the leaves (hort and llender, intermixed with dry, hard ftems ;r thefo 
are burnt 0% without injury to the root, a little before the fetting- 
in of the rains; and,* the root being divided,, a new plant is mader 
on fbme detached piece. Up^n Che firfi.|iall of rain, the old roots- 
recover their former verdure, and fl>oot up iUrprizingly quick. lix • 
the dri;er lowlands, it may be cultivated^^ the. beA advantage in- 
trenches; but in the mountains and more inland parts it thrives 
bell, and in fonae places runs into a fod.. When planted in the in« 
tervals of caue-pieces, it Qccupiesk no». ground th^ is convertible^ to 
any other ufe; but ferves as fodder for the mules, horfes, and, 
working cattle; affords a valuable^addition to the flock of manure ; 
and proves a fafeguard lo the canes againft the fpreading of acci- 
dental fires. It is alfb planted in the gullies and other wafle -partSi 

The ufual time of planting it on the South- fide is in September 
or 063ober. Where it is in fufficient quantity, it may be- cut, fuu^* . 
driied, and puti; in ricks, for the. working cattle in crop-time;, and 
makes a very nourilhing hay.. 
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' ' 88. Rice. — Oryza. 

This plant thrives extremely well in moift bottorm between the 
ixiountain^. It ought only to be cultivated in places where the 
ground can be flooded with water. The marftiy grounds therefore 
in this iflandv fuch as thofe at the Ferry in St. Amfrew*s, the Eaft 
end of St. Thomas in the Eaft, the lands about Black River in St. 
Elizabeth's, Negril in Weftmoreland, and other fimilar parts, ap* 
pear naturally adapted to this grani, if it (hoirid be thought worth 
while to cultivate it, as an additional fupply of food for the 

Negroes. . 

A gentleman having planted fome out of feafon, it grew very 
ranki but did not bear. Upon which, he cut it down tlofe to the 
root, and fed his horfes with it. But it afterwards fprung up again,* 
and, in the proper time of bearing, yieldisd an extraordinary quan- 
tity of grain.* I mention this for the fake of experimentors, who, 
deceived by the apparent fterility on a firft trial, if they fliould 
happen not to have hit upon the proper time of putting the feed in 
the ground, may learn from this example in what manner t^ reftify 
their miftakc, fo as not to be difappointed of gathering a crop in 
the end* 

89. Ramoqn^ — l^ropbis. 

This tree is well known among the- planters. The tops and 
leaves of it are fucculent, and make an agreeable wholefbme fodder 
for all forts of cattle. For this' purpofe the branches are lopped 
and thrown to them in dry weather, or when other fodder i^icarce; 
and they are always obferved to thrive and grow fat upon this 
aliment. The berries arc about the fize of large grapes, and of a 
plcafant flavour. . i . 

90. Bread-nut. — Allcqfirum arborcum. 

The leaves and younger branches of thefe well-known trees are a 
hearty fodder for cattle, horfes, and flieep. They are propagated 
by the birds and rats from the feed ; and fbmetimes they have been 
planted in the dryer paAure«lahd» of the South** fides» I' have ob- 
served that every old fence in fuch places is a nurfery fbr thefe 
ahd other valuable trees; which obfervation may furnifh a good 

hint 
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)>int for the fuccefsful planting them, the ihade of the fence ge- 
wrally keeping the ground beneath much more cool and moift 
than .it is in tlie open paflure : the foil is alfo richer, from the 
mould of decayed leaves and vegetables. Hogs are extremely fond 
of this fruit ; and, when boiled with falt«fi(h, pork, beef, or 
^e pickle of falt-^mtfat, it has often furnifhed a nouriihi^ng repafl: 
for the Negroes in times of fcarcity. When roafted, it taftes 
fomewhat like the chefnut. The bread^nut of St. Anne is an ex- 
cellent timber, and much edeemed for cabinet -ware/ 

91. Arum. 

There are a great number of this clafs in the ifland, of which L 
iiall mention only thofe mod in ufe, 

Dumb-Cane. — Arum canna Indica folih. 
. It is found in almoft all the river courfes among the mountains, 
and delights in moid, cool, (hady fituations. It takes its name from 
the property it has, upon being chewed, of benumbing the tongue 
and dilating it, fo as to obdruA the fpeech entirely, caufing at .the 
fame time a great efflux of the faliva. 

It rifes in joints, and refembles a green Tugar-canei The greened 
and mod fucculent, pounded into a pulp, and mixed with hog*s or 
turtle's fat, and agitated together for feveral days, heated and drained 
through a coarfe cloth, are then boiled up to a confidence and kept 
for ufe. This ointment is applied warmj, and chafed upon the fwoUcQ 
parts in dropfical cafes, and a cataplafm of the iame laid over tbe^ra^ 
tum% and it is faid to difcuis the watery humour c<dle€ted in thofe parts. 
. The crude juice of the dalk, thrown into the tache, is ufed by 
fome to bring digar to granulation, when the fyrup is fo vifcid^ as 
not to grain with lime<«»water alone. 

: The acrimony of this plant is much greater in OAober, than in 
the fpring ; being probably fuller of fap, after the autumnal rains, 
which caufes a ferment • 

92. Purple Coco and Tannibr^-— -^rirm acauk purpareum. 

This ufeful plant is cultivated from the feedt and generally in ufe 
mmong the Negroes, who boil the roots in their broths, and fia4 
them a hearty aliment* 

Vol. in. 5 F The 
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' The tops arc called tannicrs, and ufed for fteding^ioge* 

After they appear above ground, they continue their vegetation 
without any further trouble (Shoeing, moulding, or weeding. 

93. ,WHiTi Coco and. Tyre. — -Arum ^aule mn^imum. 

The tops of this plant fbmetimes fupply the table with greens, 
but are reckoned inferior to the Indian kale. The young Voow 
are wfaolefome, dry, and nourifhing, and ufed in broths. Thofe 
which (hodt round the top of the old roots are called tyres^ 

r Scratch Coco and 1 Arum acaule maximum, radice le^ 
^^* ' (^ Ed n YB8 .or E d ooes, J m$er tnordicante. 

The roots of this fpecies are ufed like thofe of the others, but not 
fo commonly cultivated. The old roots^ though boiled for a long 
time-, ftill retain a dijgree of pungency, whieh affedts the throat. 
The young ones, which (hoot round the top, are called eddyts. * 

9:5.. . Baboon or Hog Coco.-^^Anm acaule fubcoeruleum maximum^ 

The root of this fpecies grows to a nionflrous fize, is very <^oar(e( 
and t)f an eafy ^;rowth. It is planted chiefly as food for hogs, wh4ch 
It fattens well. 

'The roots of ^very fpecies, mo^e efpecially the fpoftdd ones| 
poficfs an extraordinary icrihiony' ; -bijt after -bei^^g - dried And 
kfiptfer ibttie time, they- Icfe ill 'this. qublity, irid beionot iin^- 
fipid^'o the tafte. ^•'-** "•• • . . ! i i'-- ; - m 

• Tfce dried root, ^uhitrt*ed:and ^nfrixdd with honey, expcdkomtcs 
ttiugh pbleg1hF>, aitd is reckoiiied exctUetit in afthmatic' <3Dmplaihts. 
Mix«d ' 'Vtrith 'Hg^^ A^f-'bi^imftone^ iit is Ja fgeclfir in cpofutnptiotiA 
The frefli roots and leaves, difllHed with a • Ictde miiki fotm^ ao Ap^- 
proved cofimkic'^ lotion. *jAnd the juke •qxprbflcd from the jkaVes 
is^ec!otattoeii*«dfor cldinfin^ atidihealingc^^ i .: [: ^ilt 

96. Indian Kal£. — Arum acaule, medium^ radice minorl carnoid. 
The leaves -boikd -are -a-w^Alefome palAtabk: 'green. iTl>*y' are 
tender;<!macil^tnau^;. ')^i^ i a 'fl^hk ^puiStgency, .'4i^4 :i»g(!ep«bk' to 
tnoftip&lat^:.' -> tU is rbuliaviled - uiriinti&i F^i'is 9f^ t)^e. iflAc^.t^^MK^.g 
finall bed of it is fufiicient to fupply one or tjwQ.'jfaipiJiiei laU-l))^ 
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year/ for' it grows vwy Juxariant and qoick, and the oftener it is 
Jisxi^ the fettter it thrives ; but it ought to be tran^lant^d from timfe 
Wtiiiie M>to frefli foil, to:prevent its dwindling. / ^ ' 



1 • 



•'97. Branched Caxalue. [^^hnum.humliuAiiJluMy^r. 174. 
^' \ootanum fommjerum^ Ti&£/. Zey. ., 

:It{ifi oemtrked of jiiis pknt^ that it ia equally, conimoa in Europe, 
.and thotigh of a heavy ftrong ihtelU and very narcotic ^quality in cold 
^itnateSy it is void of both in Jamaica^ i^then drefied by fire^ It is 
:in daily n(c here for food^ , and the leaves found by: long experiisnce 
'to be a-pleafant wliblefome greeiu - Xhzfmotrtb nsd calalue^ oratri^ 
fU)^f has the. fame, ufe and good quality when boiled* ;> 



«i 



; ^.98. Pr^cki^y Calalue. — Aimarantbus acukatus rufifcens. 

This is frequent in fKe mountains and lower hills, and ufed as. a 
green, being umv^fally efteemed a wbolefome agr^able veg^^^e. 



^ • « 



99, . Spanish CAi^Ahvz.r^Pbytolacca ereBa JimpUx. ^ 

This is cultivated in mod of the kitchen-gardens ^ andin'coa* 
ftant ufe as a palatable wholefome green. The tender ftalks are 
no bad fucceJanea for afparagus* 



• • /» ' s 






100. Mountain Calalue, Pqkbwbed, SiximAib dDiJircKATA 

Calalv E.'-^PbytoIacca.qffurgenf ram/a/' i:- ';^. : /» 

It is indigenous to this ifland, and found in all the drooler hills 
an3 mountains, where it grows very luxuriantly. It rifes generally 
to the height of four or five feet, divided towards the top. Jt is 
called eirhcr red ot white j from the colour of the flowcf-ilaiks, for 
all the branches terminate in long and tender Ipikes of thplc. colours. 
The leaves and tender (Jioots arc frequently ufed fpt' grecifis. . ^ 
r The infpiflated juice, has been thought a fpecific, or at leail a yery 
powerful remedy, in open cancers, applied in form of a pjaifter,, :^ 

The root, pounded when frefh, and applied as a poultice to the 
ulcers of pocky mules and hories^ performs hl t:ertaii>'CuM. •'S%fe 
drefling muft be renewed every d^y, and, pfevloiii$.to the application, 
the parts affected ar^ waibed cl«an v^ith a ipixtifre^ff: falt^nddRme* 
juice -in warm water j ' and' a drenph <3V flour ef Wfuftorte Un griiA 

5 F a fweetened 
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. r\veetened with melaiTes, may^ be given at the fame timci to aflift 
the difchargc. The poultice has been found no lefs effectual io 
healing fores on the human body. This plant is the fame as the red^ 
weeJot poke of Virginia and New-England, from which the Indians 
prepare a red dye for ftaining their bafkets, ikios, and feveral other 
Oianufadtures, 

Some dyers there, are faid to gather the roots, and make a fine red 
tint of them; but I incline rather to think they make ufe of the 
flower, henries, and flalk for this purpoie, as they are all of a beaui- 
tiful red ; whereas the roots are very white. When the juice of 
the berries is put upon paper, or the like, it flrikes it with a high 
purple colour, which is as fine as any in the world, but requires 
Something to fix it, and prevent its fading. 

A fpoonful or two of the juice of the frefh root purges flroogly^ 
but when it ia dry it lofes this quality^ The young tender leaves 
have very little of it ; but thofe which are old, large^ and thick, are 
faid to operate violently ; neverthelcfs I have known them boiled and 
eaten, in order to open the body in the dry bell^-ache, and with 
great advantage and fafety. 

loi. Thorny, tufted Soi;anum. — Solanum Jptnojum & villafum.^ 

The pounded leaves are fuccefsfuUy applied to kill the maggots 
which infcft lairge fores ©n x:attlc ;: the juice keeps, them clean, and 

deftroys moft forts of vermin. 

» 

toa. Brown JOLLY, ValinghannAj^ or Mad Apple.— 

Solatium pomif'erum. . , . 

\^This plant was firfl imported into Jamaica by the Jews,' and is 
cultivated by many perfons. It bears a number of large berries, 
which (hoot and ripen very gradually; thefe fliced^ pickled. for a 
few hours, and boiled to a tcndernefs, are ufed inilead of greens../ ~ 

Some parboil them, take off the fkin, which, is a little hitteriih, 
then fry theni in oil or butter. * 

JKJjJ. JtiPME A?FH or Co«K-I(OACH APPfiE.— .Sd/felBIWI v'tHoftmt 

J^inofum,. fru3u' majorit nutcrunato. htttaa , ^ 

This is; a native of Jamaica, and btears its fniit on iingio.foot 
AsUu i thQ GaadHi 9i the fruit or appje is faid to kill cock-cod^. 



J 
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I04« TuKKEY^Bz^miEs^'T^SoIanum affurgtm tricbotomum foliis 

cvatis^ fruSibut mtmribus. 



This and the othei* plant of the like name are common in the 
lowlands. They bear pretty thicks the berries are generally of 
the iize of the European cherries, and feirvd to itt^ turkies. 

' There are fei^ral other fpecies of the folamim, whofe roots are 
poflefled of great medicinal virtue, anfwerable to difierent intentions^ 
fome being hot, and others cooling. 

■ * « 

I * • 

105. Tomato. Lycaperjicum calicibusjeptem partis, fru&u rotund^ 

glabra. 

Thefc berries are very large, compreffed at both ends, and deeply 
furrowed all over the fides, filled with a pulpy juice, which has 
fomeyvhat the.tafte of gravy, for which rcafon they are often ufed 
inr foups and fauces, and impart a very grateful flavour; they are 
likewife. fried* and ferved up with eggs.. . ^ 

' T^e Spaniafds edeem them /fphrodijiacs. 

V The juice is cooling,, and of fcrvice in defloxions 00 the eyes, and 
fill io^ammfitpry indifpofitions« 

I . . ip6* . WiNTf K QheRtRY. [Ph^aKs. 

The berries are ydlbw when ripe. They are: looked' upon as 
diuretic^ and^ ierviceable in over-heated or febrile habits ; they have 
a gentle fubacidtafte, joined with a light bitter, wmch rebders tbem 
agrefcafale to the palate in fuch cafes. • ^ 

' The fume of rfie plant in rts^fucculcfitftate, burnt with wax, arti 
received into the mouth, has beea cbfcrved to kill >he worm& in and 

• • • - 

about the teeth, ahd*eafe the tootb^ach.. Where the' berries are re- 
quired as a diuretic, they are brorfed and ftcepcd in Rhenifh wine, of 
the juice thickened to the confiftcncc of an extract. The- ^uice of 
the leaves artd 'fruirhihted with Indian 'pepper is faitf to givd 'idihW^ 
diate relie?in the doKc, provoke xitfnCy^aM ipon tibftruai^s. 
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107. Irlsh V or at o^\rr-Ly coper ficon radice tuberofa. 

dwe'craffo} carnojh^ 'alfeb; • 

firft is thought to degenerate. It grows whaf is commonly called 
waxy^ afid acq^jirpai^v Uo^e'^lrnqye Aecl^afi^^affe^^lhftnrt^^^^^^^ 

;ire impbrt(5djfrflrojE?iF$ipfe.j^w ..; ... . .y.\ , .... .i... 

The fccond and third differ, |roin §*Eh:'ejl>ftr Qnly in thft co- 
lour of their roots, thofe of the former being white» and of the 

■ 

Thefc two rife frpm flips, an^j^iccicultivated by laying a few (hort 
junks of the ftem, or the larger branches in (hallow trenches, with 
inter-fpacesV and covering thcrA with' mould from the banks. The 
roots come 16 miatui'ity.iri'tnree.o'r fo.iir niohths, and'thc bropagation 
is continued byfoyehng theHems,* ibifs-, arrdffaalle'r protuberarlcel^ 
With'riiodld, as they dig^up thd rilone' perfe<a foots Ibt' uft; Thi: 
leaves are good fodder forhorfeK^^ihtep,- g^ts; fiogSi xJr^rabblW, 
The roots pounded are often mide mto'a''ktnt3 of' ptidtKfig,'' called 
here a pone, ^hich fi bkkted; ami, 'with the 'additifen of « ^ew 
ring-tailed pigeons, juftly edeenied a'ftoaiii(hlng«lrid rtitilhinl^-Siflh 
Boiled, ma(hed, and fermented, they make a pleafant cool drink, 
called mobly. They will ai^'mai^e^afl^eixcMlent^ifead mixed with 
floi^r J for this :fHi«pofe ,tjiey .«c ^(jjlfi^^ill. ,%y )j^\^-yA.^asi^ or 
thjit the . fkia peels pff. readily ;,,thfiy,.ar^ givjnj,jecJjd..^d..|>rHifq4 
(wliilo tb«y are jhot).4n a ji^drcar, till i)pta lug:;p.irg|i}ai|gA ip the^ 
This operation is performed in.t^ftsv^nffl?g:,h^l^ ^ ^^/isU^ 
l)e baked.. ; The n<rxt ; .operation ; ^s, , tp^^Utttc, ^^^^\o w^. *yV^ >« 
mvich bft^Upg water .«|s isf n?fq%y. tp;giv/? them ^h^.cQft^(^fjVi^jaf 

dQugh. [rh^i,:aft9r.mixing .tfeen^,TveU with,th{:Jearc^ ^, 

the whole is w«U kneaded t9getjier,~as qjaick.as^|itoifit)le, aad th? 

clpugh covered with a cloth in a wa^-m plact^ tiU it.:f|f(^. The 

water. jtt^at is »|fcd paghj^ .^ be boiling l^pt,-.. or it, wi|i,jiQt..fii9ifw/ff 

fufficienflji^ aa|d i^ poured upon tJievpotatop n^fs^Dcfpr^j t^e- flour ;i$ 
added. , ^ . • * 

The 
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: . Tbciiu^t.ljfrlhtf.ovea is to be the ifamc asibc other bf^z^\, pxctpt 
tiiatit.'inuft.'>cji»lbjei;iUcfceno4 to prevent ;t|ii» bread from takipg top 
much.«olQor^.8iid.it is in- the, highest' p&fe&Ma wben-.thorougblx 
baked. 

The proportion of flour varies according to fancy or neceflity ; 
there tiiuft Ire ^t Icaft one thifd part'- fknir^td inak* it datable; but 
Jthat which is nude iwith aaeq^al:^M)t;ty>.:Qr.4 llt^ cnor^ is bed. 
it will then be wcll-taftcd^ whplcfomc, y^ry nppriihing, cafy of di« 
jeftion, aiid will retain its moifture miuiy .d^ys longer than other 
42Mafl I ja ciocumftancfi which recofdnieadi it ftzrjiif^Utiy to cpififnoa 
ufe in this climate. , ; : j. ' ./.:.:' 

It might be .wprth the trial, whether putting a fmall piece of 
chSLwilick, -m. attbut one or two irichcrsr length, iftto the water juft 
before it begins to boil, natghtnot (b impregnate it with air, as to 
cau^b the dough. io rife .better^ ^d tender tbe bread oiuch' lighter; 
fic:K fpoohful of water t» which the (jiiok bfts beetn iQfuff^.fqr lei^eca} 
ijoujs,- might ihe iadded^fter.thp h(3tijing wafer is pOfircj^ pn^ . , -; 

-.•-••,, • ' ' i. * * ^ . ■ » 

IIP. : OKRapx OQHi^A.'^Hiaifc^us t^mofiis^ IbirfutuSffoUts hbaih^ 

. • ^c. Brownci ,285. , \ 

T-htipods oi this very qpmmoQ^pknt art a p^ftomary ing^fdicnt 
3n iDftoft <:ftw;pft i»ftroji .jirtd th»t ec^febr^ted and jdefirej^bk l^ojtcbpatqfi 
<tUed ptppiKfKHy 'CajrjRQt be coi^plffat w.ithoji^ .tbe»» ,Tl^y j^r^ 
ionKCioaiefii boHtd iep^r^tely,. ^nd;ferv^ ^p with butter 
-.f.Tihc fi!i»t'iwbw;,gfpjy,n js. cut^ jranfverfely with it§ , fpeds,, and 
iwbieo 'dri«d»ets p^^k^ iaiweU-ftQpped bpttles or canniftp^s^ an^ 
icot tO; Gff^%tiSnX%\n, to, be uf^ in rich ibups. This was forj- 
xaerlfj? An ^'ilick? pf corpjpa^cc;* and , ifcld-.,in- Jgnglar^d ^t .ten .fbilling?' 

I»tfr.p4«0d; . \)v' : ... . ;.: n.J ,'........;. -i:. /*:c ;.'•■, 

iJItislco^lig,. fiBwHifin^^ifc^^^ ^wJ.V^ijy pr/ppcfr fpf 

rdif^afotof Abe: hrcaft.; it.prQVpt|«is. wirtei .wA, feas been found ;b!ciier 
ficial in the ftone and.:gi»\icli. . : .>. ' i , -» > . ••'.«.. 

But it is chiefly efficacious in confumptive cafes, attended with a 
depraved 'd^pctitaV. hefkior^iieatSi cand[loi«-o£i3^ itfriiutjh cafef, 

the feeds are e^plalty'MiacBliil'^^^s ^ x)^r\p^t&n>f the fruit. They 

paclted |» ^fgbt ke«,;pr .cafkl r • AV A^n ^ufed^ tljey rftre beaten very 

fine,, 
c. 
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fine, ana the "flour feparatcd from the-hoflc, A ftnall quantity of 
(his 'flour may be put fnto broth/ or ibup ; and; when taken daify m 
€tns manner^ it has been known to recover many perfons^ frooi the 
very brink of the grave, to a robuft ftate of health. 

I X U MtJSK-OKRp. — ^ Hihifcus bifpidus^ femine SHujcaio. 

The feeds of thi^ plant, when grown to full maturity, have a 
llrong and pcrfe^ fmcU of muik, a few grains being fuflicient to 
perfume a whole room. It is ufed with great propriety in powders, 
^)omatums, offences, a;ud the like, as well as in medicaLprepara- 
tions ; and might be a valuable article of export. 

i 1^ Jamaica Salop. — SatyrUm^folih liratis long^ffimh^ &c. 

Browne, p. 325. 

The leaves of this plant, which is found only in the Cooler parts 
of the mountains, refemble thofe of a young cocoa^nUL The root, 
as it dries, acquires a great deal both of the colour and tafie of 
rhubarb; but it (hould be fliced, and kept a long time in the open 
aiir, to be properly cured. It is ufed as a llomachic, and is db^ 
ferved to thicken the Jaliva when chewed, and thought to abate the 
acrimony of the humours by its mucilaginous quality. Browne 
defcribes fifteen fpecies of the Jaiyrium. Sloane mentions feveral, 
under the name di orchis i and, among the reft, «* orchis elatior^ lati^ 
^^foUayafphodeliradice^JpicdJirigofd.^^ Cat. p. 1 19. This has double 
tuberous roots, much like thofe in England, and was thoQght a fpe- 
cific to help impotency ; the efl'ence, juice, or extract, being taken 
twice a day in a glafs of wine. Mr. Moult lately communicated a 
very fimple method of preparing the roots. They at-e firft de- 
prived of their thin ikin, then kept in the heat of a bread*ovch 
eight or ten minutes, where they acquire a tranfparency like that 
of honi ; and are afterwards removed into a commoh room. In 
which they grow dry, and harden in a few days. . . 

«i3* Wild Cassava. — Jatropha bumilior^ fttis ram^^ foliis 

tri vel quinque lobis^ leoiten denticUlathm 

This is very comnK)n about feingfton, Spanifli Town, and mbft 

jjarts of the ifland, where the foil is dry,*and fituation warm. Jt 

3 growl 
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grows iomdriantly where the ground has been maiiarcd with dung» 
It is a ver^ beneficial plant in every fettlemcnt where poultry is 
bred; for moft forts of birds, and elpecially thofe of the crawed 
kindy.feed heartily on its feeds. 

In the months of March and April is found, in the infide pith of 
thd foot-ftalk, an hard, knotty fubftance, of an oval form, and 
yellowifh colour. This, powdered and applied to the nofe, excites 
a ftronger fneezing than white hellebore. 

'- The young tops of this plant, boiled and buttered, have fome- 
times been given in the belly-ache. One or two of the feeds, pow- 
dered, and added to any other purging medicine, add confiderably 
to its operation, and have therefore been compounded, by fome 
praAitioners, with the //7^/. ex duobus^ to quicken their effed, and 
keep them moift. 

1 14. Cass AD A. — latropha foUts palmatls^ carne fubla^ed^ ^c. 

Browne, p. 349. 

This plant, which furnifhes the Brafilians with great part of their 
fuftenauce^ is much cultivated in this ifland. It thrives befl in a 
free, mixed foil, and is propagated by the bud, or germ, in the foU 
towing manner. The ground is firft cleared, and hoed into (hallow 
holes, of about ten inches or a foot Iquare, and feldom above three 
or four inches in depth, and without much regularity. A number 
of the full-grown plants being provided, they are cut into junks, 
of about fix or feven Inches in length, as far as they are found to 
be tough and woody, and well-furnilhed with fwelling, fnll-grown, 
hardy buds. Of thefe, one or two are laid in every hole, and co- 
vered over with mould from the adjoining bank. The ground muft 
be kept clean till the plants rife to a fufficient height ; the plants 
moulded up; and the growth of weeds prevented. They come to 
perfeftiorl in about eight months ; but the roots will remain in the^ 
ground for a confideraWe time uninjured, if the want of frefli plants, 
or bad weather, fhoiild make it neceflary to cut the ftalks. When 
the leaves wither, and the plant bloflbms, the roots are fit to dig. 
They are then (in good land) nearly as thick as a man's thigh. 
They are taken out for ufe, as occafion requires, and then prepared, 
viz. aftqr beit^ well-wafhed and fcraped, and then rubbed into a 
kind of pulpy meal with an iron grater, they are put into ftrong 
Vol. III. 5 G lineu 
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linen bags» and placed ip convenient preiTes. The coinnQ6n me^ 
thod of preffing is as efFeftual as any. One or more large flat ftones 
are placed to a proper height upon the ground, near the root of 
fome old tree, in the fide of which a hole, or notch, h^ been cut 
equal to the elevation of the ftones. Into this hole is fixed the ex- 
tremity of a ftrong plank, or beam, which ftretches over the 
ftones by way of a lever, prefling with all its weight upon the cat- 
fada-bag, which is laid upon the uppermoft flone. Several heivy 
loads are fixed at the other end of this lever, or as many as it will 
bean And in this flate the bag remains until the juice is tho« 
roughly fqueezed out. After this operation, the meal is Ipread in 
the fun for fome time ; then pounded in a large, wooden mpffar, 
pafled through a coarfe fieve, and baked on flat, circular, irpn 
plates, fixed in a ftove. The particles of the meal are^ ^njted by 
the heat, and, when thoroughly baked in this manner, form cakes, 
which are fold at the markets, and univerfally efteemed a whole-^ 
fome kind of bread [y]. Toaftedand buttered, they are , very relifliing, 
and ufed by moft families. They are alfo made into \ery dcVu- 
cious puddings. The juice' of the root is of a poifonous nature ; 
but, when boiled, it throws up a fcum, which being, taken ofi^, 
the remainder is foiyid, by long experience, to be an InofFenfive and 
agreeable drink, much refembling whey in tafte and quality. 

But, however noxious the juice may be in its crude ftate, un- 
mixed with any corrcftive, it is well known thjit hogs eat the frefli 
roots with great avidity, and fuffer no inconvenience : either, there- 
fore, their ftomacbs and inteftines are formed to afllmilate it into 
wholefome nourilhment, or they correct its bad qualities by the 
furrounding mould fwallowed with it, or by fome antidote which 
inftlnft prompts them to eat after it. 

The Negroes boil and eat the leaves ^s a green. It is fuppofed, 
that the adion of the fire carries off its malignant qualities. 

What is not a little extraordinary, the meal, not yet difcharged 
of its juice, makes an excellent falve, and feldom fails to heal the 
worfl: fores ; and, to improve its efFe£l, it is fometimes mixed for 

[ji] The Spanlardsi when they firfl difcovered the We(l-Indiesi found it in general uie among 
the native Indians, who called it dacabhi^ and by whom it was preferred to every other kind of 
bread, on account of its eafy digeflion, the facility with which it was culuVated^ and its prodl'- 
gioua incteaict 

this 
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this Intention with the frefli leaves of tobacco pounded. Several 
accidents having happened to Negroes newly- come to the illand, : 
who have ate of the root roaftcd without expreffing the juioc, I 
(hall mention what, remedies have been propofed. 

The fymptoms, confequential to fwallowing the poiibn, are, firft, 
a pain and ficknefs at the ftomach, a tenfion and fwelling of the- 
wHol^ abdomen ; then violent vomiting and purging, giddinefs of 
the head, a cold fenfation and ihivering, diixinefs of fight^ fwoonings, 
and death, in a few hours, if no relief is given. 

The cxprefled juice is very fwect to the tafte. It fbon putrefies, . 
and breeds worms, called by the Indians topuras which undoubtedly 
d.raw their nourifhment. from thofe particles that are fo baneful to 
mankind ; and, when dried and pulverized, they have formerly been 
applied to the moft mifchievous purpofes by the Indians and Ne- 
groes; who, having conveyed fbme of this powder under their, 
thumb-nail, prefented a cup, or other veflel, of drink to the perfou 
they intended dedroying ; contriving, at the fame time, to fulpend 
the tip of their thumb in the liquor, in order to impregnate it ; for 
which reafon, whenever a Negroc was feen to let the nail of his 
thumb grow to an extraordinary length, he was alvvays fufpe^d of 
having feme bad defign of this fort in agitation. The common re- 
medy in Brafil is, firft, to adminifter a vomit of ipecachuana ; and 
then the juice, or powder, of nhambu« The nhambu is a plant, 
defcribed by Pifo, p. 228, dnd 310. It has a fibrous root, from which 
rifes a moderately thick, hard ftalk, knotty, rough, and hairy ; fb 
are the branches. The leaf is broad, green, and fucculent, largely 
indented, or divided. From between the leaves come the flowers, 
on a long foot-ftalk, which are Angle and monopetalous. Then' 
follows the fruit, round, about the fize of a fmall cherry, covered 
over with a chefnut-like, rough coat, in fhape like that of the r/V/- 
nusy and containing flat, oval feeds, of a (hining, yellowifh, brown 
colour. Every part of this plant has a hot, fpicy, pungent tafte^ 
with an aromatic flavour. The bark, leaves, and fruit, are the parts 
generally ufed. 

Bluet, in his account of Guiney, mentions, that a cow, having 
drank a hearty draught of the juice, went and fed on a fhrub which 
grows common in Africa, czWtA fenfithe plants and received not the 
lead hurt. 

5O 2 It 
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It ieems probable, that the ienfitive phnt of Guiney is the 
nhambu of Brafil, or, at lead, that the nhambu is a fpecies of fen« 
fitive^ and agrees ibmewhat in defcription with a fpecies found 
growing naturally at Campeachy by Dr. Houfton, which is thus 
deicribedt mma/aj foUis fuUigitathj pimatis^ caule aculeatj bifpido ; 
*^ fenfitive plants ,with winged^ handed leaves, and a prickly, hairy 
<^ ftalk." The flowers are white, and focceeded by prickly pods. 
It has alfo fome affinity to the black-bead flirub, or large-leafed 
mimofa, of Jamaica ; a flirubby fenfitive, and called, by fome, the 
bumble plants which has a declining, prickly, ftalk, with pods 
growing in clufters, with prickly coverings. It dcferves experiment, 
whether ftrong decoctions of the leaves and feeds of thefe ipecies^ 
or anextra£l made from them, or the crude juice of the leaves, with 
powder of the feeds, might not countera£t the efie£ts of this poi<* 
ion, tried on dogs and cats, or on fowls. 

Dr« Browne advifes the following remedy, to prevent any mif^ 

chievous effe£l. 

^< 9£ a little mint« water s^ Bi^d/ai ab^ntb. (or ialt of wormwood)^ 
^« and mix.' * 

If the poLfon has not been fwallowed any confiderable time, he 
aflcrts, chat this eafy preparation, will calm the moft violent 
fyroptoms,. 

The virtue of the: fixed fak of wermwood confifts in it^ beang a 
gcoct febrifuge, and very fuccefsfut in reinoving tertian agues^ pof^ 
fibly by promoting the ciiculatioB of the blood; and attenuating it 
when it is agglutinated and iluggilh. 

The efie^a. of the nhambu are fimilar ; for. it uadoubtedly a£ts 
by its heat and pungency^ Simulating the fibres to adion,, warming 
^e ftomach„ and afltiling the blood'^s circulation.. 

The poiliaB i&rof what is called the cold kind; and hence the 
beft antidote to it tmiil be a medicine of a warm, a^ilve, and atte**^ 
ouating quality^ The Indians, therefore^ of Guiana give a mixture 
qS sed pepper bruifed ia run^ 

The leaves of xh^ mihofajamaicen/is^ Jamaica fenfitive^ without 
|v^kles, have been ranked among vegetable poifons ; but the root 

m iaid to be an. antidote to this^ efie!^): of the leaver* 

Thfe 
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The callada**bread> mixed with milk and a little fweet-oQ^ 'makes 
ail admirable poaltdce for ripening and breaking tumors. 

115. Sweet Cassada. — latrophuj foliis palmatisy came nived^ &c.. 

Browne, pV 350. 

This refembles the fornrier plants and is cultivated after the fame 
manner ; but the root ii free from any of the ill quality obf^r^ed in 
the juices of the other fort. It is roafted or boiled for ufe:. btit the 
latter is thought the beft method of drefling it j for, in this ftate, 
the outward part is commonly brought almoft to the ftate of a jelly, 
and is extremely delicate and agreeable, A fine flour is 'madefcomi 
it. This fpecies heaps a large berry^ 

16 / Negroe-Yam%^ r-^ Diofcorea, radice tuberoju liited^ 
* I White- Yam. --^ Diofcorea^ radicc albd aut purpured.. 

Both thefe plants, are cultivated here univerfally for food ; buir 
the former^ .which is: pf a yellowiih colour^ is coarfe» frequently 
ftringy^ and not fb much in efleem as the fecond^. vulgarly caUed». 
by the Negroes^ hisbara-yattu 

The roots grow to. a confiderable bulk) and above a loot ia 
length ;. are mealy^ eafy of (Hgefiion^ palatable^ and nutritious*. 

Both plants axe propagated by a (lice from the roott. ^o cut as to» 
have a little of the fki,n upoji it> by whicht alone they gferminates: 
for the roots have no apparent germs^ but caijt out their Ave^klyr 
attms from every part of th$ furface alike. They are put iato con* 
venient holes (two or three in each), generally dug pretty ,regular,i. 
and about a foot and an half^ or two feet, fquare. Thefe are after* 
wards filled from the adjoining banks ; and the whole piece covered! 
with cane, or other trafh» which ferv^s to keep the groimd cool and; 
frefh, and to prevent the growth of weeds^ fro;n. which thefe plants ^ 
rand be carefully prefecved^. until tliey grow fufficiently to cover 
the mould theo^felves. They may be planted about January and. 
February, and will be fit to dig about Chrifhnas^ or ia Augufl^ 
in order tacomfirin about May following* 

When the root is dpg up,, care is taken: not to> wound ' it» or as 
little as pofiible ;. for fuch as are cut throw out fprouts very early,, 
and are feldom fit for any thing, except planting, if tliey hold out 
even till the proper feafon comes round. After they are taken, up,, 
aad cleared from the mould, they are rubbed over with wood«a(hes,. 

7 ^^^ 
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and piled on hurdlcsVaifed above the floor .in a dry.rbo*mi adiriit- 
ting the air to pafs between them, and prevent their fweating, 
which would foon rot them, when any quantity happens to be laid 
in an heap. Twelve months are generally allotted for their coming 
to maturity from the time oF their b?ing planted ; but in fome 
par^s, where well-fupplied with moifture, and brought fprward 
with a hot fun, they will ripen earlier than in others. 

117. Plant ANE-TREE. — Mufa^ fruSlu majori triquetro. 

This is cultivated in every inland fettlement, or wherever the 
foii and feafons are propitious to it, with great care, as the fruit 
fupplies a principal part of fuftenance to the inhabitants,* bl^ck and 
white. It thrives beft in a cool, rich, and inoift foil, and is comt 
monly planted in regulat walks, or avenues. It is propagated by 
the fuckers, which fpring lip from the roots, * fet at the diftance oi 
fix or eight to ten or twelve feet apart, and the latter more com-' 
monly, as the root throws up, every yiear, a number of' young 
fprouts, and confequently require a cpnfiderable fpace to be allowed 
for their extenfion: • ' :: - i 

When the bunch, orclufter, of frdir is gathered, the ftem gra* 
dually decays; to prevent, therefore, the young fuckers from being 
mjured, the ftem is always cut downclofeto the ground when the 
fruit is wanted, in order to aflift the growth of the new plants. 

The fruit is generally ufed when it is full-grown ; but, before it 
ripens, this is known by the colour, which turns yellow, as foon 
as it begins to grow ripe. It is peeled, and either roafted in 
embers, or boiled; and thus ferved up at table, inftead of other 
bread. Many white perfons, after being accuftomed to it for fome 
time, actually prefer it to bread, efpecially when young * and 
tender. The Negroes commonly boil it in their meUcs of falt-fifli,' 
beef, or park-broth, and find it a very ftrengthening wholefome 
food. When the fruit is ripe, it becomes lufcioufly fweet: it may 
then be made ufe of for tarts, or fliced and frierf in butter. The 
Spaniards dry and preferve it as a fwfeetmeat ; and, perhaps, it is 
wholefomer than many other forts of cbnfeftionary that are more 
in vogue. The ripe fruit and maize together are the beft food for 

hogs 
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• ^ • • • • • 

hogs p\it lip fb fatten ;ahd give theif flefh and fat a Itiofl: exquifite 
Bfavourtod firmriefs.L- ' - - 

• The lea ves^re dried, and made into mats-, arid ftuffing for ma- 
traflis; padsi i&c. The frelh leavefs are fiiperior to melilot for 
drcffitrg bltfte!*s, and generally iii' ufe for this purpofe* Upon 
thrirfting alchlf^mtd the body of one; of thefe trees, there iffues 
butafarge c^ntitybf a ^limpid ^^ater, of a feftringcnt quality, 
which has been given, with the greateft fuccefs, to perfons fubje6k 

to a (pitting pf blood, and in other fluxes • 

. . . ' 
- 

. 1 1 §. . Banian^. • -ri , M^fa^ fru^u hrmiqrl obhngo. 

» The ftuit is i^ety^l-ally ufed when rtpe ; it refembles the plantane, 
^ut has raither a -foftbrV" mellowei' tafte, and more propclr for tart» 
andfrittei^; T4ie leaves fefrthis tree are fuppofed to havefurniflied 
our firft parents with the modefty- pieces, or aprons, * mentioned in 
fcripture. A very excellent drink 15 made from the juice of the 
ripe fruit fermented, moft .refembling; the ^btO;'Boiidi Ham^cyder. 
A marmalade is iikewile made v| with ^ib^refteetmed an exceUenK 
peiStoral, good for coughs and 'hosrribuefs, ilenifying the ihai:piiefs 
of the catarrhal humours; cooling, and r^frefhij^g;- : • 

The Spaniards conceit, that, on cutting this fruiY athwart, there 
appears the form of a crofs in the middle, and, out of the fuper-^ 
ftitibus reverence they bear to 'this fig04re> tfhey netfer aur, bul? 
break' it. •''..':..•' .•''■-' • • - 

The fruit of thefe two fpecies may be regarded among the 
greateft bleflnigs bedowed upon the ' inhabitants of this climate* 
Three dozen plantmies are allawed fuiScient to ferve oneman^fbv 
a weeky in lie.u of) other bread, and will fupport him much better^ 

The green leaves of both ipecies are an. excellent fodckr foir 
horfes ; and^ as their juice is* fomewhat reftringent, preferve them 
from fcowering too much after grazing' on f<Sur or falt-marih grafs^ 

The banana fruit, ripe', has been noted for its efficacy in cor* 
renting thofe (harp humours which generate, or accompany* the 
fluxes, to which Europeans areof«en fubjeft on their firft coming 
into the Weft-Indies, It is fomewhat furprifing, that captains of 
ftipV in this trade do iiot lay in a quantity of the roafted-ifruit of 
tfeefetifees, or plants, for their fea-ftore> eipecialfy as it might be 

kept 
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IkepI for a lottg tin^ packed ia the dried leaves, aod (bwed in 
tight calks, and requires only a frefli roafling, or beating, whea 
wanted for ofe. It is a cheap, hearty food, and would furaifli the 
tfailors with a wholcforte and agreeable change, after a tedious re- 
petition of falt*meat, and not only fc«PP th«m free from Tcorbutic 
foulnefles,. but forve the purpofe of other vegetable, f^imcnt not ib 
caiily to -he had at fea, aod certainly much . better -for them than 
mouldy biscuit, full of weevils and dirt. 

119. Wild Plantane. — Mu/a^Jpadice ereSlo^ &c. 

This beautiful plant grows wiW in moftof the cooler taountains 
and gullies of Jamaica, : In growth and teaycs it perfeftlf rdfedibles 
the other fptctes, but differs wi<lely in the ipore effon^ial p»rt^ aii4 
produces no ftuit. The Aeoit or bodj, of it is iomewbat fit^aUeri 
bat equally fucculent* 

I have feen^ in. this iilandi very large traCts of land, which once 

wete con(iderabl0;fi]gar*^plantatioli^» hut, tn length of tlme^ became 

& ^eihauAed^ as not Co snftke aayprbpoitionable return to the labour 

beffa>wed ou thenif.aDii have! tbei-efore been thrown up, and de« 

ferted. Where thi3. has happened from a change Of feaions, and 

the. want of fiiowers, the diiafter is incurable; and fuch land can- 

not be reftoird to fettilityt eicept by the return of favourable wea« 

tber, or by artiiici^L waterings ; the firft is fcarcely to be hoped for i 

the fecond is not always pradlicable. But there are other lauds^ 

which have been worn out with incelTant cultivation, and not fo 

deftitute of ihowers. In many places, it is ufual to let them lie 

faHow for two or three years, nqgle£tjng what is abiblutely i^ui- 

(ite durihg thisintjerval of timei which is, to hoe<^plough them^ 

once; a year at lead, before the vi^eds feed and ripens ib> that the 

rams, and chews, falling upon them, have only siffiftj&d the growth 

and multiplrcatiou of weeds in fuch a manner, that they cannot 

afterwards be exterminated* It has been demonftrated, that water 

(moreparticularjy.uin) is. the pirit)Cipal fuppprt and paiult^m of all 

vegetables. lu their {late of dtfiblution, the more rarefied particles 

of the fluid, they have imbibed, re-afcend into.thtf atmofphere; but 

much of the remai;n4er be^mes earth, afibirdii^ a iblid and aSual 

luftentatiorCanri ^iddition tq tJbc furf;«:e 00 which it fajls. . Fqr^thU 

reafbn 
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reaibn, probably, in the modern, improved ftate of htiibandry in 
England, turnips &re applied as an -excellent manure for impo* 
verifhed lands. In Jamaica, the farme root is not equally fit for ihe 
pnrpole, becaufe it does not grow here tro dnycbiifiderable bulk, nor. 
is it fo fucculent as in England. 1 would propofe, therefore^ to fub^^ 
flitute, in its room, the wild plantane-tree, wherever it can be 
broughf to.grovv. This plant is, in truth, a yt^z\2k\^Jyphon^ full 
of Water ; and as It neVer frudtjfiis/ fo it cartnot probably exhauft 
any foil. A walk of thcfe fuckers might be planted 6n impoveriflied 
land in a ieafonable year, and fuffered to fland for three years ;' and 
the ground hoed only till 4;he plant? ap^ar to. have, fl.ruck root, and 
to' rife with vigour. In the third year tney might be cut do\vn, 'and 
left to rot upon the fuiface. To fuppoft them in the early" part of 
their growth, it is neceffary to kee|> the gro\lnd clfear of weeds 
about them. Hoeing performs this, apd loofens the earth ; which 
facilitates the penetration of rains and^diws through the furface. 
When they are tolerably well grbvi^i, their broad; expanding leaves 
will Chade and cool the ground in fiiph \ manlier, as to preferve it 
always inoift and open, and fupprfef^ the afcent of weeds : from 
this period, therefore, hoeing Will riot 'be fo neceffary.' I (hould 
riot recomniend the fruit-bearing plaritane for this defign, as it cer- 
tainly exhaufls land very much', and therefore would add to the 
evil, inftead of removing it. . / ' * 

The ftems, or trunks, of any of thefe fpecies, cut in long junks, 
are the.beft proyifipn that can be laid aboard the homeward-bound 
fhips, for fupport of . the .live-ftock* Sheep, goats, cattle, hogs,^ 
and poultry, are all fond of it ; and, ^as the ftems preferve their 
fucculence for a long fpacje of.time, the ftock fed with it require 
little or no water. For the fo^aller animals the junks are chopped 
into fmall pieces. 

They are flowed behind the mizzen- chains, where they do not 
ii> the lead incumber the (hip. ' ^ 

122. BouAwisTE-BEAfJ. ^ P&afeolusmaximuspfremht &c* 

Sloane'sCat. 67.- ■: i 

This is cultivated in moft parts of the countrjr, ihd thrives welf 
in almoft every foil. The bean is a wholefome pafatable food,' anti 
in general ufe. 

Vol. hi. 5 H i23. Kidney* 
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113. Ki:i»N6y-BeAK« •^ Fhafiohf. ^k Browne^ p. 29 1# 
This is likewife every where cultivated ; and the feed, or beau, 
left to dry ; then gathered* aiid kept for uie^ ciUefly as an ingredient 
inr pepper-potSu 

''' t' ' • , • • * 

124. Lima Bean. — Pbajeolus perennis. 6^ Browne, p, 292. 

Thi& is.efteecqed the xxiofl: delipious bean in the world#^ It re« 
quires a rich foili and continuea bearing four or -five years fuc^ 
oeffively. 

125. Calavances, or Red Bean,— P5j/^<?A^jrt 7. Browne, p. 293. 
'I'his is fpwn at any time after rains ; and, In fix weeks time, Ao. 
fruit is large enough, to eat greeix* It is a hardy plant, very much 
cultivated, thrives in every foil; and the bean is efteemed a whole- 
iojpM.^ firengthening food. The Chinefe have a white fort, called 
tao^ They plant it on dry hjllsv The Europeans buy, of this fort,, 
great (quantities for fca-ftore Q^i^. their return from China. The 
5^ft-IadiJvfoye. is prepared in the following mani>er \%\^ Take a cer- 
tgia fae^fure; for inftance, a. gallon of calavances; let them be 
boiled till they are foft ; alfo a gallon of bruifed wheat, and a 
galloa of common fait. Let . the boiled calavances be mixed with 
the bruifed wheat, aad be kept covered clofe a day and a night in a 
warm placQ, that it laay ferment Then put the mixture of cala«> 
nances and wheat, together with the fait,, into an earthen veffel,, 
with two gallons, and an half of common water ; and covfer it up 
very clofe. The next day ftir it about well with a battering ftick,^ 
or a churn (the barrel-churo^ which is^ made with flips of board,, 
placed perpendicular to the fides within, about three inches inr 
breadth, and running the length of the barrel^ mounted on. an axis, 
at each eod placed on a. frame, and turned with a windlafs-handle,. 
would anfwer beft for this purpofe), and forfeveral days, twice or 
thrice a^ day,, in order to blend it more thoroughly together^ This. 
work, muft be continued for two ot three months ; tlien ftrain off" 
and prefe out the liquor,, and. keep it for ufe in kegs,, or fmall 
barrels.. The gldei:- it is, the clearer it will be, and^ of a propor-. 
iMJU^^Wy higher, value. After it is preffcd out, you may pour mora 

[?] Ellis.. 

wateFi 
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» 

water cm the remainmg mafs, then ilir it about violent!/ • and, in 
ibme day& after, you may prefs out more foye. 

ia6. Black-eyei) Pea. — Phafeolus. 8. Browae, p. 293. 

« This i$ much like the fotegpiog, ai^ thought by fbma to be 
rather more palatable. 

iiy. CucKodE.D*9 Increase. -^ FkaJMus.^ 5^ Bropwne, p. zg^. 

Thisr refembles the catavances ki fize and maoiner of growth4 It 
is & profieable pulfei^ atid moch eulti^aftd 

128. SufiAR-BEANi r-« Pbofe^lus^ to. Browue, p. 293. 

This is generally culthrated, and fervid up at every table; It i* 
of eaiy growth^ and continues to bear a confi^ral^le part of tbe 

yean 

' • . . ' . • .» ' ' • • , - 

129. Broai>*bean. — Fhafeolm p^nmh^ va^-BrovrfK^^-p; a^^^^^ 

This h cultivated' more for the fake of iesfftade than kfe fruit; 
though the latter is equafly wtioleibme^ attd paiatable^ «fd itt^ 
quently ifeen at the bcft tabtes. - j ' 

There are fome other varieties, as the great Angob^ the ctay« 
coloured ^ &c. Sir Hansf Slbade reckbns' alkifve rwttil^'^otte ibrts.. < 



* J 



130. The PiGBON* or Angoi.a Pea. — C^tifus fru&ieofiUf ra^ 

This fiurub is chiefly cultivated by the Negroes* in their gardens 
and grounds, becaufe it is a perennial, and does not require much 
care« It bears a gfi^at number of pods. Tlv feeds, or peas, are 
a hearty wholefome fo04, and gepaally i«^ ufe, g^en. or . dried^ 
The leaves are suf gjsiod ; fodder for catt|e. 



« ( 



\%i. English Beans and Peas. 

The varim» forta lif thefe^ brought ip iced, are cultivated here, 
but thrive :be£b in thtrtiiountains,. parti<ntltBrly tber beans : but I have 
{een exceedihgly finsrpeas livdie' lowiandSf which ^^cally come 
to maturity ia ttvo months* The3;f d^ri^ve Wffll in lK*ick*m9uld^ . amd^ 
in thehiUsne«rSpaniih.Towfit. the Liguaiiea mountains,, aud aU 

5 H 2 the 
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the other inland mountaiiious parts. The large marrow-fat pea,* 
which came from Cuba, is the mofl in eileem, and anfwers well in 
moft .parts of the. ifland. 

132. (!^iLALy or'iiisii>''^BiA^^'^rfL'Et.-^Erythnna arba^ta^ J^tmfa et 

non fpinofay &c. ' . - 

4 

This grows in many pAtts^of thc-iflarid. It is pr6pagated by the 
fl?ps or cuttings, or by tbe feed '; it bloflbms in three years £rom the 
feed, and has young pods ^bout the middle of FiEfbruary 5 and by 
the latter end of March the feed is full grown, and of a beautiful red 
colour. The prickly fpecies' •make good fences. They rife to the 
height of lijcteen or; eighteen feet; They were probably both intro- 
duced by the Spani]ard$ formerly, to be planted among their cacao, 
walks, where they lay moft expofcd to the weather, to break the 
impetuofity of the wind ; and hence their common appellation of 
mMMyede\cdeao,oxm!biA\fsxtd(^ \ - - r 

; Arfedof.th«,be«nr][^e!ei bteing j^anted by a gentiiein^,ia h'u^ garden, 
jfor.\expfiria»«i^l^. li|:Lwa&. fou^,dr,in tvyq ye^s nine months, to. 
have grown to the neight of feven feet, meafured fr^m the baf^ or 
foot jto th^'branvbefo. The' jquicknefs of its arcent,:.and..fturdine^^ 
prove it admii»b|7:W«tt »4^3«e4ileJ>?.th%pfQtp£tor of ^ )rovng,^9»dec 
cacao plants. 

133. Pij?j>4l^sv * cJROVNb-^UTS-^ 

The plant,' whifch products /theft mits, was ^ift btod^t from 
Africa. ' ' ... 

/They iefeteblis -a^fiJbert itt^iflduV,- flftipe, aiid fize: ^^Thcy*' art found 
Ih th^ e^Rhi environed Virkh ^ tMh^^i^d, whtttb cotftaini two iDr three 
kernels, and feveral of thefefcagS ifre feen adhering 16 the rows of one 
plant. When ripe, and fit to dig, the covering, in which they are 
contained, appears dry, like a withered leaf; this being taken off, the 
kerrtds; or nuts,^ arr immedititely difclbled to' view, ifeddift on their 
outfidi, iind very wKte 'Wkbiik ' They have fomiewhat of ihe/aimond' 
illavddr, but mdase of thd^ cheftiiM: i fome thank tfaeni e^^ to^the pif- 
tkcftia:' They ' arcf riWUhing,- aiid often given as food. to! Negroes on 
vbyages from Guiney, where they pafs unddr the name oigubagnbs. 

They 
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They may he eaten raw, roafted, or boiled. The plant thrives Wfl? 
In a free foil, and warm fituation. In Southern climes vaft crops of 
thefe nuts are faid to be produced from light, fendy, and indifferent 
foils. Doftor Brownrigg^ of North Carolina^ tranfmittcd fome ac- 
count of the value of thefe nuts to the Royal Society. From a quan« 
tity of them, firft bruifed, and put into canvas bags, he expreffed a 
pure, clear, well-taftcd oil, ufeful for the fame purpofes, as the oils of 
olives or almonds. 

-From fpecimens both of the feeds and oil, produced before the So- 
ciety, it appeared, that neither of them were fotgeft to turn rancid by- 
keeping. The oil m particular, which had been fent from Carolina 
eight months before, without any extraordinary eare, and had under- 
gone the heats of the fummer, remained perfcAiy Iweet and good. 
A bufliel of them yielded (in Carolina)' without heat, one gallon of 
oil, and with heat, a much larger quantity^ but of inferior quality^ 
It has been juft ly fuppofed, that, from a fuccefsful profbciition of this 
manufaftpre, the colonies may not only be able to fupply their own 
confumption, in lieu of the olive oil annually imported from Europe^ 
but even make it a confiderable article of their export.^ 

The nuts bruifed, and applied in form of a poultice, take' away in- 
flammations,, caufed by the venomous ftings of bees, fcorpions^ 
wafps^ ISc^ 

jjijL. C£HAS£E — \. Stnooth-tec^ed % andy^ n^ Hairy^*^^-^i. Momordica 

glabra, a. Idi. hirfuta^r 

Bbth thefe plants are cultivated in many parts of the ifland, and 
efpecially in the town-gardens. The internal part of the fruit is of a 
very elegant red colour, and filled with feveral liarge red feeds, in iize 
and form refembling thofe of the tamarind. If the point of the fmall- 
cft pin or needle is ftuck into any part of th^ fruit, it will immedi- 
ately fly open in divifions, turning, as it were,, infide out,, as if by a 
kind of magic touch. The plants make very beautiful arbours. The 
leaves and fruit, externally applied, arc eftecmed great vulneraries. 
The leaves boiled, or a decoftion of them, is taken to promote the 
lochias and in obfl;ru£kibns of the livet and mefentery^ The root pow- 
dered, and given with cream of tartar, from a fcruple to forty grains, 
is anfwerable to the like intention ;. and a diiliib^ water is made front; 

5 t^ 
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the leaves and fhiit, mixed with fait ci nitre, tecommended as a lotion 
for the St. Anthony^s fire, and pimples ia the face* The pulp of tho 
fruk is purgative, and aa oil xna/ be obtained from )t^ which cures 
buirnsi and takes ^waj fcars« 

f j5. Clammy-cherry — Malpbigia erhor baccifera. 

7his beautiful tree grows to a coniiderable fize in the lowlands. 

The berries come out in clufters of a fine red colour^ about as big as 
a middling cherry^ having a ibft, fweebfli, clammy pulp, tnvelop- 
ing a number of fmall feeds. 

It blc^oms in February, and has ripe fruit in April. The turkies, 
and Qtbec poultry, nay ^ven hogs and dogs, are extremely fond of thei 
berries,^ and are thought to fatten upon them. The fruit of: the 
jbaftard cherry &rves likewiie for poultry* 

I ^6. Barb ADOfis C^nKJkY^^Malpbigia^ funid malt facie. 

Thta (hrubby tree has much the appearance of the pomegranate 
plant. 

The fruit is of the fame fize and form as the common En^ifli. dier** 
nes, of a light- red colour, a pleafant fubacid tafte, and very lujcculent; 
a^t makes very agreeable tarts, and* excellent jellies^ 

137. Sea-side-gr A,vt,—CoccoIobis uvtfefa littorea. 

This tree \s very frequent on all the low fiindy fheres. It £s.eafil}! 
propagated in other parts of the country by flips or cuttings. It 
grows to a large fize, and is then looked upco as a beautiful wood for 
cabinet mare. 

The berries are about the fize of common grapes, and, when ripe^ 
have an agreeable flavour, but the juice is reftringcnt ; and for tliia 
quality it is remedial in fliuces, particularly fuch as may enfiie from 
drinking the brackifh water, common to the places where they grow 
adjacent to the fea. There are fome other varieties of the cffOtf/oibV^ 

whofe fruit pofiefles the like quality. 

■ 

138. Jamaica Grape-vine — Fttisjyhejiris. 

This grows fpontanecufly in the woods; the fruit appears in bunches^ 
refembling the £nglifh elder, of the fkme bignefs and complexion, 

7 but 
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but endu«d with a pleafant, vinous flavour. It ufed to furnifii the 
hunters with refrefhment, and is no lefs grateful to the animals pur- 
fued. It is alfo known by the name of water^witbe ; for the vine is 
fo full of juice, that a junk of three feet length will yield near a pint 
of clear, taftelefs water, which has faved the lives of many who have 
wandered long in the woods, without any other liquid for their fup- 
port. For this reafon it deferves to be cultivated in all thofe parts, 
which are deftitute of fprings, as it is a natural refervoir, colle^ing and. 
keeping a pure and falutary water in the dried, hotted feaibns ; andt 
has been obfcrved to thrive exceedingly well in^ the Red Hills, and 
other rocky, mountainous diftridls,, where fprings of water are mofl 
deficients 

The vine produces a large quantity of fmall black grapes,^ of a^ough* 
tafte,. which would undoubtedly make an. excellent red wine,, under* 
proper management. 

139. Grafe vine. -*- J^/ia. 

The white and red grape vines,, particularly the mufcadihe, have- 
been introduced here from Europe and Madeira, and ieem to thrive 
extremely well.. The bunches grow to an extraordinary, magnitude^: 
and the pulp is more flefhy,. and Itfs watery, than in the South of 
France ; a difference to be naturally expefted from the greater heat of; 
dimate, and richnefs of folL The muib^line anfwers better in the 
lowef fites than any of the other fpeci^s, ripens all its berries near at, 
a time^ and with due care might be brought to the utmod perfection*. 
The cluftecs are very large m the lowlands, the grapes mellow,, and' 
might doubtlefs produce a fine mellow wine, ff cultivated in any (iif^ 
ficient extent,' and by perfons of competent fkill. The hills of Health* 
fiiire, of Liguanea^ the Long Mountains, the Red Hills near Spani(h> 
Town, feem all well accommodated to fome or other of thefe vines, 
feledting the cooler and higher afcents for fiich as are indigenous to. 
Europe ; but the mufcadine would probably fucceed heft in the lower 
bills of Liguanea, which have a South. afpe£t, and a. friable, gravely 
fiirface. 

The method in which the grape vines are ufually cultivated here,, 
is. very abfurd.. The tendrils are generally cai*rieid over, frames,- or 

arbours. 
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arbours, eight or ten feet above the groundi by which means the 
fruit is deprived of all reflefted beat, which is neceflary to mature 
it. 

In Madeira, the beft vines are moftly growing on flopes, in a 
South afpeft, and trailed within two feet of the earth. The bunches 
ufually fold at the Jamaica markets are ripe only on one fide, re- 
fembling a joint of meat on a motionlefs {pit, the one half roafted, 
the other raw. I have feen branches of eight pounds weight, having 
only the fide that faced the fun thorougly ripened, whilft the other, 
being conftantly (haded from his rays, and elevated too high to re* 
ceive much imprcffion from the warm vapours of the foil beneath 
them, remained perfedlly green. No perfoa here has attempted hi- 
therto to make wine, it being a bufinefs with which our country- 
men are very little acquainted ; nor perhaps, is it worth while to 
attempt it, except for domeftic confumption; fince the French 
Proteftant families fettled in the province of South Carolina are en- 
tering fo largely into this branch, that it is highly probable, they 
will be able, in a few years, to fupply the Weft India iflands, and 
even Great Britain, with excellent wines, at a much cheaper rate 
than they are now purchafed from foreigners. 

140. Pine Apple. — Ananas. 

There are feveral varieties of this delicious fruit ; fome of whlch^ 
may have been obtained frqm feeds ; and it is thought that if the 
feeds were fown frequently, there might be as great a variety pro- 
cured of this fruit, as there is of apples and pears in Europe. Some 
of the fort^ obfervable here, are. 

The bog-walk pine^ of a compreiTed form, and deep green coat, 
white flefii* 

The fame, with a yellow coat. 

The pyramidicai, or fugar loaf^ with yellowifli flefli, and deep 
green coat. 

The fame, with a yellow coat. 

The fmooth-leaved, or king pine. 

The queen pine, with leaves fmooth, or fome times fpiked. 

The fhiaUer green or yellow pyramidal, or Montferrat. 

Of 
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Of thefe the fiigar loaf is moft efteemed ; it is propagated by the 
crown arifing from the fummit of its pyramid, or by the fuckers 
Ipringing from the roots ; but the latter come quicker to maturity. 
They all thrive beft in a brick mould, arid warm fituation. Some 
perfons cultivate them on the top of fmall ridges or banks, raifed 
about 1 8 inches, and difpofed in ftraight rows ; they grow mofl: 
luxuriantly when they are thus aflbciated together, like the pen^-' 
guin, and the fuckers from them are ftronger and finer than when 
the plants are feparated to a diflance from each other, and theit^ 
roots are likewife kept cooler and moifter. They are fubjed, efpecialiy 
in a very dry feafbn, to be attacked with a fmall white infedt, which; 
if not deflroyed, will overfpead the leaves quite to the root, flop the 
growth of the plants, and confume their juice. 

This is fulpefted to be the fame which frequently does fuch mif- 
chief in long droughts, to the cane pieces, and is called the blafl:. In 
order to kill .them, it has been recommended to ftcep the frefh 
leaves and ftepis of tobacco, for twelve hours in water, and (prinkle 
• all the plants every day with this water, by means of the cottimon 
garden pot, till the infers difappear ; the water fo impiregnated is 
f^id to kill thefe animalcules^ without doing the fmallefl: injury to 
the plants. Some ufe a iponge ; but this is too laborious and dila« 
tory a method, where the plants are numerous, and all or moft of 
them affected. Perhaps a ftrong decoftion of the tobacco leaves^ 
ufed when perfectly cool, might be found ftill more effedual ; the 
experiment might likewife be praftifed on cane pieces, by means of 
a water engine, with a rofe-head fixed upon the difcharging pipe, 
, The bog- walk pine is not fo fweet or agreeable as the others i 
^nd next to the fugar loaf, the Montferrat pine is reckoned moft 
eligible; there is, however, a variety in their flavour, accommodated 
l;o different palates, Ibme being more acid, or more rich and cloying 
than others. 

. The fermented juice of the fweeter forts has been made into a 
very pleafant wine, and is Ibmetifnes mixed in the cifterns that con* 
tain the liquor for rum, in order to communicate a more agreeable 
zeft. They are a profitable commodity in this ifland, either for 
'■ fale in the towns, or to the (hipping; and fome of the fruit is ex- 
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ported by way of prefent, prefervcd in lyrup, as they form a very 
elegant appearance with their crowns, at a defert* 

They are now fa well known in Europe, that more need not be 
iaid of them. 

141. WiLD-piNE. -i- 77//ii«i^ii maxima. 

tli« plants of this clafs were formerly ranged under the head of 
theyifcus, or parafitlcal ; which, indead of footing in the earth like 
Other plants, fix themfelves, and take root on the bodies and branches 
jof trees. 

There is an infinite number of them in Jamaica, fome of which 
may be ihade to grow upon a broom, or a mop flick, fixed upright 
ixx the ground; which proves that they derive their fupport and 
growth principally hy abforption of moiflure from the atmofphere. 

The wild pines, arc by much the largeft of this clafs, and vcrf 
frequent in this ifland, in the thick woods of the interior moon* 
tains; where they are leen growing in abundance between the 
fo]:ks, and on the larger branches of the bigger trees 3 and by the 
eafy bend,, and hollow bafe of the leaves, become natural refervoirs^ 
which catch water from every ihower that falls upon them, 
fufficient to lafl during the longefl continued drougths, and at hand 
to fupply the thirfty hunter, or to refrefh other animals. Nothing 
can be more fignal than the benevolent and wife provifion which 
the Deity has made in the example of the vine before mentioned; 
and this pknt, foj; remedying thofe ill effe£ls which the inclemency 
of weather may occafion in this climate to the inhabitants. In the 
deep recefTes of the. fbrefl, and where the foil is rich, and the 
trees of great magnitude, the wild- pine prefents its cooling bever- 
age at every turn ; in the more flerile rocky fituations, where the 
trees are ftunted, and the pine cannot vegetate fo luxuriantly, we 
find its place iupplied with the wild-vine ; there is no end to our 
admiration of the Divine benignity, nor ought we to fix any to our 
gratitude. 
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142. Lime. — Ckrus fruSiu bvatOj minori^ addo. 

Id. FruSiu ntundo. 

This bufliy tree docs not grow to any confiderable height or hulk ; 
it 18 conunoQly ufed in^i^ces^ The fru\t js jv^ell known » as a pruici* 
pal ingredient in punch. If intended for exportation^ it (hould be ga- 
thered when a yellowiOi tinge firft begins to appear on fome part oF the 
rind, and will Iceep well, hung up in an airy part of the fhip in nets ; or, 
where a quantity is fent, it may be packed up in dry com hulks, and 
jftowed in a cafk which has fome air-holes made in it. If a method 
could be fallen upon of drying the ripe fruit m Jamaica, until the coat 
grew perfectly hard and tough, it would^bear the voyage mudh better 
to preferved, and go in excellent condition for ufe ; and this, I appre^ 
hend^ may be done by expofing it, ^read out on a platform, to the hot 
fun, after the manner of pimento, for a we6k or t^'O before it is packt^ 
for exportation. The unconcodled jtilce of the -green fruit id gene** 
rally injurious to weak bowels. 

This fruit, as well as the following, makes an excellent iwtetmeat, 
cleared of the pulp, and prepared with the beft darified iyrup. 

' The bark and iibres of the root are excellent llrengthening api^ri* 
tives, and found frequently cffcAual in obftlnate febrile cafes, as well 
Bs in weakneffes and obftruftions of the bowels. The leaves are ge- 
nerally ufed in difcutient baths; and the fruit in a variety of ctfcs. 
The crude juice, mixed with fait of wormwood, is given in the ftatc 
of ebullition in fevers, and commonly ufed in the compofltion of falltie 
draughts. The fruit is roafted, and the pulp applied to cleanfe ulcers. 
Jt anfwerA all thofe intentions. Adhere a livelier iiib-acid than that of 
the lemon is required. 

The Negroes take the young fruit fbon after it is formed, or when it 
is about the fize of a fmall hazel-nut, pare off the rind, which ^y 
beat into a fine pulp, and with a hair pencil apply it carefully to the lids 
of fore eyes, for a cure* It is fuppofed, this rawnefs of the eye-lid, 
AfiGpmpamed with a humour, is generally caufed by worms, which 
lo4ge in it, smd, that ^is application defirojs them. This bint is worth 
9 further attention, iince the animalcules, if they really lodge there^ 
may be diicoverable by proper glafies \ and hence the knqw ledge ob« 
tained, whether the application would be proper, or otherwife. 

5 I 2 There 
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There are variedes of this fruit. — - The fmall round Hme ; the large 
oval ; the bergamot ; the fweet lime. 
Next follow the lemons. 

143. The Common, or Lis^bon Lemon.— Ci/wj vel Limo arhor. 

Thefe differ little, except in the roughnefs,.'or fmoothnefs, and dia* 
meter of their coat. 

. ^44. St. Helena Lemon. — Citrus fruBu ntajori^ actio ovato. 

This is cultivated for the largcnefs of the fruit, one of which will 
yield above half a pint of juice; and feems to be a milder fub-acid than 
the common lemon. 

The eflScacy of lemon juice in preventing the fca fcurvy, has been 
commended by^all modern writers on the fubjeift, and was not un- 
•known in the earlier times .of our navigation. Sir James Lancafter, 
in his voyage where he was general in thp Eaft Indies, in the year 
.1601, carried with him feveral bottles of lemon juice; and by giving 
three fpoonfuls to each failor in the morning, who then fafted till noon^ 
kept them entirely free from, or cured them of, this terrible diforder. 

The j^uice of limes and lemons depurated, and mixed with good rum, 
makes the liquor, called ^ri^, which may beconfidered as an article of 
export. 



145. SoyR OaANGE, or Seville. — Aurantium faliis^ wato-tanceo^ 

lathy fruSlu acido. 

146. Sweet, or China Oran&e. — Aurantium foliu laneeolatisj 

acutisy fruSiu dulcu 1 

147. Shaddock. ^^ Aurantium Joliisyovato^lanceolatisj crt^ps^fru^u 

maximo. 

Thcfc are (a well known, as to require no defcription. The firft 
grows wild in many parts of the woods, and is but little regarded. The 
fecond varies much in flavour, and appearance of the coat, - occdfioned 
probably by the drflerence of foil and fituation. I am pcrfuaded, that 
If pains were taken, thcfe fruits might be brought here to thb utmoft 
pitch of perfe6iion. 

They 
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They thrive beft in a brick-mould foil ; I have feen the China 
orange, produced from a tree growing in luch a foil, fo exquifitely 
fweet, that when the fruit was ripe, the whole rind was covered with 
z/accbarine farina. 

The (haddocks, in general, are but indifferent ; moft of them inclin- 
ing to a white pulp or flefli, and a watery bitter ifli juice, greatly infe- 
rior to the Eaft India fruit, Mr. Miller accounts for this by remark- 
ing, that by conftantly railing thefe trees from the feeds, the fruit degew 
Aerates continually^ whereas, if the inhabitants would only bud or ino- 
culate from the good fort, they might have it in as great plenty as they 
pleafed : but that they reiign the whole to nature, feldom giving then> 
ielves any further trouble, than to put the feeds in the ground, and 
leave them to grow as nature ihall incline. This obfervation of his is 
perfectly true ; and, perhaps, their pradice is not fo much the effect of 
careleffnefs, as the want of knowing how to perform the inoculation i 
for which reafbn, I fhall give the method recommended by that inge«* 
nious writer, which is very prafticable in Jamaica, and where we 
may hope to fee it adopted; (ince it is furely fome fatisfadion topoflefs 
{q favourite a fruit in its moft perfedt and delicious ftate, whether for 
confumption within the ifland, or for exportation. I am the rather \n^ 
duced to this, upon finding that oranges are an article of export from 
fome of the Northern colonies, where they certainly cannot be brought 
to the fame degree of goodnefs, of which they are capable, with mode^ 
rate culture, in this ifland ; for, in fad, the fineft China orange I ever ate 
in England, was not comparable to the worft I have tafred in Jamaica* 
The exports from Charles Town, South Carolina, in the year 1 747^ 
comprehended 296,000 oranges; in 1761, 161,000. Whence it ap* 
pears, that this fruit is as much an ellablifhed commodity for their tx^ 
port, as it is at Lifbon, or Seville, and may, with propriety, be made 
fuch at Jamaica. 

The manner of performing the inoculation is as follows : you muftr 
be provided with a fliarp penknife, having a flat haft (the ufe of whicft 
is to raife the bark of the flock to admit the bud), and fome fotind mat» 
which fliould be foaked in water to increafe its ftrength ; the various 
barks ufed for making ropes in this ifland, will anfwer this purpoib full 
as well. Then having taken off the cuttings, or young flioots^ from 
the trees you would propagate, you fliould choofc a linooth part of the 

ftock,. 
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ftocky about five or fix inches above the fiirface of the ground^ if de* 
figned for dwarfs ; but if for ftandards, they fhould be budded fix feet 
above ground : then with your knife make an horizontal cut cro(s the 
rind of the ftock, and from the middle of that cut make a flit down- 
wardsy about two inches in lengthy fo that it may be in the form of a T; 
but you muft be careful not to cut too deep, left you wound the ftock ; 
then having cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot-ftalk re* 
maining, you fliould make a crofs cut abont half an inch below the 
eye, and with your knife flit off the bud, with part of the wood to it, 
in form of an efcutcheon. This done, you muft, with your knifr, 
pull off that part of the wood which was taken with the bud, obferving 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it, or not (for all thofe buds that 
lofe their eyes in ftripping fliould be thrown away, being good for 
nothing) ; then, having gently raifed the bark of the ftock where the T 
incifion was made, with the flat haft of your knife, clear to the wood, 
you fliould thruft the bud therein, obferving to place it finooth between 
the rind and the wood of the ftock, cutting off any part of the rind be* 
longing to the bud, which may be too long for the flit made in die 
ftock ; and fo having exactly fitted the bud to the ftock, you muft tie 
them dofely round, beginning at the lower part of the flit, and pro* 
ceeding to the top, taking care that you do not bind round the eye of 
the bud, which fliould be left open. When the buds have been ino- 
culated two or three weeks, thofe which remain plump and firefli, you 
may depend are joined ; and at this time the bandage muft be loofened, 
which if not done in time, will pinch the ftock, and greatly injure, if 
not deftroy, the bud. 

The diredions I fliall infert hereafter, with regard to the tranfporta- 
tion of plants and fruits from one climate to another, may fumifli hints 
for the method of packing, the fruits of this clafs, when defigned for 
export. 

The rinds of the orange, and citron which likewife flouriflies here, 
have many medical virtues ; and, when preferved, are applied to a va- 
riety of culinary ufess however, the high duties on fuch confeftionary 
difcourage then: exportation in this form. But the diftilled water ob- 
tained from their flowers might be made here in large quantity, and 
great perfeAion, for export, and would anfwer in point of profit. A 
peribn ikilled in this . manufadure might, by varioufly blending the 

5 difierent 
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diflerent flowers of tfae feveial ipecies, increafe the value and deinan4 
for it at borne. The citron water conftitutes a feparate» and no mean 
article, for commerce. The fmaller (haddock, or forbidden fruity is 
preferred by fome palates to the larger, for its fuperior fweetnefs. 

The feeds of all the fpecies have a bitterifh, but pleafaot tafte, andt 
dottbtlefs, would make very good emulfions, which might be fuccefs-* 
fully nied, when the ftomach is weak and languid, and cannot bear tb^ 
ilr<mger bitters ; nor is it improbable^ but they may prove an excellent 
mixture virith milk in confumptive caiet • They are very fuccefsfully 
adminiftered in dry belly-aches, and convulfive fpaiins ; and one of the 
moft efiedual remedies that can be ufed to reflore weakly limbs to their 
former vigour; but it (hould be continued for Ibme time, aided by ic^ 
gularity and other affi(lancs, and uied before the parts are emaciated. 

The (haddock is generally in perfeAion in December; the orange 
and lemon fpecies are to be had all the year round. 

14^ Water Lemon. — Pq^ra (4) foUis cordaiis produSiis^ C?r. 

Br. p. 328. 

This grows frequent in the woods, and fupplies the wild hogs with 
a great put of tfadr food in tfae &a(bn. It bears a beautiful flower ; 
the fruit is a pleafant fob-acid^ cooHng» and highly refreihing in fe- 
vers ; It is a dimbeTf and mdbes very fine arbours. 

149. LiQuo&iC£ Weed, or Swebt-Broom Weed. — Scopariif 

ere^ramofaj (Sc, 

150. Wild Li(^roiic£t or REDrBfiAD Vine. — . Glycine Jhli^'^. 

fmnatisy fpicis mdofs axiilarHus. 

The firft grows, by a branched flalk, to the height of 1 8 or 20 
inches* The whole plant, efpcciaHy the flender flioots at the top^ is 
frequently tried in diluting and peftoral infufions, and may defervcdly 
be considered as an excellent vulnerary. 

The European liquorice grows well in this ifland^ but it is inferior 
in virtue to tiie lecond plant above-mentioned, which climbs in all the 
hedges on the South fide, and winds itlelf about any ihrubin its netgh* 
bourbood. 

The ftalks are ^hovit the fize of a goofe-quill, (et with fmall winged 
leaves, equal in number on each fide^ and ranged oppofite to one ano- 

ther> 
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ther, which poflefs the cxaft liquorice tafte. The pods contain three 
or four fcarlet peas, with a black fpot, which in the Eaft Indies and 
AfricR are ftrung for necklaces. A ftrong decoftion of the leaves, 
boiled afterwards into a thick fyrnp with fugar, is frequently given for 
a cough, and generally found to be a certain remedy. An infufion is 
iikewife made from the leaves and tops for the fame intention. It opens 
t>oth the body and the Ikin very mildly, and helps expedoration. 

The feeds are of a v^ry deleterious nature; and, when bruifed, cannot 
be taken inwardly without great danger; when fwallowed wbole^ 
they commonly pafs intire, and are rarely attended with any of thofe 
violent fymptoms that accompany the powder, which operates furioufly 
wards and downwards. 

An extra6l may be made from the roots, no ways inferior to what 
is obtained from the roots of liquorice. 

151. Melon* — Melo. 

There are fevcral varieties of the melon kind here, where they thrive 
exceedingly well , and with little trouble or attention. 

The varieties confift in the ihapie, whether round, oval, compitiTed, 
or long I the roughnefs or fmoothnefs of coat; the colour of the fle(h» 
\^hecher white, red, greeniih, or yellowifli ; and in fweetnefs and fla- 
vour. A gentleman here, the moft curious in their cultivation, ufed 
to prepare fome fine mould in fmall bafkets, in which the feed was 
fo wn ; thefe bafkets were fet in little hillocks of earth, and fuf&red to 
decay. I know not the particular reafons for this method, but his fruit 
was of a fuperior quality to moft. The mufk and cantelupe are h^- 
eft in efleem, grow to a large fize here, and arrive at the utmoft per- 
fection, particularly the latter kind with a greenifli flefh, which (con- 
trary to Mr« Miller's obfervation in regard to thofe raifed in England) 
is by far the richefl, fineft flavoured, and diliblves in the mouth. The 
mufk has no net work about it here as in England, and turns very 
yellow. 

152. Water Melon. « — Angaria foUis multl partitis. 

- This fruit grows here to a monflrous fize \ the fort which has the 

red pulp, is preferred to the other. It is more recommended by its good 

effed in cooling the blood, than by its flavour, which much rcfembles 

that of water, flightly fweetened with fugar. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Haflelquift cdutions, that this fruit (hotild be eaten with circum** 
fpe6lion ; for if taken liberally in the h^t of the daj> when the body is 
very warm/bad coniequenccs often renfiiej and it may occafioa c6lics, 
loolenefles, fluxes, a foul ftomach, &c. It will fometimps chill the 
ftomach like ice, and a foo free indulgence in it is thought to nourifli 
and multiply the gourd and tape worms. 

The like caution is requifite in regard to all the melon and cucumbei; 
tribe» which ought to be eaten fparingly in this climate, and not with- 
out fome corre£live, fuch as fugar, Madeira wine, or pepper and Mu 

The French in the iflands ufe fugar, and fometimes an addition of a 
little lime juice, with moft of their fruits. 

1^53. Wild Cucumber. — Cucumis fubbtrjutusj minor j Jyhve/lris. 

This grows wild in the woods in great abundance ; and ttie fruit is 
efteemed a wholefome, agreeable ingredient in foups ; it makes a good 
pickle. The European cucumbers thrive fo well here, that they may 
almofl: be reckoned indigenous. The tribe of gourds is very nume* 
reus; I (hall only notice the more ufefuL. 

154. Small Gourd. — Cucurbita vUlofif^fruSlupyriformi mmom. 

The (hells are generally made ufe of by the Negroes for bottles and 
water- cups ; a decoAion of the leaves is given in purgative clyfters ; 
and the pulp is often employed in refolutive poultices. 
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i^^. SlbkdcrtWinbinig Gourd, or Swbet Goiird. *— Cucurbita 

ffuStu iokgiJJimOf bipedalip incurvo^ abtufo. 

This is cultivated for the fake of its fruit, which, when boiled, is 
wholefome and nouri(hing, frequently made into puddings, and particu- 
larly reliihing with fait meat. 

IS^. Large Gourd.- — Cucurbita fruSumaximofubrotundo. 

This is cultivated chiefly for the lake of its (hell, which grows fre- 
quently {o large as to contain between 30 and 40 quarts* Dr. Barham 
fpeaks of one prefented to him which held 36 quarts; and adds, that he 
^<:arried two to England, which were perfedly globular, exadly ef a 
fize, and contained 24 quarts each. Where the aloes is manufactured 
for export, it is commonly preferved in thefe (hells, of middling bulk« 
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'n^'^M gflnm^lty «iied iiei-eiby th^ Negcoes Infiead of large jaH/ for 
'h((Wiiig'wataj fajtj rice, corn, &ci ^ . 

. The ^^egri^es prepare them' m the &^ they make a 

hiole ^t one^and, into which they pour hot water in order to diflblve 
ithe pfdp J 4dfter this. they extraft the pulp with a ftick, and rinfe the 
whole infidc thoroughly with fand and water, in order to loofen the 
:fibre6r that remain^ and clear them away. After they are thus cleanfed, 
-tbey areiuffercd to dry» and jare then fit* for ufe. The pmnkin and 
fquaih ^aofe no lefs generally cultivated, and the boiled ^uit in unl- 
verfai efteem at every table. 

157. Chocho. '^^ Sechium. 

. Tl^is vine is cultivated in moft parts of the ifland, and grows lux- 
•uriantly, ^ It ipakes good arbours. The fruit, boiled, is feryed up by 
.way of a green, and efleemed agreeable and wholefome. It is likewife 
uied for fattening hogs. With the addition of fugar and lemon juic?, 
it is no bad fuccedaneum for apples,., when fuch ^ .fa^ce is wanted for 
pork or goofe. The root, boiled or roafted, is extremely palatable and 
n^wrilhing. " ^ • ; - > . . . , 

1 5 8, Pa PAW. — Carica fhas et Jiemina. 

The male and, female trees may be . propagated by layers. They 
grow wild in moft parts of the ifland. The flowers, buds^ and tender 
£[>ot-(lalks-ef the fenialei tree a^e prfibrv^d as a iweetnaeat, andJthe long 
mango papaw.or fruita&apickle, which U i'ery little inferior to the Eaft 
India mai^ga. . Tbefoumler fruit when ripe is boiled, and eaten with 
any kind of flcih meat, and is looked upon as perfectly wholefome s but 
eaten raw, it contains an acrid jiiice, very injurious to the i^iteftines; 
and fo penetrating is this fluid in the green unripe fruit, that, boiled 
with the hardeft ialt meat, it will render k perfeftly foft and tender. 
It is (aid to taufe the fike cflfeft oa h0g5> who, if fed with \%\ ^t any 
coniiderabic tipie, are fubjcK^ to have ^ their gyts excoriated with its 
acrimony. The flowers of the jnale ti^ce are w^i^, and thofe of the 
female yellowiih, and much larger ; but the fpx is plainly .diftinguifli- 
able to the moft common obferver, by the former never producing 
fruit. 

. The 



The greett fruit, thoroughly 'boijkc^' i^Jj^oczed^^, ^d d^l6ifie<J ^yltl^ a 
little fugar and Iqmon jufre,. is frcq wiU}y ufed as a Ai^j^iti|te for ap- 
ples in fauce and tarts, and refembles them fo exadly in tafte, as 
fca^cfely to be dlai^iglJiffieK^^' ^ '\- • ^ ' ^'[''' '-' ' '^ • ': ^^ oj. 

The nfiilky liquor, dbtiained' frbm tht i^ fruiti is faid tofel^ away 
'WBifSf and dicftcoy the vxtBg^wotm. i 

. I Tbo Negrgfts ^re poflefied with an opinion c^ the gdo'd or .bad qua* 
Itties of .particular trees, when planted near anjr habitation, asr to the 
. effefis thdr nBigfaboorhood may. occaii6u' to ttse inhabitaists; This opi- 
nion iei^.to be well fbiindBd ;' foras^tneesr (e^ecidly in tbi& climate) 
have a very extend ve atmo^eve, and difibfe-a flagrant or difagre^ble 
odour to a great diftancc ground thepi, fo it is hi^hly^ probable, that 
thefe efflmiAa^itt impregnated vvrith ibme'of the ftibie efleniiaf pW^erties 
-of the tree, ivbm which they are refpired; anii thus may have la cbnle- 
qttsnte to health, fiiiiilav to the btieath of a difeafed perfon,- or the 
va^ur of* a pevfumbd fuMiattte; ' Tftore mky alfo be falutary oi- hbx* 
ious qualities in the atmofphere of fom^, when (bd" particles. a^ fo fub- 
tile as not to be diftinguiflied by the olfaftory fenfe. The fmcll of the 
manchioneel fruit has i5n€thing in dt which induccsa feniation of 
faintnefs and languor. Tikt icent. emitted &bd:^ the opopinax wood, 
^nd rqots: ^e(h ciit^ is j^xqu^tel); cadaverous and Ipathfomc. The fe- 
^t agency oC tl)fie<^^m of tree? and '^vst^ imy bavqa^m^re powi« 
fd?ful iufluepc^ ui>oa huma^ b^lth, ^att.fnapy ar^ 9>yf^x€ of«' 
. The Negrp?s fupppfe tljat t^^ ;B^J?a)y tr/ees ^^ very cpflduciye to rea- 
der the ^r healtby, aqd therefom plant them near their houfes. The 
\>loi]K>m9 ^ . esti^emely odpri&rpus, and the trunks fo fucculent> anc} 
gVPW^lii fo.quicl^;that they ppili^ly ailift to.dr^m the .foil, where they 
are plant^d^c qf fup^rfiuous inoifture. . Thef^ pifoperties, : e^clufi ve > pf 
wy ptb^r, may ferve to correct the air, ii) certaiuv^tuations. . The fuUt 
glrowh papaws» as well as the plantain trees, feem toJ}e gpod natural 
condudors of lightning, from the redundancy of aqueous fap which 

they contain. * 

1.59* GuAVA. — Pfidium frufitcqfuvi. - • <,- r r, 

The fruit of this tree,' which is common every, wher^ in. the jflaod^ 
isjaftly efteemed vety agreeable, efpecially tberpreforvc Dfvmarmaladti 
made froni it, which migbt form an article of ^xpoirt to the Nort^ 
American colonies. The wood is extremely tough, and generally; 
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n&d. for cattle hws and mule crooks. The ieeds of the fruit are 
efteemed an excellent reftrib^nt medicine in fome fluxes. 

160. Seven-year Vine, Spanifli Arbour Vine, or Spanifh Woodbind. 
Ipomea beptadaSlyla major fcandens^ fiore majori campanuldto. 

This plant is a climber ; and, from the thickneis of its foliage, and 
largenefs of the flowers, it is extremely pleafing to the eye ; it is 
chiefly planted for arbours, and fpreads to fuch extent, that it may be 
carried over an arbour of 500 feet length, from one root. Every part 
of this plant is purgative^ and it was Barham's opinion, tlmt 2ifcammowf 
might be made from the milky juice of the. root. 

161. The Granadilla— Ptf^e^riJ folits amplioribus eordatis^ 

is planted for the fame intention, grows well from the flip, and bears 
a moft agreeable fruit, which contains a white pulpy fluid, intermixed 
with the feeds, of a mild fubacid tafte, aad delightJFul flavour, cooling 
and medicinal in feveriih heats. 

• / . . . 

262. The Climbing, or Viu^-soKREL^^Rumex J^hejris Jcandens, 

folits cor data angulatis. 

This plant is very common in the woods, and raifes itfelf to a 
tonfiderabk height with the help of the neighbouring flirubs. With 
its clavicles it layi hold of any thing that is near ; and (o thick in 
foliage, that it covers pales or walls ihtirely. The leaf is thick and 
fucculent, and preferves its verdure throughout the year ; it is of an 
irregular heart-form, increadng more on one fide of the middle vein 
or rib than on the other ; and has a very Iharp lour tafte like ibr<» 
rel ; when it grows in a free open air, tha flowers have an agreeable 
flavour, and are ibmetimes ufed in making of whey, where wine 
cannot be admitted, and other acids are thought too adive and irri- 
^gting to the fromach. 

It 1)ears a round berry, firfl: green, but turning black when it 
xomes to maturity ; this is fometimes inveloped with a large matted 
biinch, like dodder, as big as a man's head ; and, at the feafon of 
the year when this bunch appears dryifh and withering, if it is 
iqueezed, there ifiues a light fubftance like lamp-black, which will 
adhere fo clofely to the fingers as not to be eafily waflied dS. It is 

4 conjedured, \ 
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eonje^redy this emanation might be of ufe for ftaining, colouring, 
or djingt if the properties of it were accurately examined. 

163. Rbd SonREL — Hibifcus rufefcensy acetofus foliis trUobus. 

164. White SoRiSiEL^^HiAi/cus /uteus. 

The flowers, cups, and capfulse of thefe two plants, freed from the 
feeds, are the only parts that are'ufeful. They differ but little in 
tafte and quality from the common forrel, except that their acid is 
ftronger, and of a livelier, pleafanter flavour. The acid of the white 
(or rather yellow flowered) is fomewbat fainter than the other. Both 
are cultivated in moft gardens. The flowers are made, with, the help 
of fugar, into very agreeable tarts and jellies ; or fermented into a 
cooling beverage, very cordial in fevers ; they alfo make a very ex- 
cellent vinegar. They bloflbm about the month of Odlobcr. 

The fyrup prepared with them is thought to exceed that of the 
Englilh forrel. The beil: way of making it is to take the capfules or 
flower-leaves which are moft juicy, and, adding twice their weight of 
doiible-rcfincd fugar, put them without any water into a glafs veflel, 
atid place it in a fand-heat ; the digeftion is carried on with a mode- 
rate heat, till the leaves are all diflblved, which ibon happens, as they, 
are foft and (bcculent ; the red fort yields a beautiful fyrup, which 
will keep much longer than that which is made with water. 

The bark of thefe (h'rubs is ftrong and tough, and has the appear- 
ance of being adapted to the fame manu£idure as hemp^^ 

165. ARTTCBrOKfi— ^/j^r^. 

There feem to be three varieties of the artichoke in this iflahd ; 
the firft fort is the common fmail French ; the fecond the chardon ; 
the third the large French. They are cultivated here, and propa- 
gated by flips or fuckers, taken from the old roots. The third fpe- 
cies has not been long introduced from Hifpaniola, and is generally 
diftinguifhed by the name of the Hifpaniola artichoke ; it is much 
fuperior to the others. I have feen the bottoms of fome near twenty 
inches in circumference. As yet they are chiefly cultivated in the 
Liguanea mountains, but might undoubtedly fucceed as well in all 
the other cooler mountainous parts, and probably at the North fide. 

The 
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The French pickle or preferve them in fak ; but, in this ftate^ tSaqr^ 
are not near fo relifhing as whep they arc freih. . > 

The ground where they are planted fhould be well dug, freed from 
weeds, and fo thrown up, as to prevent water from lodging about 

the roots. 

It is beft to leave only one ihpot and head to each root ; by wj^h 
means the artichokes willbe much the finer and larger. They ara 
profitable articles, for the town markets* 

» 
166. Samphires, ' . 

There are varieties here of the famphire. The Jfijft is the, critjb^. 
mum vulgare^ or common famphire, which grows in all the lalt-, 
grounds by the fea fide, is fimilar to the Britifli herb, and makes an 
..equally good pidde. The fecond is ^portulaca azoides maritima 
procumberu^ or aizoon, with a purple flower, thick, fucculeirt, faltne 
fcaf, refembling purflane, and is proper alfb for pickling. This is called 
by fome the larger turnfole, or heliotrope. The third is the ' fu- 
pine, a(h-coIoufed turnfole, or beliotroplum^ of fome authors, with a 
while flower. But the moft valuable is xht falfola frutefcens, or 
JuiU fruticofum coniferum of Sloane, with a white flower, which is 
commcHi in all the falinas on the South-fide of the ifland. It abounds 
with alkalious falts, and might be prepared for the Britifii maau- 
factories of foap and glafs : Browne thinks that the azoides, will 
anfwer the fame purpbfe ; this is very frequent about Paflage Fort. 
The manner of making tht kali for glafs is as fi^llows : 
Having dug a a trench near the fea, laths are. laid acrofs it, upon 
which are. placed the herbs in heaps; and a fire being made below, 
the liquor which runs out of them .drops to the bottom, which, at. 
length thickening, becomes the faWalkaFi ; partly of a black,, and 
partly of an afli colour, (harp, corrofive, and of a faltifli tafte. This 
when thoroughly hardened, is like a ftone in confidence, and is fit 
in this flate for exportation, 

167. West India tea* — Capraria^ ere£la ramofa^ &t. 

This plant is very common every where in the favannahs, and 
about the towns. What Barham fays of it may not be thought 
unentertaining. A Frenchman (fays he), captain of a (hip, affirmed 

to 
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130 mc^ as we were wilkiiig ab6ut our town of St. Jago de la Vega> 
and obferviog tbU plant growing Co plentifully, that it was the fame 
as the te? plant of China ; that he had lived in that part of the 
world many years, had feen large fields of it, and the manner of 
<:iiltivating it, and all the difference was, that the Chinefe plant 
,was larger, which he afcribed to their care, and culture of it ; and: 
tad no doubt, but the Jamaica plant, if it was fet in rich ground, 
and attended with equal care, would grow, to a much greater fize,. 
than in its wild ftate. 

Father Lal^at was led into the fame miftake, who,, finding the 
capraria at Martinico, aflerted it to be the real tea -plant. 

' The difference between them will appear better by comparifbu; 



Capraria. 
Stalk. 

Rifes to the height of three or 
four feet, woody, ramofe, covered' 
with a fmooih clay-coloured bark. 
The branches difpofed in no re- 
gular order, and very thick-fet 
with leaves. 

Leaves. 

From one to two inches long, 
half an inch broad in the wideft 
part, tapering ta a (harp point, of a 
deep-green colour, fmooth, thin, 
ferrated at the edges, no. foot- 
ftalks,.or at moft very ihort. 

* 

Flowers. 
' Come out between the leaves 
and ftalk, {landing on a (hort foot- 
ftalk, very fmall, white, feemjng 



Chinefe 'Tea-plant.. 
Stalk. 
Rifes to the height'of five or fix 
feet, woody, rapaofe,. covered with; 
an a(h- coloured bark, reddifli to- 
wards the top. The branches al^ 
teruate, in no regular order.. 

Leaves. 
. From two | to. three inches 
long,. and near one m breadth in^ 
the widert part, ellipticial,. obtufe 
at the extremity, and not (harp, as 
Ktemfer fuppofes ; of a deep-green 
colour, fmooth, thin^ glofly, fer- 
rated, the footftalk3 very (hort. , 

Flowers. 
Copie out between the leaves- 
and rtalk, (landing on a (hort foot- 
ftalk, large, white, confifting of 



to confift of five petals, but are fix petals, or varying in number ;; 
only deeply divided into five parts,' but. when they confift of fix, two. 
capfule green. . are lefs and exterior, greeni(h, in- 

' I clofing the flower before it is fully 

blown^. 
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I blown^ and four interiar, and di*- 
vided, the capfule green. 



Seed. 
The pericarpium oblong, cylin- 
drical, four-cornered, very fmall, 
when dry is of a light-brown co- 
lour, contains a number of fmall 
brown feeds. 



. Seed. 
TYit pericarpium^ in form of th rec 
globular bodies united, has three 
cells, and three feeds, lodged fingle, 
globous, angulate on the interior 
fide, of a reddi(h* brown colour. 



The difference between thefe two plants is obvious, more parti- 
cularly in the flowers, feed veffels, and feeds, even from this gene- 
ral defcription of each i and the diflinftions would probably mul- 
tiply, on comparing the fexual parts of their flowers, Barham him* 
felf was fatisfied they were not the fame, but he feemedto think 
the capraria a fynonym: for he adds his opinion, that it may pof- 
fibly have the fame virtue, and mentions a gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, who never drank any other than the Weft Indian tea ; 
and that, although he could not coil up the leaves fo dextroufly as 
they do in China, yet he performed this operation tolerably well ; 
and every perfon, whom he regaled with it, extolled it as the very 
befl green tea they ever drank in their lives. 

It is certainly unknown to what perfeAion it might be brought, 
if reclaimed from its wild flate, and cultivated in the rich foil of 
gardens ; and it well deferves the experiment of the curious. 

The decodion of the leaves, is recommended as an excellent 
febrifuge. 

1^8. Avocado Pear. — Ferfea. 

This tree grows to the fize of the largefl European apple tree. 
The pulp of the fruit is in univerfal efleem in the ifland ; and dif- 
tinguifhed by fome with the name of vegetable marrow ; it is gene- 
rally eaten with fugar and lime juice, or pepper and fait ; it has a de- 
licate rich flavour, and is extremely nourifhing. There are two 
fpecies of the fruit, the green, and the red ; the latter is preferred, 
liaving a firmer, better-tafled flefh than the other ; but I have ob- 
ferved that the goodnefs of both depends entirely upon the place 
of growth ; for the fruit produced in a wild flate ib fmall, and often 

bitter j 
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bitter; the fineft come from the Red Hills qwr Sj)ani(h Town, th? Li- 
guanea Mountains, and the inland parts. They- wq q fevqurite foo4 
with the Negroes, and often conftitute the fjoh fupport of many of the 
kzier, who have neglefted to ftock their grounds with other provi- 
fion. They arc thought great provocatives ; .and, for this reafon it ia 
faid, the Spaniards do not like to fee their wives indulge too much in 
them. It is extraordinary, that moft creatures are obferved to eajt this 
fruit with pleafure ; it is equally agreeable to the horfe, the ox, the 
dog, cat, and birds in general. It is in perfe£tion. from May to Sep- 
tember. The Negroes are fbmetimes apt to eat it immediately after 
the May rains, or when it is crude and watery, in which ftate it oc* 
cafions fluxes and diarrhoeas. The feed is coiaitained in the center, and 
rattles or (hake^* when the pear is ripe, ^nd fit to eat* This ieed is 
hard, wrinkled, arid heart-fisrmed. On writing upon a white wall 
with one of them, the letters turn to a red colour, and will not fade^ 
until the wall is waihed, and even then with difBculty. So, if a table* 
cloth, or rather white linen, is laid upon the feed, and a letter or figure 
pricked out with a pin, the cloth will be imprinted with the form in a 
Ikrk yfellowifli colour^ or ftaln, which cannot eafily be got out. 

It as feen by the experiment on the wall, that the alkali of the lime 
or plainer on the ^ir£ace fixes the juices of this feed to a red colour ; 
experiments therefore may be tried, by macerating a quantity of them 
with lime-water, to difcover whether they might not produce a tine- 
ture proper for giving fuch a dye to linens, or'othdriisbfl^sinces i 

There are feveral other efeulent fruks ; but I fh?ll, for brevity fake* 
range them hereafter in a general lift, with fpme of the preceding, and 
I^ention their particular or remarkable qualities by way of note. 

J69. Vanglo, Wongala, or Oii.-vhhViT^'—SefamupiOrientale. 

Twofpecies of this plant are cultivated in this ifland. ^They ar6 faid 

to have been firft introduced by the Jews. The feeds are frequently ufed 

in broths, xhey are in great efl:eem among the Oriented nations,- who 

look upon them as a hearty wholefome article of diet, and exprefs an 

oil from. tjiem, not uplike or inf^riojr ,tQ ^the pij of phuQodss. They 

are cultivated 11^ Carolina with .^eat^tjccieis; a^d it has been com* 

puted tbpre, tfa^tjnjne pounds of feed^jHrUl ^(pid uj^\^|rds pf two pounds 
Vol, III. 5 L - , - ^ - — -^^^ 
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nett wt. of oil, which grows more mellow and agreeable with age, and 
continues without any rancid fmcll or tafte for many years. The 
warm tafte of the feed which is in the oilj when firft drawn, wears off 
in about two years, and it may then be ufed as fallad oil, and for all 
the purpoies of fweet oil. 

The Negroes grind the feeds between two ftones, parch them, and 
mix with other ingredients. The Jews ufe the oil in cakes, inftead of 
butter. In ^Ethiopia and -^gypt it is ufed for the; fame purpofes as 
we do the olive oil. In Greece it is liberally eaten in their cakes and 
bread ; and in China it is equally efieemed. 

The vanglo plant requires a rich warm foil ; and thiere are fcW» 
tvhicli more deferve to be extenfivcly cultivated in this kland ;. fince 
it might, with the greateft propriety, be admitted into general dome* 
flic uie, in the room of that abominable rancid butter Jbiported hithec 
from Europe. Nothing but the grofTell prejudice, in favour of old 
habits, can influence the inhabitants to perfevere in the importation of 
that unwholefome^ naufeous ftuff, and to fwallow ij, every day with 
their food, when they may. fupply themfelves withfofine,^ nourifh-^ 
ing, and wholefbme an oil, a» the.fefamum, fpr an ingredient in theu: 
paflry ; nor are they lefs blameable,. for continuing, to impoct the 
olive oil, which is generally rancid before it arrives, and fitter fox 
perukes than fallads. 

170. Jack-jn-a-box. — Hernandia ariorea nuc€ oleoja^ ; 

This tree is comftion in the Windward ffles; and' is faid to be fre- 
querit in the woods bf Portland par ilh. * The cnps that fuflain the 
nuts are Targe,' and th6 wind, blowing into the cavity, caufes a fono* 
rojis, wh^flling noife, very often alarming to travelers. The feeds^ 
ate very^full of oil,' 'and may be appli^Sble ptobabty to a Variety of 
jiccefiary uifes...' ' r ;. . . •; ; :. 
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1.71.. Anchovy Pear, ojr West India Mango,. Calophyi;'^ 
• LUM — Palmis ajinh malus Perjica maxima)^ Slo. Cat* 179*. 

- This •beautiful tfe6- is fteqidnt'in the mountains; asHvcH as in lov^ 
"moiA bdttomsl .'The fetd^ grbw vety ireadiljr. The Imtife about the 
^ie df^^ ^rt dlligatdr's agg,' aiid'miich tkt k in-flia|fejbttly ai little more 

-• '-^2 ^ ^ '^^ ,* .. . acute 
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scute at one end, and of a brown, ruflet colour ; when pickled, it 
exaftly refembles the Eaji India Mango^ and by fome conje<ftured to be 
the fame, or at leail to have the neareft affinity to it. The fruit is 
ripe in Auguft. 

172. Red Mangrove — Rbixopbera^ Br. 21 r. Mangle pirifoUay 

Slo. Cat. 155. 

This tree is generally obferved on the borders of the lea, in the 
fmaller creeks, and on the banks of the maritime rivers. The roots 
throw out a multitude of fibres, arched, and fixing themfelves in the 
mud, or ground, intermingled in different direftions, wliibh not only 
ferve as props to the parent tree, but form by degrees an extenfive 
range of baiket-work, fpreading acrofs rivers;, or along the fhore, and 
proteding its bank againfl the furge of the ocean. 

The Jamaica oyfters adhere clofely to thefe fibres, after they have 
penetrated below the furface of the water, an d* cannot be got oflT, ^with- 
out cutting fome of the bark with them, which firfl gave rife to the 
£ibulous account of their growing upon trees in this part of America. 

The wood is very tough and hard, bears water well, and is much 
ufed for knees and ribs in long-boats, wherries, and other fmall-craft ; 
for which the angular form of the limbs moH naturally adapts it. 

The bark is mofl excellent for tanning leather ; it performs this ope- 
ration more perfedly in fix weeks than the oak bark will do in ten ; 
and the leather tanned with it is the mofl durable and firm of any 
for foles. 

The deco£lion of it is a very powerful refiringent. Barham menttohi 
his having a fon affiiAed with the confluent fmall-pox to fuch a viru^ 
lent degree, that the callous part of his feet feparated, and came ofFin- 
tirely, leaving them raw, and fo tender, that he was unable to fet them 
upon the ground; upon which the Doftor fent for fome of the tan-vat, 
or liquor of this bark, from a tanner^s; and, adding a little alum, 
made a flrong decofiion, in which he bathed his fon's feet everyday ; 
and, in about a week s time, rendered them fo finn, that he was able to 
walk about, without any inconvenience. 

I have often wondered, confidering the powerful efFcds of thefc 
reftringent barks upon animal fubftances, and that by numberlefs 

5 L 2 experi- 
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txpi9rlf&iSnt&> fheiF Ardng^r infuiione . have been found to recdver 
from a {late of abfolate putridity, that fohie trials !are not madCf 
ho<v far pfrfop.5 in the latter ftagc of putrid and tnalignaot fevers, 
when livid petechia make their appearance, when the blood is nearly 
difTolved, and the difeafe feems defperate, might not be recoverable^ 
by being plunged into a warm bath made with bade decOdions; 
the finer Virtues of the bark, abforbed into all the pores fpread over 
the furface of the body, muft (it is reafonable to imagine) have an 
immediate eiFeft upon the fibres,. In fome meafurie teftofe their tone 
and fpringynefs, and by their aatifeptfc qUAlky ife-unttb the gk)*- 
bules of the bloody aiid corded their dii^dfition fco }Mltre(cency. I 
ata perfuadied, fpom more than one obfervation> that the Jefiiif s -baiflc 
midy be adminiftered to infants in this manner When they ire ibca- 
j>able of taking it by the mouth, and with the hippiefe effeftsi 
Such experiments are deemed 30^4 becaufe they are oiit oPtfye com** 
mon track ;. but furely what is called a defperate eafe^si^ould always. 

juftify the attenipt,. and especially when it is at klft pf^bable thkt 
it may fucceed. 

The qiiantity of fiuixt' which may be carried into theiiomsn b0dy 
by abferption in, a bath is amazing i and upon this {)rinciple the 
ingenious Dr. Hales fuggefh a means by which peribns at fea,, when 
ready to periflx with thirft frpnv Want of fr«(h water,, may obtain a 
recruit^ which is,, by immerfing their naked bodies frcqiwntly in a 
twb of fea-waters, ttiey will io^ibe the water &t trtiy pore fteed 
of its fait, which is too large to elnter with it, and remains condenfcdi 
upon the furface of their fkin [j]. But in the caie of the bark de« 
codion, much o£ its antifeptic principles are fucked in with the 
water,, 

^^* " \jicaeia Americana^ Slo. Cat. p. 1^2% 

It is faid,. a certain perfon, brought the feed of .it to Jamaica and 

planted it, affirming that if be lived to fee it grow, he (liould get^ 

an eftate by. it; but by what means, remains a myftery. It was 

certainly the woril evil he could hav^ introduced; as it became 

[al-WhtTK^CoUfmhus difpatched an expreis fi<om this ifland to the commander at Hifpaniolfl,- 
the Indians who were employed in navigating the canoe, plunged thenifelyes in(o the fea. every 
]y)W and then, when almoil fpent with the fatigue of rowing, and parched with heat and thiril ; 
fpr they had found by experience, that this practice reyived their ^irits, aod enabled tbem to 
iciicw thjair.labbuxf 

gropar- 
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|)ropa]gated, the pknttre made fences with it in the Southern low- 
lands and favannahs, but its feed^ diiperiing about> it fooa fprouted 
fpontaneoufly, and now it over-runs vaft tra£ts of land, and maintains 
hs ground foiirmlVf that fo long as the lead particle of the poot 
remains, it never ceafcs throwing ^p its thdrny plants 5/whence it 
is next to impoffible to eradicate it entirely from a piece of land m 
which it has once flouriflied. The pods are richly impregnated 
with a fticky aftringent gum, cafily to be extracted. When they 
are half ripe, this juice nray be made u(e of for conaehting hroken 
China. The trunk, when wounded, emits a tranfparent gum, like 
gnm^ Arabic. This gum i$ produced from the acacia ixera^ or 
iE^ptian thorn, which very much refembles the Jamaica plant,, 
and is ibond ^n fever al ports of America. The j£gyptians call the. 
true plant, Cbaradj and it is known to botanifts by. another name, 
inimoja NHotica^ which relates to the place of its growth near the. 
Nile. The hu^ of the pods of the Jamaica tree: being foaked all^ 
night in water, and^a litde aUum added, may be boiled. to a due: 
thkkvi^fs, and ihokes a^sod Maak ihkj which never fades nor turns 
yellow like the copperas ink. Dr. Barham, having carried ibme of 
thepxjSis with htm to Eaigland in 1717^ -gave them to a dyer, who^ 
tried them, aod reported that they exceeded galls for dying linen^^ 
and would be far preferable if they, could be procured at a.Qheap> 
fjfcte. They are liable to be dfcftrojwl: by a worm, but they mightc 
probably be preferved by fteeping a little while in lime-^water, by.' 
fumigatton with brimftone juft before they are packed,, or by put- 
ting a fmall bag or box of camphor into > the package. ^ 

The roots,, when braiied, yield.a very ofFeniive fmell ; and;a de?*^ 
cbi^ioQ made from them is faid to be mortally poifonous«. 

But fince this plant is now. grown fo common. and even trouble* 
fome, might it nor bewonh while to try. if fome benefit could be? 
made of it in trade?: The perfon who fir ft gave it introduftion*. 
probably mi(li3Qk it for the true acacia^ which yields the medicinal > 
gum and fuccw of the ihops-;: experiments are required, to deter* 
mine,, whether the gum obtainable from the trunk of thefe trees is* 
not of (imiUr u^and:c$cacy in mediciee? and wbetbenthei gummy 
juice of the pods may iidt be extracted,, and. prepared in^ a proper 
form,, for, a rcmittRnee to Europe ? Thirdly^ whether they cannot t 

ha- 
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be brought into demand and confumption among the dyers, as they 
yield fo fine and (Irong a black tint, which is much wanted for 

linens* 

It is evident from the affinity of thcfc plants, that the Egyp- 
tian might, if it was introduced into this ifland, be propagated 
with equal facility* 

J 74. Silx-Grass. Aloe Species? Aloe TuccafoUis^ Slo. Cat. iiS. 

This I take to be the aloe « with leaves embracing the ftailks, 
^' which are reflcxed and indented at their edges. The flowers 
^* growing cylindrical and ftalk flirubby/' " Aloe Africana, cau- 
^« lefcens^/oliis glaucis caulem ampleSiantibusy The " African /word- 
** nheJ^ The flowers growing in a pyrimidal fpike, tubulous, and 
of a bright-red colour. 

The leaf is not £q thick nor juicy as the femper-vive^ but much 
longer ; fbme extending five or fix feet^ and narrow : but not fo 
narrow as the pinguin leaf* The edges of the leaf are fet with 
fmall prickles, and it rifes tapering from the bafe to the point which 
is {harp. 

The chief ufe of this plant is for making a kind of vegetable filk, 
which is manufadured by the Indians into hammocks, ropes, fiOi* 
ing-aets, and many other conveniencies* 

For this purpofe they lay the blade or leaf upon a flat piece of 
wood, and, holding it fad at one end, fcrape off the outward green 
fubftance with a wooden knife, till the filk or fibres appear in 
ilraight threads^ extending the whole length. After both (ides are 
fcraped, it is thrown into clean water, cleanfed from the remaining 
fkin and pulp, and« being dried in the fun, is then fit for ufe« 
There is no doubt but with a little improvement it might be made 
capable of being worked up into very fine fluffs and merchandize. 
Some of thefe plants, I have been informed, arc growing at Wreck-- 
bay near the Hcalthfhire hills. They might eafily be procured, ei- 
ther from Afrit:a, or fome of the greenhoufes near London. 

175. Jalap, or Four o'Clock Flower. — hCrabilis. 

This plant is cultivated here chiefly for the beauty of its flowers, 
which generally open with the cooler hours; and thence it has ob- 
tained its name. The 
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The root, diced and preferved, opens the body. It has fbmetime^ 
been dried, powdered,* aiid adminiftered for jalap; it purges mode- 
rately, but requires to be given in too large a quantity. The root 
fcarcely differs from that of the true jalap in appearance ;. one pound 
weight of it yields about half an ouiKe of re6n ; but the fame 
quantity of the true }alap root gives from an ounce and an half to two 
ounces; and as the purgative quality lies in the refinous part, the 
difference between the two rgots in their operation may be eafily 
accounted for. 

The true jalap is a convolvulus plant, climbing upon trees, ha^ 
a milky, knotted, multangular, reddi(h flalk; with here and there;^ 
folitary leaves, which are tender, very green„ and lieart-formed. 
The flowers monopetalous^ with four indentations^, the outfide of 
a pale rofe-colour, but purple on the infide towards the bottom^ 
and (landing in a capfule ; after die flowers follow the feeds, abou^ 
the fize of peas a little comprefled, and contained in an umbilical 
cifta. The outfide of the root is rugofc, brown, of an oblong form, 
and large. Dr. Houfton carried two or three of thefe plants from* 
the Spanifh Weft-Indies to Jamaica, where he fet them in a gar- 
den; but they were afterwards rooted up and deftroyed by hogs^ 

They are eafily procureable from the Spanilb Main, and might 
be propagated in this ifland, by a fmall degree of care and atteiuioii.. 
given to fuch as may be introduced for trial. 

i The Afckpim (4th) of Bromney. p. 183. " Scandqns villoik 
" major, foliis et capfulis majoribus ovatis.'* 

" Climbing Afckpias with large pods'^ 
And the 5th of the fame,. << minor fcandens foliis racifllmis, flpribos 
" paucioribus racemofis racemis fparfis." 

«< Smaller climbing Afciepiasy^ which are both claflfed by him under 
the Ipecacuanha tribe, fcem to approach neareft. 

The former was found in Portland and St. Thomas in the Eaft ;; 
t4ie latter is more frequent in the lower fwampy lands. 

176. Barbadoes Pride, or Floaver Fence* — Pbinciana.. 

This fhrub frequently rifes to the height of fix or feven feet,- and. 
bears an elegant flower. Sir U. Sloane calls \tfena fpuria,. arborea,. 
^inofa, or baftard. fcna, and it comes very near to the Alexandrine 
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Jena ; for the leaver, when dried and kept for fomc time^ are with 
difficulty to be- diftinguifbed from that of the (bops, and poiTefs the 
fame virtues. The flowers make a delicate red fyrup of a purgative 
quality, and the root affords a fcarlet dye. 

The pod likewife refembles the Alexandrine. This plant is 
fulled of flowers in the months of November and December^ and 
:the feed ripens in January. ^ 

• 

1^7. Bastard Saffron. — Carthamus. 

This plant was introduced by the Jews, from the Spanish Main. 

The flowers are ufed by the Spaniards in all their broths, to give 
them a yellow colour. They are alfo of ufe in dying. 

The feed, or rather kernel within the feed, is what is chidly ap- 
^ied to medical preparations ; it is pounded, and the emiilfioa 
ftaken in water fweetened with honey> or in chickea-brotfa as a 
pur|;e. 

17S. Wild Sage. — Salvia SyJveJirij^ arhrefcens. 

There are varieties of this ihrub, which grows very common ia 
all the lowlands and hills near the coafl. The leaves are extren^ely' 
odoriferous, and feem impregnated with a refinous or balfamic juice. 
They make an excellent ftomachic and febrifuge tea, which pro- 
motes diaphorefis, and relieves the head. When bruifed and applied 
by wiaiy of poultice, they will clean fe and heal the worft uloers; 
they are likewife an admirable vulnerary 3 and a decodtion made 
with them ftrengthens weak limbs or joints : the flavoar of the tea 
i^iembles what is made with the garden fage, ex<:ept that it is mor^ 
aromaticr 

ly^. Spikenard. ?^^2^f '*'•''«' *''">''^%f^U, 5^^ ' 

^^ l^Mentq/trum maximum^ oh. Lot. 04. 

The leaf refembles that of baum, but is much larger ; the flal)c 
large, fquare and rough, with a globofe head, full of fmall blue 
flowers. It grows in great abundance in the low gravelly lands 
about Kingfton and Old Harbour^ rifing to^ the height of twp or 
three feet. If the tops are fqueezed^ a claaimy or oleaginous fiib- 
ilance exfudes, of a flrong odoriferous fcent, lik« the beil ^ qf 
7 fpikc 
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/pike or iiard. ' It h an annual, and it grcateft p^fiidiojb albeut 
Cbrifttnas, Cocn after which none of it is to be feen; ..'://[ 

It^is a powerful provoker of urine, and driToivent of'the (loMi' 
Barham mentions an . extraordinary cafe of a patient -of his, wh(»' 
was detiewd under the lail mentioned diforder, by drinking a Qier* 
bety in wliidh a little (pirit of vitriol^ and an oily fpirit extraffed 
from this plants wereinfufed^ which produced a large evacuation' 
of. grayel and flones^ <' as many (he fays)" as would fill the hollow 
^*. of the hand ;** the confcquence.of which was^ a perfe<ft. ex« 
emption from the like complaint ever after. 
.In urinary obArui^ions it ii a certain (peclfic, and is ibmttiixies 
a^iminiller^ to .drive out the finaU-pox. . . 

It is one of the^motft gratdful cepbalics and alcxipharmics of this 
clafs, af)d liiay be ufed in moft diibrdets of the nerves, and bovtr4s» 
where fuch -warm medicines are required. } . 

* 

1 80. Wild Rosemary, — Cretan Riciw a^nU^ piariftra^ fruticcja. 

181. Wild Tansev. — Amhrofia ereSla^ ramofa^ 

1 82. Wild V^oKU'woov.^^Partbmium fubhir/utum, ramofunu 

183. Jamaica Rues. — Ruia muraria. 

Thefe feveral plants and their varieties poflefs the ieveral virtues 
and properties in medicinal ufe, fuch as. baths a;id foiiicntati9tis, 
that are remarked in European plaota of fimi|ar denomination ; ex- 
cept that the rofemary of this ifland is more aromatic and odo* . 
riferous. 

fWiLD or Bastard f^^^f '^^ ^- ^^- P- ^^S- with a faffron- 
^84- ] Ipecacuanha, j ..^T'""* ^^^ 

{^Afclepm 3. Br. p. 183. with % 
Lesser bastard climb- I (lender ftalk. 
iNG Ipecacuanha. 1 Apocynum fruticofum fcandens^ SL 
I Cat. 89. 

The roots of thefe two forts were formerly remitted to Europe 
for the true ipecacuanha; but they are attended with bad efFedts^ 
on the bowels, adnniiniftered too liberally^ The roots are of a dark 
brown colour, or rather yellowifli cad ; the fiflures^ wrinkles, or 
corrugations, few \ the back fmooth. 

Vol. III. 5 M The 
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Tkf XC^ pf :tl)P true ]|>eqacuapha are .broygbt fr.om P^rpjuM 
BrafiL The Peravian have an aft-colour^d or light brown, bark;- 
mtny circular rifigSt wriaklcs^ or corrugations^ furromi^g a &r»g 
or ncrv€ in the middle^ and feveral fifTures or cracks on the ouCward 
barky reaching quite to the nerve. The mealy parts of the bark- 
and nenre are whitiihv They are brittle^ refinoos, and have but^ 
little (melL 

The Brafilian are of a browni(b colour, crooked and rough, hav<^ 
ing rings like the fbrn>er, but more rugged* The infide white» 
and of a bitterUh tafle. 

Sir U*.SIoane fufpedts the firft of the fpurious plants abovtimen- 
tioned to have bad qualities, bu^ condeouis the root and juices of 
the fecond or lejer AJckpias^ as a^folutely poLfenous^^ 
. Although this may ferve by way of caution againft a earelefs ufe 
of them, yet they probably contain very exaked virtues: as among 
mankind we often meet with fhining qualities and great abilities, 
joined to great vices ; fo in the vegetable kingdom, we fiqd the 
jsioft exalted medicinal jprlnciples lodged in plants which are vuW 
garly thought to be pcxfonous; fmall dofeS' well prepared fron^ 
them, pofTeflfing in abftradlr the moft falutary powers in combating 
with many diftempers> on this account fome of thefe plants, when 
their hatute ha* come to be^ fully developed and well underftood, 
have ranked amongft the nobleft of ikic Materia Medrca; becaafe' 
they coiitaiii more eflScacy within a ffnall compafs, than a multi* 
farious compofition, made out of many fimples^ efleemed more in- 
nocent*. . , . . 

Thofe plants^ diepefore uAially fuppofed poifonous, orjviolent in* 
the operation of their juices or pirts, aVe proper fubjeds for>a fur- 
ther critical examins^tion andanalyiis. 

The wild or fpurious ipecacuanha, firft mentioned, has been me- 
dicinally given in this ifland ever fince.it became known. 

The juice o£ the plant,., made into fyrup with fugar, has been* 
obferyed to kjll and bring away worms in- a very effefitual manner,, 
even* when moft other vermifuges have failed ;. it is given, to chil- 
dren from a tea to ^ tablje fpoonful. The juice and pounded plants 
are applied, to' flop the 'bfood in frcfli wounds,: and it is faid to be 

I a vcryt 
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rvei^^pdwctful aftrHigent in fuch cafes. The root dried^ and re- 
duced to powder, is frequently ufed among the Negroes as a vomit. 
The dbfe from one to two fcriiples. To weaken the operation of 
the root, it may be gently infufed in warm, water, which poured 
off is mildJy purgative ; and the root, being afterwards dried and 
pulverized, will form a more fuitable and lenient cathartic for in* 
firili"cr dedicate habits. • . ' 

.» 

1 86. Ba ST A B DiCABB AGE. '—' Sfigt/lA' FheMlA^a, 

m 

This grows to a confiderable iize. It is reckoned among the bldft 
timber-trees in tire ifland; for which purpofe, it is frequently cut 
down i^i all parts of the country. The bark of the female tree is" 
efteemed a very ^ov/ttfuiantbef mint ic, or deftroyer'bf Worms, , and* 
adminrflered either in the powder or decoction ; but the latter riie- 
thod is preferred, in general, among the white inhabitadts, aiid r^ 
dius prepared •. . ^ . . .1 

Take four ounces oFthe bark, bruife it well in a tnortar, atid put 
it in a proper veffd; with two qnarts of witer, which rtiu ft be re- 
duced by boilinjg to one ijiiart ; ihcA take it off, and let it ftaiitf till 
it is cooL Strain and bottle it for ufe. It will Ifeep only thnse'^or 
four days. The dofe is, tw6 table-ipoonfuls to ' children of abouV 
two yeafs old, given on an empty ftomach, either three mornings 
fucceffively, or three alternate mornings, according to the child^s 
flrength ; and proportionally for younger, or the . more advanced, 
dniy not exceedfog three fuch fpoonfuls for children under fevcti 
years of age. 

With a due attention to the age and habit of the patient, this 
flMdicintf may be very' fafely fedniiniftered, and will be found to an- 
fwer the intention xtyad effeflually. The female tree is not gene-' 
rili)^kilowh to the Ne^Wes; but there are fcveral ariiong them 
who are well acquainted* with it, and' make 'aprofitablebufinefs of' 
glitheriiig and felling the bark, wWch might be added to the ar- * 
tides of export, and probably find its way into the pradtice df the . 
faculty in Great-Britauv upon their having, trial of its virtues, 

187. BiTTERrWooD. — Xyloptcrofi. 
This tree grpws in the ipo'untams to ^. confiderable iize, and rifiog. 
to' the height of fifty or fixty feet. The wood, bark, and berries/* 
^ 5 M 2 have 
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have an agreeably bit^^r taCle, not unlike that of the orange-feed^ 
and would probably be found excellent medicines, if they were 
brought into ufe. The wild pigeons feed on the berries, and owe 
all that delicate, fligh^ly-bittertfli flavour, fo peculiar to them in the 
feafon, wholly to this part of their foodt Frefli gathered, they arc 
agreeable to the palate, and fit well on the ftomach. The bark is 
alfo richly impregnated with the fame juice as well as the wood; 
and both yield a very pleafant bitter in the mouth, while fre(h. 

The facility, with which this quality Is communicated, is very 
furprizipg. An handful of the (havings, but juft immerfed in water, 
and inftantly taken out again^ will render it of a very bitter tade. 
A trough happening to be made of the wood, for wateting hogs, 

it was obferved thofe animals refufed to driak at xt« 

■ ' • * * 

This effeft was firft difcovered in Jamaica by a fingular accident. 
A planter^ ignorant c^ the property of the \vood, but imagining 
it to be very convenient for his purpoie, caufed .a aumber of 
hpg(head-ftaves to be made froQi one» and? ^r^iTiitted bis fugars to 
England packed in. the caiks. Some time, afterwards,, he received 
^\^ce from his co|rrefppndentt that h^ fugars were fp intolerably 
hittert no perion would buy them» At firft, he thought this piepe 
of intelligence a meer banter; but> upon fiirther confirmation of 
the.fa^ he applied bimfelf to di^over the cauiei and upon dili* 
gent enquiry found it out. 

3cdfleads and prefies, made of this wood^ are proof againft tbe 
invafion of cockroachesy and all other infeds ; noi^e of whomi will 
venture near it. The effluvia^ emitted from it, are extremely vo- 
latile. Carpenters and others, who are employed to work the wood, 
perceive a bitterilh tafle in their nxouths^and throats^ I have been 
very fcnfible of the fameefFefl; only from fitting a little while in a 
room that was floored with it. The decodiotris iaid tp be of 
fervice in colics, and to create appetite. The leaves of .this tr0& 
refemble thofe of the Englifh a^. l^rowne clafles it among tbe 
poljandria. . ... i 

iSS.'QuAssi. — ^ajfia arbor. An Cttharexylon /pecks I 

The quaffi, quaOiee^ or Surinam bitter-wood, was firft noticed 
at Demar^ra, the Dutch fettlement on the South-American con* 

5 tincnt; 
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tinent ; but, . after its virtues came to he piibliflied, it was likewift^ 
dtfcovered to be - indigciooiis to the ifland of St. ChrHlopher, and 
fome of the other Caribbees. It is defcrifaed as about the iize of an 
apple^tree^ of the pentandria monogynia clafs. The flyle grows 
out of the a^x of two dt{iiti6t ^ennina ; the berries are bilocular ; 
the plant itfelf in erery part firm ; the root and leaves are of a very 
bitter tafte, without urOmai the bark by much the bittereft part; if 
anything, the leaves are* of a flight ly«aromatic tafte. It grows 
in the mountains, add near the fides of rivulets. It is vulgarly 
called, by the NegroeSt the bitter 4^, and is ufed by them to pro-^ 
mote abortion^' But it i$ likewift proved, iince the white inha- 
bitants brought it into ^, to be a great fpetific in droplical cafes^ 
The woed'M extrennjcly li^t, jwt firm ; of a pate-yellowiih caf)-, 
without fmell, and of a bitter ikarp tafte. It is more bitter than 
the Jefuits Batk,; and. does not feem moi^e difagreeaUe : it is ibme«» 
^at lefs afh^ngent in d|)eMtk>h ; ' -and i^vtUtttA to it by Trflbr, for 
Aef inter^ioii of fihingtbening a weak lldmach, recovering the 
^eftibit; ^iflipatifag-flttrukncies, and relieving cofHvenefs . pro^ 
eeedmg 'from detfJlily T ffill better iii all febrile, gangrenous, pu»* 
ruKnt^ worm, and eonvulfive c;ifes. 

- The foHcwin^is the method of adtniniftfering it in praAiceat the 
Windward* Xfiadds. Boil four ounces^ of the bark in two quarts of 
water until reduced to one; rack it off -^thcn- add a gill of bcft 
Coniac, brandy, which will preferve it from turning four ; and bottle 
for'ufe. A Wine-glaf^is the dofd for ^ grown per^n, to be taken 
twice a day for fwellings, and dropfical cafes. When it is ap* 
plied in fevers, the-wrood is pulverized^ arnd the powder given front 
oighteeA'to twenty gi^ains, ffs-*eqt»*atty afe» the Jefirirs Bark^ is 
vfuilly 'ciChibit^ 46f thti^tilce ihtttkidn ;^ or^a decbaion is made of 
lYit wood, -atidgiven ib a¥ Kar^ a 4«^ikit^(tts the ^Atteht'cah bigaV. 
iris foiMi^five and iQildifi 'its r^^^ 4hM'iii^ eWa6r(^inary rew 
ftfiftiWis drd neieflkry iri'tftgaf*^^ . 1 . . . .; t... r ;i . 

f * It istuncbrtainas yet,l whether ^r -net we have the fame tree* m 
this iiland; but the citbarexylon, or clJ-ivdaielh'ib/ttef'f f^etai i&' 
bJiVe'arVdV n^air a«iiity/td;it W"^e^ral-c!i»edtnft«tycfes.. Firft.'-'as 
to the clafs, the old woman's Bittbrtti^qr -fifbt* with '-mttchf 'impro- 
priety ^be-rahked among the pentandria monogynia. It has one flyle,. 

four 
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iJro r : pe I feiSl JiumbtAl and oaic imperfed. • . The : cA*, , - WDod» and 
leaves, 'a;re verjr^ bittbr ; hut die root bas ;cb«fly bedivadtniiiifie'red 
here in decoftiou^ to pcoixiote the lochia^ aiid bfing away the, after- 
bxjth, fiar which it istlw^ght tobccxoo^ingly povJ*rftiI, and.coa- 
fequeotly may al£3 odcafioqabortion^ and iiiay have, bAeii:;. vied fbs 
this inhuman purprfe. l^ tmny of tbf5:.froaale Negfoefc* i ^Phfe: dci 
co^liow is.of ia. fiile, ceddiih:ot>totir5 Jikft; afijr -Ma^ra,.or r^^ 
Azores \vin^. It grows in th? SOuth-fide hill^ Qud mountaii^d,; ai^ 
i^ifes tO; the .height of fogrtepj^ ^- fiftf^^P &<.t ; . \\\ fome places perhaps 
nwr^< ] Tbfilbk^omftof (this,«^«etrfiq[pMfea,flft^ atterttivfl ^HamU 
ivatioii, jalid &Uer dqfcAptipftr of .t^ir 4iaitS|i;iJ vyell: as pf th^ 
fruity in cfs^n tp (kfi^mlne: tjieir. i^^y.-^i^ % %r^^t dfiffco i^ 
prcQif«w>. j'Theile foeniA, ^ ifr9^V:.l(9tti9j^g(PQ\if)4 for iw^viii|^ 
that the .qualities, of ; IjOth a*ie,vQry.^4i':alJkp.'. .Hqw^yer ihk in^y. 
be, i^tseertaiu tbeCdribeaa- ^r^e^fnig^t e^Olybe pflQps^ated herein 
aird itijtbeKpfcM^t^ ^wiOjedk.ilhalhfpfPf r^n^lqnfijt^ 9^ tbc|iflax4 
would prpqure and plam ieefle, pr fli^,;,i^i.Qrdep tjk ^^^lijlh..^ 

uyr.^ry, fram w,hich:t4)ie iflhi^lw^Bi^;i^®fBftr4ff^^y,•:'j» ?SW^:^^ 
a few years, obtain a jfupply,. ai^,quJtiTpteJf;;^|4srV«iffJ^r at.tfs 
properties feem incomparably bettes^ajl.apte<lf„;^4}>,ino^ o^ef.ilSn 
getable remedies, hitherto difcovere^; in ;the Wfft«Ii^4i^s>. f<><^; the 
cure of dropfies,^ and pujri^, oerv«iu^..fejier^(whipl);flpfly:Ju<|J|;p.jljV 

called the endemial malaidies of ijbe;^linMte;r, o] iry ...^i\ i. -<'::,' 
log. Old Man s Be arc » rr- fienealmta mrKrpiu.tfirmiKg, . 

■ r» 

This {lender phnt is fgufid upon tibf^.trees in, lii^atiDrpafts oi^t^i^ 
ifland, particpjarly <>Q;the^b(9)je&,Mi the ;l»:iiyj^4 f^vannahs.,; Thp; 
4bre|, wh<5P ftrippe^QCth«^OI«Jv^a^d-ipe,i»ftCT,^e,-,fMr^^rH,tfoy9»Wci|ll 
refeaoble black borfcfh%irtj thAt) i Afeft .^if cajfilpCr eaW !fe9f!9fi*y. )b9 ' ^r^ 
ceiyjcd without a clof? -jp^ftSisW^ 5, It; is; iMe^i ttkeT.l»flfe-,h^# bjfr 
fadlers and coach-m^He/is^ ,tp 3(M th^ir f pailof^^ ca({|ions, , . Uo^\ 
It is funk in water till the outwardmj^mbrgne^rot^; ,$^q l^k/fgi^up,. 
boiled,; and; w,ai^e4 aci^ , j^ ^^br^Sr ^r*- ^fsittS^\yv.\^^f4tii ^^f 
jjrhen^ry;, itisfitforufe.v;;, ,o ,wc\" /•;«.:.;.•» oVi it ! ;. iHi :.!: 
. In ^o«e parts. of .J^rt^-^^ig^iacar.itjg^x^^fep^.ipiarp .^jT^^^^^^ 

a.ndiurniftes,iwi article of ^i»9'-^»flB'£V,trrK-. w ! sih ,;\.i:j •):!' c 
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190. SoA^«TAB£^ br SoAr^BEAitY. -— Sophdus. 

. This tree is cotaifaon io the South-fide hills. It very much re* 
fembles the commotr Engliih alh ia lize, colour of the bark, and 
Ihapeof theleaf; but much diflfering in fruit, which is a black, 
round berry, contatued in a Ikio appearing like a piece of dried 
bladder,' and verjr tough. It does not adhere to the berry, but is 
fepdrated by a fthali interval. Tbefe ikins, foakfed in water, and 
robbed with the hands^ form a lather, and fcour any fubftance like 
foap. They are frequently ufed inftcadof it; and a few of thetn^ 
wiU cleanfe more than (iKty times' their weight of common fbap». 
But they are obfervsed to corrode atid, hurt Imen ; and ther^ore,/ 
unlets they cduld ^e blended with a fuitable corredive, they are not: 
fo proper for this ufe as iftie curatoe juice. It is iaid, that the alhesi 
of this tree will (poii a great quanttty* of pot-afli, and make it unfit 
for ufe. - This, if true^ is a very extraordinary circumftancie, and* 
^fficult to be accounted for. , The feed^ of the fruit are rdmid, 
black, and 'ha«e a fine peiifh. Thqy are frequently converted injto. 
buttx>08 aod beads byr tfafe Spaniards ; iand formerly ferved the like* 
purpofes io England... The' fted*icapfules, leaves, ^nd bark,/ 
pounded and fleeped in ponds, or the deep holes of rivers, are ob— 
ferved to intdxicate and kill the fiih. The medicinal virtues^ if 
the tree otiits piaiM poflefs any, /are.oot asjetdiicov^red.- 

' • * . * » . • ^ ! 

191. Surinam Poisq?^. — Cytjfm mmr vilhfus^ 

This plant was introduced from the South- American continent, 
and is cultivated here for the fake of its qualities; The leaves and 
branches, being pounded and thrown into a pond, or into a river 
(wherej.^ht cgrrent is very gfcutle), are ft ir red about ^ ; and take al- 
mq(l impaedlate 60e<fli Jk\[ the ii((h.ar^ pr^fently ii^to^icated, and* 
rife to the. fur face; w^iere they float with the belly :upwards, as if 
they were dead, and areeafily :taken. The larger ones :fopu re*-, 
cover from their trance I .but greaC.part of the fmallerfry perifh ont 
thefeocca()on8»^ It feems. therefore to be a .vepy»peraielQU^ mode, of 
filheSry ;. aud, indeed,: is (.not mxich pi«iS^ifed, except iitJih? holes- 
of the. mountain rivers, whiph abound with exceHcnt eaulUt^j bMt . 
are fo deep, that the fi(h cannot) w:eU be rcaught by^ wy, other x^e^ns^. 
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V;i9 ^- * D»« WOOD* -^ I^f&yamethkL ^ * : 

Thig free is c6mmoi> in the iflahd, particularly the lowlands, 
whore it rifes to the height of about thifty feetr or upwards. . It. is 
one of tlie befl: and moft durable timbers in America, and ]afts al*' 
moft' equally well in or put pf water* It is reckoned not inferior 
to the£ogli(h oak, andreifembles it mubh in the fhapeof the leaf. 
It flowers about May or June, and ^throws out all its blofioms be-- 
fore the leaft appearance of any foliage. The flowers, which grow: 
in bunches, cover all the branches in fuch a manner, as to make 
a very beaotiftil ihow^ The wood is of: a lightiffarbrown .colour, 
coarie, croisrgraincd, heavy, firm, and ^refinons ; and makes ex^ 
cellent piles, for wharfs. This, tree maybe propag;at:ed from flips, 
orcotttngs; andthe flakes icon form a good Uve-: fence; The bark 
of the root, pounded, is ufed for the fame purpofe, ! and with, the > 
fame effed, as the Surinam poifou. It has a very ftrong, rankiinelh 
The bark of the trunk is very refl:rihgentl: a deca£lion mack with 
it flops the immoderate difcharge of ulcers, efpecially when it is^ 
combined with the mangrove bark ; cures the aian^ in dc^s ; aod ' 
would probably anfwer well with the other reftringent barks for 
tanning leather. 

The mountain dog-wood tree differs but very little. It grows 
to a more confiderable (ize, infomuch that it may be had, of alm(^ 
any dimeniions, for plantation ufe. Its timber is of a rather 
darker complexion, but efleemed not inferior in durability. 

193. Yeixow Nickar. — Guilandiainermis^femlmbusJlavefcenUbus. 

194. Grey Nicikar* — Gullandia fpinofa^ femtnibus cinerds. 

The feeds, bark, and roots of both thefe fpecies, which are ex- 
tremely common near the coafl, are thought to be aftringent, and 
are fometimes adminiflered in gleets. The Indians and Negroes 
chiefly apply them to this intention ; aflfirming, that they purge off 
the diforder, and likewifo reflore and flrengthen the parts. 

Thefe plants are common alfo to the Eaflern regions ; and the 
feeds are faid to be made ufo of by the women in Egypt and Alex* 
aiidria, by way of amulet, flrung in necklaces, and hun^ about 
their children, to guard them ^om forcery. 

The grey nickar makes a good fence. 

1^5. Canker^ 
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195. Canker-Bbrry. — Solanum ere£lum^ bacciferum, caule tereti 

actdeatijimo. , . 

The tberries of this plant are bitteriih, and efleemed very * fer« 
viceable in fore throats. . .; . • 

.196. Bastard LiGNUM-viT-flB, — Polygflla. 3. Browne, p* 287. 

There are fev^eral fpedes of x}ci^ poly gala ; but I take this, which 
was examined by Mr. Robinfon» to be the baftard lignum-vit^e^ foUqd 
in the Sed Hills, near Spaniih Town, whofe feeds are impregnated 
with a fine aromatio oil, endued probably with great medicinal 
virtaes^: but it requires a'farther inveftigation. If it is what isher^ 
iuppofed, th&:wbddlrdiemb]BS the gum«guiac in tade, and is applie^ 

to the fame porpofes; : • i 

.... ' . ' ' ' . ■• 

197. CpwiTCH, or GowHAGE. — 5Vr/W(9i/r/w. 

Sir Hans Sloane 1 tribes tbisj fp^des af3fiQng .the /^fio/^c?//^ Br^v^ne 
mentions three fpecies ; the third of which is the tragioy witli. hairy 
leaves, caufing a violent itching when handled. The two nrlt are 
ip^ell known,' -both in Gri^at-Britaift^ and America, for the.U|c$ ^kOl 
produced by the villous coat one their beans or. pods., .A iyrup, pre- 
pared with this hajry covering, is very|efic^ual in df (Irwing 
wprms ; and 5 virions inf^fion ftf the' podp (twelv^ |p. a qi^t)^is af* 
.firmed to be a pov^j^rfwl yenf^f dy- in dropfie^j "yi^ root^of all the 
fpecies ^re an exce^nt; aperient apd diuretic ;..^pd>; boiled /in oil, 
.the|r ^faid to igiv< relief (e]Ct^.^nally applied}^ in gouty uafliKnma- 
.tionsy and the. St. Anthony V£r($»:- In worpKafes, the cowitch ^s 
ibmetimes adminiflere4 ^it)i nsielailesu a^d thfe.clatifiejlj^ge c^ 
worm-grafs. 

» I. ^ i ^ J ^1 *i 

. ipSx J^tJ^jHioOF^ or Drtc^ma n's^Laud anum. — P^florjOfJo^ 
lils tenwmbus^ irinervUs^ bicarmbus^ lunatisjfeu ant'eriorVJbiufo. 

. The iVfup and di)Ct>^ion' of tbjs plant are ufed inftead ol>* and 
found to anfwer all the purpofes for which^iyf^jp of jpoppi^s and 
liquid laudanum are ufually adminiftered. The flowers are applied 
•to'thefamo ^ inceni)k)nV 'inf^fe'd dn^ or .^uedoi .^^ iaiwdnlrQP»^ 
diately :with,| vi.»CjCrr./jpttats;.i;|nd t)ii^ fPW^f!?^^ 1?.^?^^^ ^" 
e^bftual, -ealy narcotic. 
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1 99. Rest- WooTJ. -*- Rodium. 

The rofe-wood is found in St. Ann's^ and moft tully parts oh the 
South-coafl, grows to a condderable fize, and is confidered as oi» of 
the moft valuable timber-trees in the ifland. The wood is white, 
cf a curled grain when youngVhut gi-ows of a dirty, clouded afli^ 
^oiour with age, b^arrs a line poliih, sod has a moft agreeable fuelL 
The jpounger trees are frequently cut down for fire- wood* Tbejr 
are full of refin, burn very freely^ and with a ddightfiil fhigrancy. 
%Tie wood is heavy, and much valacd» by , the cai»iiet^inake!rs«. The 
berries are' of an oblong form, and haw much of the taAc of 
iralfam-copaiba. I fhall b^ to refer to what hias been faid ef the 
amyris; and to recommend thefe trees to furth/er experiment; The 
Negroes, in thofe parts where they abound, may give fatisfadory 
information of the tree, known to them by the name of oil^tree^ as 
'well as the fcafcn of the year, and ttaiiner of 'extrading-^the 
balfaiii. 



1 • - 



«o6. Pmic«ty Br^bila:, with. f«aootH> jowUeayesw '^Brahi^.fr^ 

• ' ^is IHnife was fsrnid near Port Antonio, in Porfiand^ The fruit 
Tiis '^tf i^ fla^un irtifl' much of the appbarance, t)f the> Bttro|»tati 
pjbm!. ' 'IVis'roondilh, l&eculfent,. wrilbcular, ftf «tbe (iie .tff' a 
*walnu4' p^Vht; IrenieUargcr^ and cd\r<r<>d ^Jch a Kgweoos, Mi^^ 
nut-fh^' i^Vfea^ iinbiifh^ ^He p6lj} Qnd'fkiD- <sfctheifr«i, ^l« 
^aifc-red'dolbort' Wife' leaves ' and" footrftttlks, aU of a> pjdo gre^. 
Thi? ^aiiir'riife to^he hnght of '«Me feet* ibt upwM^^" 
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PLUM-TREES. 

"' -th^^iiumsj coiri thts irfahd; ^t* ^y*fy;ll»f6ri6r 
in goodnefs to thofe" of Eurojpe : mdft of them bcAfJft Wy of 
;the fecfd ind'ttifr, with very fittie pulpor j«ii}c'b«lW|«fii i fiiall 
'lAtetib'n't'hb'txidffiJbted. '■ ' - :r<r^iv■^ ■:■:■.■ . u ■ .: S.u .. 

I .i!'-;.f;'.;<: ,-.;'" f. :..■.{:'■ ..'.).); .-/iuihr .[l-hii ,,.: .- , rr ; .A Inv : 

'••• iliis-isW <tf & ijibft efteeirtd.^ia'is'tofewM/ pleafatit- -'• - 
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202', Tov-)t\i or Plvm.---- MyrobafdfHiS ^h^^ 

. 203. Maiden Plum, — Comfcladia. ; ^ ^ - : 

The fruit is eatable, though not mviting, - The wood is hard, of 
a fine grain, and ^reddi^, colour, but adapted only to the fmallec 
pieces of workmanfliip, beiog only three or four inches diameter. 
Th^ fruit ia aboyt t^e'iize ofthq black^cherry ; it turns black when 
it )$ !r>per dnd has a fweetlHi and apt unpleafaut ta(le. 

204. Damsok Plum* i— Chryfopbyllum^ fruStu minori glabro^ 

The friiit is full of milk, and retains it even in its moft perfeft 
ftate; biit although it is rough and aftringeiit* before the fruit 
ripens, yet^ when it comes to full maturity, it is fwaet, gelatinous, 
with an agreeable clamminefs,^ and is very much^^fteemed. .The 
Juice of the fruit (a little before it is perfe<SUy rip^), being mixed 
vvith a fmall quantity of orange-juice, binds the body in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, and doubtlefs would make a powerful remedy 
on many OQC^iions.. But Browne doubts, whether, if it was in«- 
fpiflated by fire, the native aufferity of 'it 'might not be greatly di* 

inioi(he4« 

' ." .. . •/• ' *.' .f " ' ' ' '• . ' . ' , 

205. Gocco pLUAf. — T Chryjobalanth fruMjUf. - '^ 

This is very cop^moif iu Portland and Carpenter*s Mountains', 
and feems to thrive beit in a cool, pioift foiU It grows to the height 
of (ixorfevien f^et, aii4 b^ars^a fruit not unlike the Engli(h plum 
in iize and (hape. Of thefe fome are red, fome white, and others 
black. Without any efiential difference in the ihrufas of either fprt« 
The fruit is perfedlly infipid, but contains a large nut, inclofing a 
tcernel of very delicious iavour^ which makes up abundantly for 
the infipidity of the pulp^. The fruit of the feveral complexions 
mentioned have beep preferved with fugar, and fent by way of 
prefei^.'to ^rope; but the red and black kinds are generally 
preferred. 

206. Yellow, or Jamaica Plum. — Spondlas^ folih finnath^ 

cvatisj cortice rubenti. 

^ 207. Hog-Plum. — ^ SpondlaSyfoliis paucioribusy nitidis. 

It is not eafy to determine, whether thefe two trees are Yariatlons 
only, or different fpecies, they fo nearly fefemblc each other. They 
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rife to a very confiderablc height, whether they are planted iu tlie 
lowlands or mountains. , 

They produce alarge, yellow fruit, of a rankifh fmell, but very 
pleafant, tart tafte. Hogs and flieep devour very greedily all that 
fall ripe upon the ground. Dr. Barham mentions, that, after a 
violent fever, an inflammation and fwelling fell upon both bis legs, 
attended with a pitting, as in the dropfy. A Negroe undertook to 
cure him, when feveral of his own applications had failed ; and im- 
mediately brought him the bark of the firft-mentioned. fpccies, 
with fome of the leaves ; with which he made a bath ; they im- 
parted a ftrong tiiifture to the hot water, giving it the polpur of 
claret. The doftor kept his legs imraerged. in it as long as he was 
able, covering them with a blanket) had them rubbed very well 
afterwards with warm napkins, and carefully wrapped up ; and, by 
repeating the operation five or fix times, he became perfectly, re- 
covered, and found his legs reftored to their full ftrength and ufe. 

« 

2|08* Prickly Yellow Wood. — Zanthoxylumy caudlce fpinofd, 

ligno fubcroceo. 

This is common in mod parts of the ifl^d. It has a leaf like 
theJI^ngliOi a(h. The outfide bark is brownifh, fet full of protu* 
berances, about an inch or two inches in length, and As thick as a 
man's finger, at the extremity of which is a (hort, (harp prFckle* 
The wood is extremely yellow, and reckoned a good timber. 



» • 



'2og\ Prickly White Wooi>. •*- Zantoxylon^ caudice j^mojdy ligno 

albido. 

This grows like the other, only the inner wood is very white. 
The flowers are fmall, and fucceeded by bunches of triangular, 
black feeds, which are hotter than Giiiney pepper^ The Negroes 
take them as a remedy for the colic; and a decoAion of the root> 
for gonorrhoeas^ 

2IO. Yellow Hercules. '-^ Zantoxylotif arbor aculeata^ Jhe 

Hercules. 

This fpecies Browpe confounds with the firfl:-mentioned ; but it 
is much ih.icker fet with pointed, protutverances, and they are of 

much 
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much greater lebgth. The name giv.eo: to it vas. founded on the 
refemblance it was fuppofed to bear to the club of Hercules. The 
wood isr very yellow^ The bloflbms have fome iimilitude to thofe 
of the cajfia^ula ; aiter them follows the pod, in ihape and big- 
Befs like a man- s thumb. It is firft green, .then red, and jvhcn ripe 
tiirns quite black, eoqtaining three or four fiat c)r compre;fled {eeds» 
The freih root, finely fcraped, and applied by way pf a poultice,. 
will cleanfe the fiwleft ulcers, and heal'them. The bark is (bme- 
what aromatic. The wood of this, as well as the firft-mcntioned^ 
are thought by many to be very proper for dying ; but no experi- 
ment (as I am informfed) has a& yet been made with th^ni,. 
to determine how far they are valuable in this refpedt. They are 
generally confidered here as timber- trees, and ufed as fuch in; 
buildings. 

211. SttRUBRY Goat-Rue,, with round, afli-coloured leaves. — Ga^ 
Ar^j fruUcofaj. mnjpinojaf fraxini folia rotundiore. 

' < This plant grows chiefly ia the lowlands* near the fea.; It, is 
&^po£bd,. that the leaves, would produce a: ^"s^ ,not inferior to :in-<^ 
digo; an^. if this fliouM be demonilrated by experiment, it feems 
preferable for cultivation in many parts of the lowlands, as it may^ 
be raifed,. with little trouble, ia dry aod poor fbiU^ wherp the in- 
digo plant cannot be brought to thrive 

. .: It riieS' t& the height o£ fix or feven feet, the trunk of a dark a(h 
colour, and bears many long, cylindrical pods, full of feveraC 
oblong, oval feeds,, by which it might eafily be propagated.. 

2r2. FusT^CK. — ^MdruSy.foliis obtongis acutisy Ugno citnhoi 

« ,'<•» •■■-.« >•? 

This is one of the moft valuable trees in the ifland,. whether we 
confider itsufe in dyings or the excellence of its tiiraber ; the latter 
quality, indeed, has proved fatal to fo many of them, that, un- 
lefs care is taken to propagate f«om the feed, it is .likely to became 
very fcarce. The fruit, in fize,. colour, and fhape, relembles the 
white mulberry ; it is in perfection in Mgrch and April.. It is 
iubaflringent, cooling,, zn^ makea an excellent gai^le for (ore 
mouths and throats. Th? afhes of. the wpod yield a fait, whi^ch^, 
given to thp qu^tity of ten grains,, with mithridate, for three on 
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four fucceilive ddyd; is btgkly cecommoided by foolc authors for 
the gout and rheumatifra* 

It is painful to reflect on the vaft number of Jthcie^ and other va« 
luable woods in the ifbmdj which have bttn seumaUy cut down, for 
burnings and other trifling purpoies; for which xttiiny other tre€9» 
of lefs worth, ^ould have been equally fit* Tim de^aftation if 
§6 inconfiderately made, and fo e&teuilve, that, the whole clafi 
might, by this time, have been exteraiinated fiiom Jamaica^ if the 
birds and other animals had not repkniflhed it, in the Icfs frequented 
parts, with young plants. 

Thus much may be faid for the fettlers ; thrt, upon opetiiitg land for 
a plantation, it is ncceflary to clear the whol^ wood away; which k 
not the cafe in forming paflure grounds; bnt when the coniideratioQ 
happens, which trees (hall be cut down^ and which fpared, fuch a crowd 
is found, of what are valuable and ufeful for. fome or other important 
purpofe, that the choice is difficult. Yet, as moft cfkates arie poflefled 
of wafte land, what defervcs to be recommended is, the planting nurfe* 
ries of the *mo^ ufeful t/ees on fuch lands ; which if any number of 
perfohs were to do, the (everal fpecies would* ibon be ^iiipa^atcd by 
birds, and other means, in mofl parts of the ifland, where, iUt prefcnt^ 
they are fcarce, or not to be met with ; and, at a fmali expence^ a fore 
foundation laid of great future profit; : . / ... 

2 1 3, Turkey Hlossom. — Tribulusfolils fex jugatisyjubaquatihus^ 

fiore amplo odor at 0. 

This plant is common about Kingiflon, and fome other parts ; it is d 
fpreading creeper, and grows luxuriantly. It is cultivated in gardens 
for the fake of its flowers, which have an agreeable odour. The 
fowls, particularly turkies, are fond of the blofl!bms, which are thought 
to heighten the flavour, as well as contribute to the fattening" of them. 

» * . 

214. Bastard Cedar. — Tbeobroma Jgllis ftrraHs^ fruSu mnori 

fcabro. 

This tree is peculiar to the low-lands, whete it adorns tfie pafturis, 
forms a neceflary (hade for cattle, and in dry fe&ibns firppHes them with 
food, from its leaves and (mailer twigs. On this account, fome have 
made regular plantations of it ; and the birds or rats take care to propa* 

gat? 
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gate It in all the (\maon^if^g hedges. Tl^ leaves reieinble the Eng^ 
Ikh hazel; theiruit leems to be of the iBulberry kind; it is green at 
firft, but turns black and bgrd in it$ ripe ilate* A little before it rl- 
peos, it has a plea&n^ fwpet tafte^ and is frequently eaten by the Ne* 
groes^ either t^w or boiled^ a^, ^a gte^ in. tbe^r broths. It is agi;eeable 
to cattle, ikcepi hog^, and^lts^ ^fi[^ ar^ faid to fatten upon it. The 
flowen are yellpwifliy and very odpiifi^r^at^, baviog much the fragfancy 
of the Englifli hawthorn blo£bm« The woqd is light, apdfo eaiily 
wrought, that it is generally uied here by coach and chaife- makers^ 
for their iide pieces. 

2i5» Job's-Tears. — ,Coix Jemimtus ovath. 

This plant ^jgrows wild every where ip the woods, and is excellent 
fodder for cattle. It has all the appearance of a reed, and rifes to the 
height of four feet, pr ^wards. If it h ^ £inie as that of thf; Archie 
pel^o, and ^bich. is cultivated aljfo io Spain and Portugal, the grain or 
/beds may he ground to floKur^i^imtde into a coarfe, but nouriihing»^ 
kind of^ead^ito which ufe it^i;^ Applied, by pioor peppk in thofir eounr^ 
tries, -n^iea ti foarpity^iiappens of other gnaiii. $lpaiie calls it thq. larger 
pannic gr^^ chiffing it with the Negr<Ne Gwney corn^ a«d Guiney 
wheat. The other ^[iecie3 of thr coixhas aogular feeds,. but equally 
appIicaUc to ibr fame uies. ia OBcowHiiy. T]b« ff^ds are ftrung .in 
necklaces for infants, in order to help dentition^ huit j^f^ll^Lpjeipiif^y for 
this purpofe I can fay nothihg. 
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2J;6^ Bfto^jp-x^EAFED Broom- Weed. — ^ida^himjiioryf^ih o%atit 

firratis alternls. 

^- .. • • t 

Tills is very common in all parts of the ifland,. and gro^;^ in f^xt 
very pooreft foil. It is tough, and, being generally at hand, ferves 
for brooms. 'lt*&emB-to .he foyniewkat of the malvaceous^ kind, the 
leaves ai^d: tender b/^(|^ jcqiijKtiiD4ng a large quantity of mucilage; v and 
lathering wji/ch watov .]ike. foap^ For this quality,, it is fometimes ufed 
in (having wafiies, by . :&ich -perfons as cannot conveniently bear the 
fmell ^ acnqi^oy ; i^^9{y . The larger tap-roots %ye fox tooth- 
fe:u(hfv6^r..^Jw»>iQgi*i>ft>t$ath fl^^ 

\ The^^ NegrOc^/i^OV^ )viicpbtlwir, cbildre^ ar^ fcaUgr,,p^ make a 
fcajth with the Icavieijpil^^kalife .their flwns^ and;make:Jhem thrive. It 

ha» 
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has unqueftionably other medicinal iifes, which, in the mukiplicity of 
healing plants, with which the ifland every where abounds^ are difre- 
garded. It bears a yellow flower, which opens every day about an 
hour before the fun comes to the meridian ; fo that this, and the mira^ 
iilisy or four o'clock flower, aire a fort of vegetable fun-dials, corref- 
ponding (where the days are fo nearly of equal length throughout the 
year) with tolerable exaftnefs to deternline hours or ilations of the fun, 
m the fore arid afternoon. 

21 y. Alligator Apple, or Cork-Wood. -^ Annona uUglnofa 

aquatica. 

It grows in great abundance about* the Southfidb lagoon?, and on 
the banks of feveral rivers. The fruit or apples afe large, and of a cold 
watery quality, cfteemed highly narcotic, and evdn poifonoiis ; but of 
the latter, we have no certain proof: when the/ arc Tip*, and drop into 
the water, the alligators watch their falling, and at the proper feafon of 
the year, are faid to fubiift chiefly upon them. They have a fweetifli 
tafte, but, perhaps, the crudity and coldnefs of their joice might make 
them a fort of poifon to the< ftomach in this dimate^ where even, me* 
Ions and cucumbers, ' not duly correded^ will fometSmes coavulie it|; 
The wood of this tree is fo extremely light, that it is commonly ufed 
by way of cork, to ftop jugs, bottles, and caiks i and it makes esccellent 
floats for fiflunjg' Ads. ;. - i 

218. Great Reed Mace. — Typha foHh fub-^nfi-formibus. 

This plant abounds in the lagoons, fwamps, and rivers, on the South 
fide. The leaves dried make good mats, and a convenient thatcht 
which will lafl: feveral years. . i..' »' 

219. Morass, or Morass Wesd. -^Grr^/^^/Zv/n. : 

This is very common in all the braCkiih rivers, and othier waters ; 
and is generally ufed for covering fifli, or aquatic plants, fuch as watei?^ 
crefs, and the like, that are fent feme diftance inland ; for it retains a 
great deal of moifture, which keeps them firefli and cool for a cbnfider*-* 
able time. Where it can conveniently -be obtliitied, it is very pfopcr 
to be laid roiind the tendet feed* of th* cacao/ for a few days tfter they 
are planted^ or about the young platltsj'ltttfisiltiikewiie be found a 

ufeful 
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ufefol wrapper for jars or pots offre^ Gutter, fent to any place remote 
from that where it is manufadured; as from Pedro's Cockpits to Spa- 
niffi Town or Kingfton. 

• . * * 

220, Turtle Grass. — . Aigafoliis angf^isftre linearibusi 

This plapt grows in moft of the iandjr (hallow bays round. the ifland, 

and is the favourite food of the manatee and turtle^ 

• • « 

221. Larger Turtlb Grass, with Fleshy Roots. — 41ga fo^ 

His plants anguftisy radice albd geniculatd. 

Is found in the fame places, and fe;rves the fame porpofes as the 

foregoing. .! . 

• • , - '. ■ • • 

222. Purging Sea Bind-Weed, or Scammony. — Convolvulus 
maritimuSifolnsnitidisyfubrotundhemargmatisy&c. Br. p. 153, 

223. Christmas GaiCibol. — Convolvulus PoHanthos gluber 

undique repens. Br. p. 153. 

The firft fpecies grows generally near the fea, and is very commcm 
in many parts of the ifland; it creeps a confiderable way, and throws 
out fome ihort foliated branches from ipace to ipace as it runs ; the 
leaves are beautifully veined. The root is a flrong purgative, and 
fometimes fuccefsfully ufed in dropfical cafes. The whole plant is full 
of a milky juice. 

The lecond is common about Spanifli Town, fprcads very thick 
about all the buflies near it; blooms about Chriftmas, and bears a great 
number of white fragrant flowers. All the parts of the plant are 
fmooth. 

a 

The milky juice of both thefe plants, boiled to a confidence, makes 
zfcammony^ proper for the fiiops. The beft fort is light, greyifli, ten- 
der, and brittle, of a bitter tafte, but flightly pungent, and faint un- 
pleafant fmelL 

224. Broom Weed. — Corela folils minonbus ovatis. 

This plant is extremely common. It grows in dry fandy places, 
fcldom rifing above two feet and an half from the root, and is converted 
by the Negroes into beefoms. 

" a 
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425. Mountain Bi^oom. — Chryfocdma 4rhorea ramojijfma ramuTt$ 

teretihm^ ^c. Br. p. 3 1 d. 

This is found only in the coldeft parts of the nioantauis. It refem* 
bles the Sncopeaa heopsii and h appUcabk to the iamf i}fe^. 

%%(>. Eboky. — Biya arhnefcensj ere^afpmofa: 

There arc two forts, the Wack and the white ; they grow every 
where in the Southfide fevanaahs. They be^or a flower, rcfemblin^ 
d)at of the Englifh^ broom ; feldom rifir above i & &et^ and in the largefi' 
pttt of fibe ftei» da not exceed 5 iach^s dian^eten It is 9 fine timber 
wood^. has z* fmooth even grain« which takes a good polifb, and b very 
proper for bed-pofts, and a variety of turnery ware; for thefe purpofes 
the black is generally preferred, whofe heart is the complexion of jet. 
There is If kewife a baftard ebony, called mountain ebony, which is of 
a dark brown* An oil diAJJijed from their wpp4 is i^id tp cure the 
tooth-ache,^ applied wldi Gottoi}^ The fmaller ^wigs of each fpecies are 
m commoir uie ^makivg brooms,, md ro(]s fop the corrediio^ of de- 
l^wiuwt flave^^ 

J 27. Basxst WlTfjE. — T\>umefortia recimata, d^fa, ^t MrJutM^ 

foJifs ovigtisr&c^ Br., p. 169^ 

This-plaht,^ which feeras to have {bme affinity with the turnfole^. 
grows very luxuriantly^ and ftretches fometimes many feet from the 
xnain root It is commcHily uled in the country parts for making 
dung*ha!(ketSi^ 

228* Supple Jack* — Faulinia farmentojhj &c. Br. p. ai 2. 

This plant is very common in the woods. It has^ a ilender, lig* 
neous ftalk, and generally rifes to a confiderable height,r with the help^ 
of the neighbouring buflies. For its toughnefs and flexibility, it is 
ufually cut into junks, barked and ufed for riding fwitches^. and the 
larger pieces for walking-fticksi and many arc annually remitted to 
Great Britain.^ After being kept feme time, they become very brittle, 
and apt to fplit, unlefs i?ubbed now and then with oil. The juice of 
the leaves is a great vulnerary 5, and the fruit, or pea,, intoxicates fifli. 

There is another fpecies in the Leeward, or Weftern parts of the 
ifland. The junks are commonly known there by the name of cu^Joes ; 

I they 
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fhey ire perfe&ly ftraight, fmootb, and vi^diout knots. On "HAnch ^c 
count they might anfwcr better for a remittance; ^ * 

4 • 

129. BARiADOBs Cbdar. — Cedrela folns major^iius pinnath^ Hgno 

levi^dorat^^ 

This IS extremely cbittmoil iimong the interior moniitaincms ^arts, 
and grows to. a prodigious fize, being frequently Jbuild t>f ^ to 5 ftet 
diaiiicter at the bafe, and proportionably lofty. The timbet is full of 
a refihous fubftance ; it is light, eafily worked, and gives a fragraht 
friiell ; for which reafons, it has always been in cfteem for wainfcot- 
ting, arid a variety of cabinet ware. The jfhinglcs made frorti it ate 
extremely durable, ahd therefote reckoned the cheapeft covef Ingf of the 
kind. It is not fo well adapted for calks, cipecially for thofe intended 
to contain ipirituous liquors, which readily dil]R)lve and become im-- 
pregnated with tbe refin, fb as to acquire a ilrorig bitter tafte. It is 
the beft wood known for canoes and p^tiaguas, as well as for wherries, 
and all othei- vei]&ls, ufed for plying round the iflabd, pr In thtile feas, 
as the worm will hot invade it, fo long as the refin continues. The 
gUm, which may be eafily extracted from the tree, is trahfpafent, dif* 
folves iiv water, and very proper for the ihoemaker*s tife. 

230. Bermudas Cedar* — Juniperus folUlls inferieribus ternts^ fSi. 

Br. p. 362. 

This is likewife a native of the i&and and grow^ in molt of the 
higher parts of the Blue Mountains. It isjuftly admired fwits clofe, 
even grain, and agreeable fmell, and in common ufe for cabihet ware>, 
pencils, and other conveniencies. The gum, or refin, has an ahtipu- 
trefadive quality, and may l>e uied to preferve other fubftances from 
the erofion of worms and in&^s. 

"231. BAstARD Mammee, or Santa MaRia. — Mali perfica 
Mammea diSia^Jptc. folio longion arbor maxima ^ &c. SL Cat. 180. 

This is one of the talleft timber trees in the ifland, many of them 
exceeding 80 feet. The bark is aih-coloiired, and furrowed* 

As they rife ftraight and tapering, they have fonnerly been ufed for 
fliips mafis, and thought preferable, for their tougbnefs, to the fir or 
pine. They are likewife ufed for the fweeps and arms of fugar-mills. 

5 O 2 Barham 
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. B»h^m mentions, that a Spaniard, prefented him once with a green 
faalfam, of a beautiful colour, and plcafant fmell, which he faid was the 
fineft remedy in the world for frefh wounds, but could not tell from 
what tree* it was obtained. Some time after, a Negroe brought hkn 
fome balfam, exactly the fame in colour and fmell, which he got from 
the baflard mammee, andrthe doAor found it to be an excellent medi* 
cine; £ov, upon. diiiblving, and applying it to a frefh cut^ it healed the 
part with two dreffings. The Spaniards, when it is juft gathered, put 
it into, cafes made of the hollow joints of the trumpet tree, and call it 
the admirable balfam ; but it is for fome extraordinary virtues difco* 
yered in it,. that they have honoured the tree with a confecration to 
the Virgin Mary, and cbrifiened it after her name. 

23 z. Mammee. — Mammea. 

The two fpecies of this tree are good timbers, and much alike ; but 
their fruit differs. It is large, and round, but comprefled, covered 
with a thick ruflet coat. The pulp of one fpecies red, of the other 
white. The latter is the mofl efteemed, for, when ripe, itis perfedly 
lufcious,,and moft refembles the apricot in flavour, fo much indeed, as 
fcarcely to be diffinguifhed. T^e pulp of both forts is firm, before it 
is perfeftly ripe, and would make an exceeding fine fweetineat or 
prcfervc. 

It is faid, " that they who plant the ftone or feed of thefe trees, ne- 
*' yer Eye long enough to eat of their fruit." The foundation of this 
notion is, that they are near fifty years in growth from the time of 
planting, before they begin to bear. The wild hogs feed on the feeds, 

which are a very fattening diet for them. 

... , • ■ 

233. Mountain Guava. — PJidium arh&reum maximum^ foUis ova^ 

tis nitidis J Ugnofufco^ '&c. Br. 239. 

This fine timber tree grows to the height of 60 or 70 feet, and pro- 
portionably thick. Its wood is of a dark colour, jand curled grain, 
works eafily, and takes a fine polifh. It makes very beautiful walking- 
fticks, and is a proper article for exportation to Great Britain, where it 
would, doubtlcfs, be greatly approved of. 



234. BRASILETXa/ 
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234. Brasiletto. — Gafalpina arborea^ intrmis. 
Id. Id. Jpi^^f^* 

This grows in great plenty in xhoft: of the Southern rocky hills near 
the coaft. It is thought a very exeelleht timber, though in general of 
' firiaU diameter. The wood is elaftic, totigh, and durable, takes a fine 
polifh, is of a beautiful deep orange colour inclining to red, full of refin, 
and yields an excellent tin£ture by infuiion. 

Its ufe among the dyersls well known. 

The true Brajilian is a large tree, with a reddifh and thorny bark ; the 
leaves fmall, obtufe, of a fine (hming green ; the flowers a little fWeet, 
of a beautiful red hue ; the pods -flat arid prickly i containing two com- 
prelled feeds, like thofe of the gourd. 

There are two fpecics in Jamaica, one of which is equal in redncfs to 
the Brafilian, and containing, a red gum, or refin, of an aftringent tafte. 
The wood tough and flrong, and ufed by ^ the wheelwrights, who fay 
k makes the beft fpokes for wheels. A" decodion of the wbod is 
-thought to be flomachic. 

A red ink is made with the rafpings in the following manner: infufe 
them in vinegar, or fume flrong lixivium^ and* with gum arabic, or 
c&ihew gum, and a. little allum, put into a glazed earthen pot, gently 
fteep them for a few hours. 

Jt is fometimes ufed to colour tooth-brufhes. 

235. PiGXON WooD^or Zebra Wood. — « Arbor follis obkngo qva- 

Us Jpi dills alar ibtUi ^c. Br. p. ^68* 

. This fhrubby tree is generally found in the mountains. It rifcs to 
about I B feet in height, and rarely exceeds 5 inches in the diameter of 
its trunk. . The wood is hard, of a clofe even grain, bears a good po^ 
lift^.and is beautifully ftriped and clouded. It is often remitted to 
Great Britain,. and ufbd among the cabinet-makers chiefly for fincering; 

It refembles, in the coloiiring of the wood, what is called thd^ bread* 
nut in St. Ann*^; but the latter is a tree of much larger diameter; 
both are very proper for cabinet* work, and therefore valuable for ex- 
port. This is. not what is commonly called zebra wood, although; it 
well deferves the name, for the uniformity of itff flripes. 

The fpctcies' of zebra wood at prefent in efteem among tbe^ c^iiet^ 
makers, is brought to Jamaica from the Mofquito (bores it is of a moft 

lovely 
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lovely tint, and rkhly veined ; but not iri lifts like the pigeon wood:: 
the latter iniich better correfponds with the zebra fkin in the difpofi- 
tion of its ftripesj and the other feems to have the nearer refemblance in 
its general colouring and ground. Both of them arc exceedingly elo- 

, gant, and would probably give the beft effeQ: by a well-fancied intcf- 

• mixture, on fineered wosk. 

236. Smooth Acacia, or Ca&haw.— ^r^c/^ vel mimofa fruis^ 
. cofa^ inermisj diffufa major ^jloreJlavf> odoratjffimo. 

This tree grows to a large (ize, and is found in great ^iHidance iti 
: the neighbourhood of Pa&ge Fort, and the Brfdge River ih St. 
Dorothy. It is luxuriant, and fpreading. It Is efteemed a good tim- 
ber wood, and ufed for building fmall crafty and wharf piles* on ac* 
count of its being offenfive to the worn^ tough, aad lafting. 

The wood is of a firm grain, beautiful brown colour^ very glo(|^ 
when polifhed, and though it ftinks worfe than ajfafastida when fidb 
. cut, it acquires, by keepings a perfume, or agreeable odour, very finu* 
lar to that of the rofe-wood. It feems to be largely impregnated with 
a refin, which probably is not without fome valuable quality. Bo(k 
the bark and roots <^ this tree afford a red dye, at prefent unat«> 
r tended to. 

237. Manchineel, — Hippomane arhreum ladlefcens. firowue, 351^ 

This tree feems peculiar to the lowlands, and is rarely found at 

.any confiderable diflance from the lea. The wood makes very 

handfome furniture, refembling in appearance the EhglUh oak, or 

.wainfcot; but takes a finer polifli. The hewers ufually make a 

fire iround the root, and burn fome depth into the trunk, before they 

venture to cut it. The fire is fufFercd to prey upon it till veiy little 

! remains to be done by the axe. The fawyers and carpenters, who 

work it up, generally cover their mouths and noflrils with crape, in 

.order to exclude the finer particles from getting down their throats. 

Upon enquiry among the Negroes, I could not learn that they fof* 

fered any: inconvenience from drops of the juice, which were 4^:-? 

.cidcntally fpurted upon their ikin whtlfl they were employed iii 

felling-the; trunk, or hacking off the limbs: but they informed me, 

,that^ if auy .chanced to flie into their eye, it would give them .a fe- 

verc 
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yere p^iti for iev^aj hours afterwards^ occafioning ^n inflammation, 
which w&s relievable by applying lime-juice to the part. 

The ftorlcSi related of the fruit or apple of this tree, are cer- 
liainry jto be clafled amongft vulgar errors. The romantic tales of 
the early voyagers ^nd travelers into America have been copied by 
fiifierent writers; and the credibility of their relations, thus i)uilt 
Dpon a fetTijes of fuch frail authori^s, l;us at length been received 
a$ authentic and indifputable. Moil of thefe hiflorians affirm, 
that " the apple is lovely to the eye, pleafant to the tafte, but 
*< mortaji in its effeds ;** and that ** certain failors, having taken re- 
♦♦ fuge from fudden (hQvvers of rain under the branches of this tree, 
** were, terrij)jy bliflered in their fltins by the drops which trickled 
'^ froijOt tjic leaves, •' 

It is truei that the apple bears fome iimilitude, vje^yed at a fmall 
diftance, to the Englifh crab-apple; but the crab-apple was never 
faired for Ipvelinefs of afpedt. It feldom exceeds an inch in 
diameter » is of a yellowiffa colour when ripe, ^nd has fcarcely any 
pHip.at aU; the fruit confiiling of the outer fkin^ or rind; a pulp 
a|K)qt as thick as a wafer ; and then the ftone, or feed, which is 
perfectly hard and inedible. Its tafte is bitterilh ; and, when it is 
green, acrimoQ;ou$9 like the hulk of the ca(hew^nut; which muft 
aeceffarily render it 6> diiguftful» that noperfon could eat it in this 
ftate for pleafure. 

A g^itlepian of my acquaintance, ;who was fond of making ex- 
periments, tio fatisfy himfelf upon doubtful points, cut the green 
feuit ; and a fmall quantity of glutinous juicQ iffued out at the 
iKOund. He tafted this, and likewife the bark and leaf of the tree ; 
^ut could perceive only a flight a/tringency on his tongue. He 
then cut deeper ii)tp the bark of jthe trunk, ^nd tafted fome of the 
milky juice that oozed out. He obfervedthat.it Itiqgled his tongue 
gently, ;ind rendered his faJ/va thin and fluid. He afterwards 
tailed the fruit nearly ripe, and, chewing the riper part, fpund it 
perfeftly infipid. Froni thefe fafts it appears, that, when green, 
ji^se juice of the fruit is difagreeable from its acrimony, and, when 
Irjpe, for its infipidity. 

' Brx)wnj3' fays, that he has known many perfons who have igno- 
rautly ate of the fruit, which they had miftaken for crab-apples ; 

that 
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that they' generally vomited/ in a (hort tim^, and tohtinued'to-'c'am'^ 
plain of a burning heat in the mouth, throat, and ftomach, for fe* 
veral hours after. He adds, that he never had known any one to 
die by eating this fruit, though he had feen fome who had eaten 
nine or ten of the apples at a time; and that oily cmulfioiw and 
mixtures give fpeedy relief to thofe who are* difordered with 
them. Barham, indeed, mentions the cafe of ft 'Negroe man, wljtt 
ate feveral of them, with a wilful and premeditated defign of de* 
ftroying himfelf ; that he complained of great heat and burning in 
his ftomach, but could not vomit; tliat his tongue fwelled, his 
eyes were red and flaring ; and he was inceffahtly calling for water 
till he expired. Conlidering this Negroe*s intention to comttiit 
felf-murder,.as well as the fymptoms which followed,' I think' we 
may conclude, that he chofe the green, and not thfe Vipc fruit for 
the purpofe. ^ 

The white land-crabs are fond both of the leaves and fruit. But 
I have known perfons taken extremely fick at their itomachs after 
eating thefe crabs, and who were not relieved until they had dif- 
gorged, by drinkiilg plentifully of warm water and oil. I re- 
member a Negroe who continued ill for three days, from a meal 
he had niade on thefe crabs, but, without recourfe to medicine^ 
was relieved by natural evacuations downwards, and was perfedly 
well after them. 

Sir Hans Sloahe gives us an example of a turner, whofe eye be- 
came extremely inflamed and fwelled with' fome of the juice, 
which fpurted into it as he was felling one of thefe trees. Sir 
Hans ordered him to be bled, gave him a purge of extr. rud. and 
ordered him to wet his eye very oiten in cold water, and apply wet 
brown-paper continually, to cool the part. With thefe applica- 
tions he was cured in three days. 

He likewife fpeaks of a man who ?Xtfour of the apples, yet was 
not much hurt. 

It is plain from hence, that the trunk and unripe fruit contain an 
acrid juice, which operates like other materials- of the like nature, 
exciting heat,, irritation, and thirft, when fwallowed and received 
into the ftomach, producing fuch a pungency on tlie throat, and 
tender, nervous coats expofcd to its adlion, as' greatly to diforder the 

whole 
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v(^h ftai?iei aijd bring on very bad fyipiptoi^s, and fprnetimes 
death; but that the juice, when matured and conceded as we fihd 
it in the ripe fruit, lofe& much of this acrimony, and, though flill 
unpleafant in its operation upon the bowels, does not produce 
roortal effcds, unlefs perhaps in very v^eak and dejicate habits j but, 
as to thefe latter, I fpeak only from conjedure. .... 

That the. fruit jft^ould • fometimes produce violeiit irritation, and 
at other times be chewed, and even fwallowed, without any difii- 
greeable confequence^ can only^ be accounted, for by fuppofing, that 
perfops of ftronger or weaker habits are diiTereiul^ affeded by it ; ' 
and that the juices of the fruit may poffibly vary much in the dif-' 
ferent ftages of its advance to maturation, ,and until the exadl* 
time of its being thoroughly ripe, when, by a perfefl fermentation ' 
and concodion, their acrimony is almofl fubdued. It is' not un- 
likely alfo, that the.juices of this tree may be mqre poignant and^ 
cauilic in the hot months, than during the cooler feafons of the 
year, l^ecaufe the fap in thpfe months is more redundant and 
adive.- 

It 1$ well known, that goats, and even (beep (Tertre adds, ma-] 
caws), feed very greedily upon the fallen fruit, when it Ts in a ftate 
of perfect maturity^ and doubtle^ refblve it into wholefbme nou- 
rifhment. , : , 

Inftinft, which determines the choice of thefe animals, points^ 
out this as an aliment not baneful (at leaft to them) ; for they fufFer 
no injury fromit« . Barhamobf^rves, that,- however yenomous the 
crude juices of the tree may oe, they depofitc this quality fo foon 
^ they become concoded ; that the milk^ which Qozes out at the 
bark, hardens in time, and turns ^to a fine gum, which he admi- 
niftered inwarMy naany times, miftaking it for gum guiacurrij and 
not knowing that the Negroes, of whom he fcought it, had put a 
che^j upon him, and fpld hup the one for the other. But, after'he 
difcovered the fraud, and perceived no ill efFcdl refulting from it, 
nor any other than what the guiacum itfelf ufually produces, he' 
continued to give it,. .generally diflblved in rectified fpirit of .wine, 
making a tindure which the niceft eye could not diftinguifh' from 
tinfture of guiac/ r HeJ[n{ifts, that it poflcfles all the virtues* of the 
others and that he Iwd found.it, by experiencei to be a fpecific for 
You III. 5 P • ^ the 
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dropfy, tafryiwg oflT tM the watery humours by ftool and urin9» " 
oiily taking care, after the water was evacuated by the gum, to give 
a decoftion of contrayerva and fted, to fttengthen the lymphatic 

veflels, &c. 

The gum of this tret is moftly of a light- redd ifh, or yellowifli 
caft ; the gutacum^ moft commonly of a deep green, whin held up 
10 the light. The tindtare of the latter gives a tnilky appearance, 
when a few drops ate let fall into a gUifs of water, I believe the 
one has very often been ignorantly fubftituttfd for the other ; yett 
if Barham*s veracity is to be relied on, which I think k is, there is 
not much room for apprehenfions from the conlequence. The 
gum is moft plentiful upon thefe trees in the month of February; 
and it Is to be wilhed its lultuffc colild 'be more attrurattly examined * 
and put to the tell. 

Upon the whole of the fafts, t\hich 1 have either known, or Herie 
delivered, I find no fuflfigient grouTfd for the ftories related of this 
tree ; though, I readily coiifefs, thefe ii<?fions may hatie their -ufc, 
as cautionary to ftraggling failors, and others, againft fmarting for 
the rafh indulgence of a liqnori/h appetite dpbn ^eVy-dccafion; for 
they are too prompt to feat of any fmit thtit falls in thetr way, 
without knowing 6r coofideting the effed^ ft may.phiduce on their 
health. In regard tp the odour of the ripe fruit, it is fainti and 
far from being invitiiVg. 

237. Mahogany. -^ Cedreh, Jblns fimfath, flor'^Uf Jparjfsj ffgm^ 

graviori. 

This graceful and valuable tree, which furnifties a conftant 
ftare towards the annual exporfs from the.ifland, grew formerly in 
very great abundance al€>tig tli^ coaft^ but, having been almoft 
exterminated from . thofe, parts in ptoceft of time,, it is at prefenc 
found chlefty in the woodland, mdunlaiiious recedes, where ^aftr 
quantities of it ftill remain^ particularly ki the uncultivated diftridls 
of Clarendon, and tlie leeward parKhes.^ 

Jt thrives in moft foils, tut varies in it;s gpain dnd texture; Wh* 
grows in rocky ground is of fmall diameter, but proportionably of 
clqfer grain, heavier we^ht, and. more beaOtifuHy. vfeiped. What 
is produced in low/ rich^ and moift lauds is larger in dlmeniions, 

more 



4Ebote light and ponousv and I of jl pdler. CQftipktykvn TbU qQ^«- 
flitutes the difference between the Jamaica wood) aad that which 
is ooilc^d from the coaft of . Cuba and tb« ^niib Main; the 
Cornier ts moftly jfoqnd.;on idcky ca»iDen$:i€|$} thfi Uttei; is qo^t in 
Swim^ySmlff inac dki; ixfaktcnait The fuf)f J:i9r y^alue of ih^. J^^- 
mmca woody &t bcautjr^xcjlmint)^ ^riAndftxi ^ diH^biljty^ .;x^ 
thenfbve be tfafily accounted foe ; b»%3 as a^ |ar^ ,qM^9^^t(Fi of \^f^ 
and plank i& bcoi^bt frorU the Spaniih American co^$v to ,thi^ 
ifland, to be ihq>pcd from thmc4 to Qreat Britain, tl^edQaliera zf^ 
apt to confoimd.aU u»4jB[r the n^^eof Januiqi wood» ^bjch in 
fomc meafure hurts the crQ4il.of this ftaple j>roda£tioa^ :Tl^c, txff 
groves tall dnd&mU citing ol^aiph fixtj feet £u>tfi the fpur to the 
limbs; the iolttge i» -a b^Mtilul deepgr^ea^ and the appearaf^cq^ 
ittade by tbewlwlft. (fee, fo elegant^ that aone would be more 
ornamental for an avenue^ or to decorate a plantatiou* It generally 
bears a great number of capfula in the feafon. The flowers aro of 
a reddilh or faffron colour ; and the fruit, of an oval form, about 
the (ize of a turkey *s egg .""It is eafHy propagated from the feeds^ 
ami grows rapidly. Some of thoq luive reached to a moni^rous 
fize, exceeding diie hundred feet in height and proportipnably 
1)ulky. Onewascut, a few years fined, in St. FJixabeth'St which 
meafured twelve feet in. diameter, ^nd cleared t^ tl>e proprietor 
above 500/. oui^rency^ The value of it, either for fale# for u(e, 
or beauty, being fo grear, it is acnazing that it is not more c\])<» 
ttvated on wafte lands> of which every proprietor has fbme within 
his range. Thofe particularly, who have families, might by this 
means apply the worft part of their trails to produce i future for- 
tune for theip younger children. We may imagine the plenty of 
it in former timciB here, wfaoi it ufed to be cut up for beams, joifts, 
plank, and even (hingles. But it is now grown fcarce, within ten 
or twelve miles from the fea-coaft 3 and mud every year become 
ftiU fcarcer, and confequently dearer, unlefs nurfcries, or plan- 
tations, are formed of it in places where the carriage is more con- 
venient for the mackesL - , , 

In felling thefe trees, the moft beautiful part is commonly left 
behind* .The Negroe workmen raife a fcaffolding, of four or five 

5 P 2 feet 
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fieet elevation above the ground, and hack off the trunk, iwhich 

they cut up into balks. 

The part below, exteiiding to the root, is not only df largeft. di- 
ameter, ' but of a clofer texture than the other parts, moft elegantly 
diverfified'with (haites or clouds, or dotted,« like ermine, with black 
Ipbts; it takes the higheft polifli, with a iitigular lufire, fo firm as 
even to refleft objefts like a mirror. -This part is only to be come 
at by digging below the fpur to the depth of two or three feet, and 
ciitting it through ; which is fo ' laborious an operation; that few 
attempt it, except they are uncomtiionly curious in their choice, of 
the wood, or to ferve a particular order. 

Yet I apprehend it might be found to anfwer the trouble and ex- 
pence, if Tent for a trial to the Britifli niarket; as it could not fail 
of being approved of beyond any other wood,' or even tortoife-ihell^ 
which it moft refembles. ■ 

It feeds in May^ ^ . 



» V 



239. Sand-box., r— ij/i^r^j* 

This tree is cultivated chiefly for orxiament, and. tl^e fine (hade it 
yields. It loves a deep, rich foil, and thrived beft near water. It 
rifes to the height of about thirty -five or forty feet, and expands its 
4>ranches. to fuch a diilance, as fbmetimes to caft a fhade of fix^ 
.feet diameter. But, by reafon of the quickness of its vegetation, 
its parts are of fo loofe a texture, that a loud clap of thunder, or 9 
fudden guft of wind, frequently caufes the largeft boughs to fnap 
afunder. Nor is its trunk of any ufc, except for fire-wood. 

The fruit is flat and round, difpofed regularly into cells, each in- 
clofing a flat feed. When the feeds are taken out, the (hell, which 
is very firm, Is converted into a box for holding letter-fand. The 
feeds, roafted, purge upwards and downwards with great violence: 
they contain an acrid juice, which fcalds the mouth and throat, and 
are therefore very properly rejefted from the materia medica. The 
leaves are often applied with great fuccefs to the head in fevers, to 
mitigate, or remove, the pain and renfion in that part. 

' 246. French 
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240. French Oak* — Bignenia^ foliU watis, cor^tlsy Jtrnplicibus^ 

This beautiful tree is cultivated likewife for ornament by the 
curious. It thrives luxuriantly in the lowlands, as well as in the 

mountains, and is generally looked upon as a good timber«trce. 

• • • 

: '. 241. Jerxjsalem Thorn. — Parkenfonia aculeata. 

This is an ornamental, ihrubby tree, firft introduced here from 
the Spaniih Main,, for making inclpfures. It feldom grows to any 
confiderable lize; but it makes a beautiful appearance with its 
ilender (iliques, and is cultivated in many gardens. 

».. 241. *RiNGWORM*BUSHrf — CafftafiUquisquodrialatts^ Gfc. . 

Til is plant is iiow very common in moft parts of the South*iide. 
The flowers and juice of the leaves are compounded into an 
unguent for deftroying ring-worms* 

ff 

Z43. Yellow Thistle. — ^ Argemone fpinofum. 

This grows in all the fandy lavannah foils. The feeds are efteemed 
an excellent remedy in diarrhoeas and bloody fluxes. They work 
by ftool and voijiit. But the faculty deem them rather too draftic. 
The ftem pontains a milky, glutinous juice, which turns in the 
air to a fine bright, yellow colour, and, when reduced to confiflience, 
is not dlftinguilhable from gamboge. Iir very fraall dofes, it is 
probably of equal virtue given in dropfies, jaundice, and cutaheovs 
eruptions.^ 

Barham relates, that the feeds are a much ftronger narcotic than 
opiumj and, gives the following hiftory of their cffeils. A run- 
away Negroe, wholiad been fome time abfent from hismafter, lived 
by ftealing poultry, (heep, and' other flock. One night he came 
to the fti^ep-fold, which was guarded only by a feeble old man, 
and demanded a (heep. The old man, not being able to oppofe 
him by force, had recourfe to ftratagem, gave him good words, 
and inviteiJ him to fmoak a pipe 5 to which the other confenting, 
* he immediately ftepped afide to 'fill the pipe, taking care to mix a 
quantity of the feeds of this plant .imong the tobacco; and, before 

the thief had fmoaked it half out, he fell ' iutp a moft profound 

nap. 
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nap, twill was? cafHy^u^cd. The fame gmtlecaaii meutioivis, tbtt 
a fleer, having fudrfftftly * dmppfed down dead^ was opened, and 
fcveral handfak of Ihiailbed foutt4 "^ Ws. floma<;b; to . whicU he 
doubtlefs owed his death. It appears frpm hence, thajt, although 
dangerousin- a large quantity when received bxto the floqaaich, yet 
the feeds might be, on fome occafions, fafely ufed after the cnanuer 
of tobacco, and produce the fanie effe^s a* dpium^ which fbme 
ilomachs cannot bear in the iixialleft dole. 

244. BAYBEftRY, or Wild Clqve, -^ Caryophyllus. 

This is cooxtnoQ <o moft of tlw :We(l-In(iia Hlands, and grows to 
:a confidcrabk lize. It fills the woods with the fragrance of its 
leaves, which nearly refemble thofeof cii^namoii; and the- berries 
jigrce with the Orieftta) ekf/^ vory much both in form and flavour. 

*45. Stinking Eryngo, or Fit-Weed. — Eryngium Fatidum. 

All the parts of this pliant are reckoned very powerful anti-hyfte- 
ricks, and moft ufed by the Negroes and poorer Whites on all oc- 
cafioQB of that iiature. It is chiefly adminiAered in deco^ioo^, or 
infttfionft. 

246. Wild Olive. — Non-defcripi. 

The tree coounouly known by this name is remarkable for its 
-durability in the earth, or under water. A melafles ciftecu, made 
with it, after lying fourteen years, being taken up, was found en- 
tirely firm and undecayed. The wood is finely grained; and fo 
hafd, as to turn the edge of the workman's tools. I have fet k 
4own as a tuM^firipty cot knowing to what clafs it is referable, 
i>or having feen any naore of it than the wood. But I fufpeil it is 
the olive-mangrove, or bontia, of Browne, p. 263. 

^^v Am&\iEi.u, or c-^Gerafcantbus. Browne, p. 170. 
*^7« \ Pr , N CE Wood. 1 — Cordiajoli'u ovatls, mtegerrimif. L. Sp. 

. Thi§ is efteemed one of the beft timber -trees in the ifland. The 
%vood is of a dark-browu colour, and gently ftriped. It is tough 
and elaftic, and eafily worked. The tree rifes to a confiderable 
height, hn% feldom exceejds twenty or thirty inches diameter ; ef- 
. pecially 
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peoially in the lowlands, where it is txidft: common. The flowers 
are whtte» grow in great numbers at the extremity of the branches, 
are very odoriferous, and coiitinae upon the tree till the fruit falls 
ofFa The coopers fometimes make hoops for fugar hogflieads with^ 
the young ones« It is certaiuly an excellent wood for cabinet-ware*. 
Ab oil is extra^ed from it, not inferior to roiium^ having the fame 
fcent^ ufe, and virtues. 
a4&. Watek^oats, or Tare-grass. — Zizania fannkula 

^ufa^ L. Sp, PL 

This plant is commoa in all the lagoons. It is alfo found in th^: 
fwampy grounds ^ North- America ;, where the Indians cat the. 
grain, inflead of rice.. 



249. Watbr Arsow-head, or G^^zhX American Arrows- 
head. — Sagittaria^ foUis maxlmis^ &c. Browne, p. 345, 

This plant is very common about moft of the ftagnating waters in: 
the ifland, and particularly thofe near the Ferry. It is alfo, like the 
Zizania^ found in North-Am^ica,. where the Indians drefs and eat^ 
the roots. • 

250. Chaw*stick, — Rbamnus Jarmeniofus foliis ovatts^ 

Browne,, p* 172* 

The hark cf' this plam: is of a pleaiant, bitter talle, and' ralfes a^ 
great fermentatiot^ iiithe faliva^ or any rich liquor with which itr 
is agitated. It gives a flavour to the fmall diluting drinks in com- 
mon ufe here; and is an excellent dentifrice, whitening and pre- 
^rving tlie teeth better than: moft others, and anfwering the pur* 
pofes as wellof ^ brufti, as a tooth-powder upon this occafioii. It is^ 
like wife fuppofed a good antifeptic, from the quantity of fixed air 
cohtamed in it. * * 

I have DOW tcHfiplcated a ftimmary of thofe trees aiid plantsi:^ 
which, I think, appear in general to be the mofl ufeful in refpof^ to^ 
commerce^ and th^ accommodation of fcttlers, not omitting thofe 
medicin&lpn'apBrtiei for which they Irstve been cliiefiy dtflingvi{h^.. 
Ic tvouU be far too-great a talk for me toi attempt & complqat nwti^ 
r^4fW/V4;.iiifilpdiug all tihefanative plants in the ifland, I muft* 

hcg; 
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beg to refer the Iri-quifitive reader to the Bulky colleaioil ptibliftied 
by Sir Hans Sloane, and the fupplemental labours of the mgehious 
Dr. Browne, to whofe work I am largely indebted -for many of the. 
foregoing remarks and defcriptions. 

I have obferved no regular order ia the difpofitiou of gmra and. 
Jpea'es. An omiffion of this fort, I apprehend, will be readily ex- 
cufed; as the fubfequent index will enable ev^ry reader-to find the 
fubjeft whofe qualities are defcribed in the catalogue. • » . 

The fubftances next-mentioned may be taken coUeaively with 
the preceding ; though, for the fake of proprietyj I have given 
them a detached place diftin<a from the vegetable tribe. 

251. Marine Salt 
Is eafily raanufa<SI:ured, upon all the falina's in this ifland, by ex-, 
folation. This article, as I have before- mentioned, was formerly 
a very confiderable part of the annual ^;{port, till other compao- 
dities of greater profit were undertaken. On fome parts of the 
eoafts it is ftill made, chiefly by coftiop, for the ufe of a few parti- 
cular eftates. In a large work, whether by exfolation in pans> or by 
boiling (where a confiderable number of cauldrons are ufed), the 
water may be very conveniently thrown in, by means of a fmall 
wind-fail pump. After being boiled to a granulation, it is flowed 
in baflcets, which are fufpended in an airy, (haded place, to let the 
bittern drain off; after which, it is fit for confumption. 

252. Petrifying Water. 

Many fpriugs in the mountains are of fo petrifying a nature, 
that I have fcen very excellent hones, made with pieces of hard 
wood, properly ftiaped and planed, then laid to foak in fuch water 
for feveral months, until the ftony particles had lodged firmly in 
the pores ; after which, they had all the appearance of real ftone, 
and were made ufe of accordingly for ibarpening razors and pen- 
knives. 

253, Nitre. 

-Large quantities might probably be obtained froin thoie caves 
where the bats have depofited their dung^ as in the grotto of St. 
Anne, where there are many dozen part^oads of this filth* The 

I nitrous 
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nitrous ihootfe, or cfflorfccencies, are feen in great abundance about 
all Hone and brick buildings in the ifland, near the fea, where tlie 
mortar, or plaifter, has been tempered with brackifti water ; and 
they very fpeedily demolifli prints, or other paper, placed in con- 
taft with them. 

253. Marble. 

The wVitift fiiell-marble is confounded with the lime-ftone in this 
ifland ; it is mofl common in all the hills and lower mountains ; it 
lias a finooth grain, and takes a good polifli. There are found veins 
of black and white marble in feveral parts of the country, but none 
have as yet been worked. The common lime-ftone is of various kinds, 
but the fliell-marble above-mentioned makes the heft cement ; and, 
when compounded with a (harp, clean fand, and frefli water, acquires 
in time a folidity equal to ftone. The lime, when properly burnt here 
in fianding kilns, is not inferior lo any in the world, either for build- 
ing, or tempering fugar ; notwithftanding which, fome planters, ra-^ 
ther than be at the trouble of manufafturing it properly, import their 
lime, at a confiderably greater expence, from Briftol. Moft of the 
planters, who ufe the Jamaica lime, burn it in circular, conical piles, 
ranging the ftrata of ftone and wood alternately from the bottom to 
the top, which they bring to a point. In the Northfide parifties, where 
the fugar, from richnefs of land, is often foul and difficult to granu*- 
late, and. the trumpet trees grow in fufficlent abundance, it might an* 
fwer well to burn their temper-lime intirely with this wood ; and, by 
making ufe of a ftanding-kiln, a lefs quantity of fuel would fuffice. 
The afihes, mingling with the lime, would add greatly to its jftrength 
and efficacy in refining and purging the fyrup. 

It is certain, that our planters here are not fo provident as they 
ought to be in the choice of lime, and in the tempering of their fugarsr 
In the Windward Ifles lime is not manufaftured, by reafon of the fcarcity 
of fuel ; they import moft of what they ufe from BriftoL . The great 
error with us in Jamaica confifts in not burning our temper*limc in 
ftanding-kilns. Some gentlemen, who ufe kilhs of this fort, find their 
lime not at all inferior in ftrength to that which <:omes from Briftoh 

VouIIL SQ ^^^ 
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Tfaefe kilnSy like reverberating furnaces, confine the heat, and keep 
it up to fuch a violent glow, that one half lefs fuel is neceflary 
than in the conical or French kiln before-mentioned, made in open 
air, with circular layers of wood and ftone, piled one upon anothef. 
This form, and their having no inclofure, expofe .them to a con- 
tinual diffipation of heat ; infomuch, that the ftones, which are 
ranged near the exterior parts of their circle, are never thoroughly 
burnt, and often fcarcely at all afFeded ; they confume a prodigious 
quantity of wood ; and confequently, fo large a portion of diicordant 
vegetable falts is intermixed with the lime, as to render it weak, 
and lefs fit for the purpofe intended in the boiling-houfe, where the 
moft cauftic lime that can be procured is found to anfwer heft. The 
conic kilns are well enough contrived, whcrt a large quantity of lime 
is wanted for carrying on a building ; as they are fet up on diflferent 
fpots, where fuel and ftone are moft abundant. But every capital 
plantation ought to have a ftanding-kiin, appropriated folely for mak- 
ing temper-lime, and no other ; what is required for carrying on ftruc- 
ttires, or making repairs, it would be more advifcable to huy, than to 
cxhauft the materials adjacent to the kiln for thefe plirpofes. Or, en-- 
couragement might be given to inferior fettlers to build (landing- 
kilns, and prepare lime for temper, in a Ikilful and careful manner, fo 
as to become a fort of fixed marketable commodity, and article of re- 
gular traffic,^ for fupplying the fugar efiates; for, if itfliduld be Co 
conftitutcd, and fold to them at a certain reafonable price, it would 
te found to indemnify thefe fettlers foi- their pajns bellowed upon it ; 
^nd caufc a very great improvement in the quality of our Jamaica fu- 
gar, Lime-ftone, in common with all other calcaribus fubftances^ 
contains, a large porti<m di fixed air ; the prefence of it nrakes them 
what is called mild^ and the deprivation of it, by means of fire, renders 
them caujiic\a\ . This explains the change of mild, calcarious earths into 
quick lime, which is efFwftcd by expelling the fixed air that naturalized 
them. It is found by experiment^ that foft water is a much more pow- 
erful diflblvent of quick lime, than hard water, at the fame time that 
it covers and meliorates the harihuefe of its tafte. 

What is made with diftilled water is by far the moft pungent, and 
yet the leaft difegreeabic 5 whereas,, what is prepared With raw, pump-- 
WAter^is^.extrejnely.harfli and naufeous, without being proporiioriably 

1: iiUpreg- 
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impregnates with the acrimony, 6y ftrtfngtH of the qtlick lime. Where 
diflilled water cannot conveniently be had, rain watery freed by filtra- 
tion of its impurities, may, with equal efficacy, be fubftitoted in its 
room. 

Different kinds of quick lime are found to impregnate water with 
different degrees of ftrerigth ; but a diverfity in the menjruum in which 
it is difiblred, appears alfo to vary it confiderably. In order therefore 
to procure what is of the fitteft quality for the boiling-houfe, it is full 
as necefiary to be careful in the choice of water, as of the lime-ftone. 
In Jainatca it is ufual to throw a quantity of quick lime into privies, 
that are grown offeniive, in order to fweeten them ; which purpofe it 
very fpeedily and mofl effeftually anfwers^ by abforbing probably thfc 
mephittc particles. In Madeira it is thrown on the corpfes buried in 
churchy to accelerate their difiblution, and prevent noxious efHuvia. 

254. Free Stone. 
255. Agats. 

I have occa^nally ipoken of their varieties generally remarked here *# 

256. Refining Clav. 

257. Potters Clay. 
258. Pipe Clay. 

The firfk is ufed in claying Mufcovado fugars, as well as for a bet- 
ter fort of earthen ware, manufaftured by the Negroes. 

The fecond is more frequent, and fupplies the inhabitants with wa- 
ter jars, and other convenient veffels for domeftic ufe. It is likewifc 
moft proper for tiles, and drips. 

The third fort is common to many parts, or at \t?.^ a fpecies of it. 
In Sixteen-mile-walk, the foil in general is a reddilh clay, upon dig- 
ging into whicli a fmall depth are found detached veins of a white clay, 
refembling that from which tobacco pipes are made ; it bears the fire- 
well, and might doubtlefs anfwer in manufa^ure. 

259. Aboo Earth. 

This is chiefly found in marley beds, running in veins of various co- 
lours, but generally anfwering to that of farrounlliii; lay^ri : it is 

♦ Vol. II. p. 66. 

5 Q 2 . apparently 
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apparently fmotb, unfluous, and fomewhat cohefivCt of a fwoetifii 
tafte^ and dilTolves readily in the mouth. Some Negroes get fuch a 
habit of eating it in excefs, that it often proves mortal to them, by 
entering into the circulation, and obftruding the capillary veflHs. 
Dr. Browne fays, it has even been found concreted in the glands, and 
fmaller ve^els of the lungs, fo as to become perceptible to the touch. 
It breaks the texture of the blood entirely, brings on a wafting of 
the fiefh, a general depravation of all the organs, and a lingering but 
certain death. Notwithftanding which fatal confequences, there is 
fomewhat fo bewitching in this pradice, that It has been found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to wean any from it, who have been addided to 
the ufe of it for any length of time. 

In regard to the other fofiile, and mineral fabftances found here, 
I refer to Browne's Natural Hiftory , who has claflcd them in regu- 
lar order. 

260. European and North American Herbs, Koots, and 
Fruits, cultivated in this ijland, where ^ from their fr ft vegetation^ 
they may be <onfidered as naturalized produSlionu 

« 

Apple \a\ Burnet. 

Afparagus [^]. Burarge. 

Artichoke. Carrot. 

Baum. Cabbage [c]. 

Bafrf. Cauliflower \d\. 

^eans. Carduus. 

Beet. Clary. 

Buglofs. Celery. 

{a] Several varieties of this fruit hare been cultivated in the cooler diftruSb, particularly in 
the Liguanca Moiintains, where they ieein to thrive beH-, and bear large and wdl flavoured 
frait, but in no great abundance ; the trees ihoot too much into wood. 

\h\ This grows to a moderate lize; but not fo largess in Europe: nor is it managed pro-» 
perly, to raife it in perf*e<^ion, for it is never laid deep enough, nor reguliarly cropped. Sir H. 
Sloane mentions the wild fort, or maritlmui^ crajiore filio^ as indigenous to this ifland ; it is 
probably the fame as what i» cultivated at Montpelier^ Gibraltar, and Minorca^ and might be 
propagated here in great perfe<5lion, as it has been found by experience to thrive only in warm 
climates. 

(f] Thefe grow to greater perfection than in England : I have feen heads of enormous fizc 
and weight produced in foil juft cleared from the native wood, on the North fide, poifefSng an 
extraordinary fweetnefs, and remarkably Hrm and compact, 

[d\ Thefe do nqt attain to any condderable bulk. They are (bmedmes brought to Kingdoa 
ourket, from the Liguanea Mountains. 

Creis« 
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Crefs. 

Cucumbers. 

Efchalot. 

Endive* 

Fennel. 

Fig [4 

Ground Ivy^ 
Garlic. 
Grape vines. 

Hyffop. 

Horfe-radiih. 

Hafel. 

Lavender. 

Lettuces. 

Leek. 

Liquorice. 

Marigolds. 

Marfli-mallow. 

Marjoram. 

Mints. 

Muftard. 
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Melons. 

Mulberry Carolina [/]. 

Mulberry Virginia [/]. 

Onion. 

Parfnip. 

Parflep 

Penny-royal. 

Purflane. 

Peas. 

Potatoe, 
Peach [gj. 
Quince [>&]. 
Radiihes. 
Rue. 

Kofemary. 

Rofes*. 

Sage. 

Saffron. 

Savory. 

Scorvey-grafs* 

Strawberry [/J. 
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[^] This thrives very luxuriantly in thclow-lands, bears wclj, and produces fo delicious a 
fruit, that it is probably not excelled ih thofe countries where it is indigenous. It is advifed 
to propagate it by layers ; the tree fliould hardly ever be pruned, or but as little as poffible ; but, if it 
glows too luxuriant, the ground (hould be dug up on one fide of it, and about twp or three, feet 
from the bottom of the trunk, all the roots (hould be cut away (big and little), and the hole 
filled up with rubbifh, of a dry barren kind ; which, if the like fuperfluous growth ihould condnue, 
may be tried on the other fide, the following year. But if the tree> does not bear thi^ or the fruit 
be ^bfervednot to come to perfeSion upon it, the top flems ihould be ctt( off, fy foon as they 
and the fruit begin to appear in the ipring, Browm. 

[/] Thefe thrive well here, but do not bear fruit when planted in the low-hndi. The b^es 
of the firft fort are longer than the European, and of a whitiih colour ; thofe of the fecond arc 
xed, but fmaller, though perfcAly well flavoured. 

[g] Thefe feldom fnn^Hfy, nor does the fruit attdn to any tolerable fize; but it has- all the 
fine flavour peculiar to it ; I faw fome in a gentleman's garden, in the Vafe of Luidas. They 
might poffiWy anfwer better in fome part of the Liguanea Mountains. 

[b] Thefo thrive well in the mountains, and bear in as great perfection as in moil parts of 

England. 

[i] Thefe^grow in as great perfe6Kon here as in England, but clueiy in the mountains : how« 
evesv they ai«>apt to ipend tbemfdvea in runners or flickers, trailing over a large trad^of groundj^ 

if 
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Sun.flower [k]. Trefoil. 

Succory.' Turnip- 

Tanfey. Walnut. 

Thyme. Worm-wood. 

Catalogue of Jamaica productions in ufe for Pot-herbs or Greens, 
and of efculent Farinaceous, Roots, Fruits^ Grain, Ber- 
ries, Legumina, Dissert Fruits, Spicery, Flesh, Fish, 

That ftrangers to this ifland, who intend to vifit it, tnay have the 
fatisfa£tion of knowing that they are not bound to a land of famine, 
I think, it may not be unac^reptable to lay before them a 6il/ of fare ^ 
which may likewife have its ufe with new fettlers, who by this means 
may foon learn to fupply themfelves, from the great garden of nature, 
with a variety of wholefbme and palatable viands. 

261. Pot-herbs and Greens. 

Papaw-fruit. Squafli. 

Baftard cedar- fruit. Tomato fruit. 

Mountain cabbage. Ochro. 

Wild cucumber. Choco. 

Cotton-tree leaf. White-coco-tops. 

Tru mpet-trcc Icaf# Tyre. 

Bread-nut fruit. Indian cale. 

Branched calalue. Gourd or pumpkin. 

Brownjolly berry. Amyris, or 

Calalues. Sweet-wood, \\ cc ^ 

Caflada leaves. Wild fage. 

Cucumbers. Weft India tea 

if care be not taken to keep them conftantly trimmed ; wheA they are fuffered to run wild, they 
bloflbro, but never bear well. They are in feafon here about the latter end of June. Kaira 
iay, that in 1749, an Englifliman from Jamaica informed him, there was none of this fruit in 
theiflandi but he was certainly mifinformed, for they were very plentiful here fo longfince as 
the yc^ 1 7 16, perhaps earlier. An old gentlewoman aiRircd me, that when the Duke of 
Portland was Governor (about the year 172 a), they were in fuch abundance, that his table 
was conftantly well fupplied in the feafon. And I ha\'e ate large quantities of them in the 
months of June and July, brought from the Liguanea Mountains ; I have likewife fccn them ] 
viiry flourifhing in gardens in the low-lands. 
[%f] A very ufeful oil may be extradted from the feeds of this plant, 

262. Fari-J 
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26z. Farinaceous Fruits, Grain^ and Legumina. 

Plantain. * Lima. 

Banana . Cala vances. 

Great corn, or Maize. Kidney hean. 

Guiney corn. Sugar bean. 

Guiney wheat. Pigeon peas. 

Black-eyed pea. Marrowfats. 

Cuckold's increaie. Broad bean. 

Rice. Water oats. 
Bonavifte. 



Sweet potatoe. 

Baftard Iriih potatoes. 

White coco. 

Purple coco.^. 

Eddoes. 

Caifada. 

Sweet caflada^ 



263. Roots. 

Negroe yam.. 
White yam* 
Choco root. 
Indian arrow root. 
Pindals. 
Water arrow, head. 



Apple of Europe,. 

Avocado Pear, 2 varieties,. 

Biche, or Bifly [/ ], 

Banana ripe, 

Brabila, 

Cherries, Barbadoes>. 

Citrons, 

Cafliew, 4 varieties,. 

Cocoa-nut, 

Cuftard Appk> 

Date, 

Fig, 



2^*4. Dissert Fruits. 

Forbidden Fruit,. 

Qranadilla, 

Genip, 2 varieties^ 

Grape of the Sea^Side,.. 

Grapes, varieties, 

Goofeberry of the Spanifli Main,, 

Lemon of St. Helena, 

Lemon common, and 3 other va-r- 

rijBties,. 
Lime, 2 varieties^ and' 
Lime Bergamot^. 
Mammee, 2 varieties,. 



[/] Tlie tree whldi heare 4h« ftoiif was iatvoduced from tbe coafi of Guiney, and isnot yet com«* 
men, though extremety valuabte. The bark is of a duiky rqd, aod uTed 10 fome parts of that coun* 
.Ky for ^yin^ cloth ar.d cotton* The tree is eafily propagated from ihtf feed, m a good, moid foil^ 
snX might bfLprociued by any of the captains uiing the trade. . 
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Mammee Sapote* 
Melons, 5 or 6 varieties, 
Mulberry of Carolina, 
Mulberry of Virginia, 
Nafeberry, 2 varieties, 
Orange Sweet, 2 varieties. 
Orange Sour, 2 ditto, 
Orange Bergamot, 
Pomegranate, 

Papaw, 

^Damfbn, 

Maiden, 

Hog, 

Spanifli, 

I Topknot, 

Leathercoat, 

Cocco, 

Jamaica, 



Plumb, 






JAMAICA. 

Prickly Pear, 
^ Penguin, 
Pine Apple, 7 or 8 varieties. 
Plantain ripe, 
Rofc Apple, 
Sapodilla, 
Sweet-fop, 
Sour-fop, 
Star Apple, 2 varieties. 

Sorrel, 2 ditto. 
Shaddocks, 
|01ive[;w], 
j Almond, 
^ Walnut, 
Nuts, Cocoa, 
Ditto, Cafliew, 
Ditto, Pindals, 
Ditto, Palm. 

PRESERVES. 



265. 



Hne Apple, 

Ginger, 

Oranges, 

Lemons, 

Limes, 

Citron, 

Guava, 

Red Sorrel, 

Barbadoes Cherry, 



-^— Mammee, 
Cocco Plumb, 
Leather*coat ditto, 
Cafliew Apple, 
Tamarind, 
Papaw Bloflbm, 
White Sorrel, 
Plantain, 
Banana. 



266. Pickles. 



White-tufted Mufhroom [fr]. Artichoke, 

Wild Cane-top, Samphire, 

Wild Cucumber, Anchovy Pear, 

Papaw Fruit, Peppers, Gfr.] 

ti»] The olive trees introduced here, bear but very indifierently as yet. I have eaten almonds 
produced here of an excellent flavour^ but they tat fcarce. The walnut is hitherto unpiolific. 

[«] This ipedes is common after heavy Ihowers, and grows generally on the dioczyed truiiks of 
the hog-phimb and cotton-trees. It is the only ibrt that is in life here; and when w^dhed and 
pounded, is ibmedmes^iled with beef in ibupS| to which it gives a veiy agreeable flavour; it is no 
Ids palauble when pickledt 267* 
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26y. Spicery and Peppers. 


Ginger, 






Bird, 


Pimento, 






Olive, 


Wild Cinnamon 


f 




Hen, 


Wild Clove, or 


Bay-berry, 


; Barbary, 


Jamaica Black 
Indian Pepper, 


Peppec, 




Finger, 






Cherry, 


. Bell, 






Ram's-faom, 


Goat, 
Bonnet, 




.Coral, &c. 




American Nutmeg. 




a68. 


Perfumes. 


Mufk Wood, 




Rofe Wood, 


Mulk Okro, 




Prince Wood. 


Vanilla, 




. 


» 


a6^. Vegetable Soaps. 


Coratoe, 




Broad-leafed Broom«>weed^ 


Soap- tree. 




Lignum Vitae Leaves. 




270/ Gums and Re;sin8« 


Guiacunj, 




Candle Wood, 


Hog- tree. 




Balfam-trec, 


Cafliew, 




Manchineel, 


Gum-tree, 




Acacee, 


Locuft-tree, or Gum Anwt^^ 


Palmeto Royal, 


Sweet Wood, 




Bsdard Mammee. 


Birch, 








1271. Dyes and Pigments. 


Indigo, 




Scarlet Seed, 


Anotto, 




Prickly Pear, 


I x>gwood. 


- 


Morinda Root, or Yaw- weed, 


Braiiletto, 


« 


Prickly Yellow Wood, 


Nicaragua, 




Shrubby Goat Rue, ' 


Fuftic, 




Lignum Vitae Leaves, for refrcfli 


Indigo Berry, 




ing faded colours, 


Vol. Hi 


• 


5R 


CaiheW' 
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Cafliew-trec, Juice infpiflatcd. 

Mountain, or Surinam Calalue, 

Vine Sorrel, 

Avocado Pear-ftone, 

Acacee, 

Flower Fence, 

Baftard Saffron, 



Cotton Seed, 

Oil-nut, or Palma Chri/li, 

Macaw- tree, 

Palm-nut, 

Cocoa-nut, 

Vanglo, or Sefamum, 



I- C A. 

Ballard Lignum Vita^, 
Yellow Wood, 
Yellow Hercules, 
Ca{haw, Bark and Root, 
Biffy Bark, 
Shrubby Goat Rue. 



272. Oils. 

Cacao-nut, 

Pimento, 

Vanilla, 

Tobacco, 

JLocuft-tree, 

Cerafte, 



Oil-tree, or Sapium of St. Thomas Ebony, 



in the Eaft, 
Antidote Cocoon, 
Pindals, 

Sunflower Seeds, 
PrlcWy YeUow Wood Seed, 
Jack-*in-a-box dittoV ' 



Spanifli Elttit or Prince Wood, 

Cafliew, 

Gum-tree, 

Alligator Wood, 

Baftard Lignum Vitas. 



273. Substances for Cloathing^ 

Cotton Wool, Laghetto ditto» 

Down-tree- down ^ Bon-acc ditto, 

Coratoe Leaf, Date-tree, 

Penguin ditto^ Mountain Cabbage, 

Silk-grafs, Red Sorrel Bufli, 

Cocoa-bulk, Hides, 1 

Mahoe-bark, Skins, J 



varieties. 



Mahoe-^bark, 
Laghetto-bark,. 



274, For ^anufafturing Paper, 

Mountain Cabbage-trec« 






*75^ For 
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2 


y$. For Tannifig L&ATHER. 


Mahoe-bark, 


i ' 


'. White Bully ditto. 


Black Olive ditto. 


■ 


Red Mangrove, , ». : 


Button*tree ditto, 


c 


Dog Wood. 




276. For Cordage* 


Coratoe Leaf; 


« 


Laghetto-bark» 


Penguin ditto. 




Bon-ace ditto. 


Silk-grafs, 




Trumpet-tree ditto. 


Cotton, 




Mountain Ebony ditto. 


Cocoa-nut Fibres, 


• 


Lilac ditto. 


Mahoe*bark, 




Anotto ditto. 


Bur-bark, 




Palmeto Leaf, 


Prickly-bark, 




Mountain Cabbage, 


Torch-thiftle Fibres, 




Fig-tree Bark. 


• 
FOR 


PLANTATION USE. 




277. 


Fences. 


Logwood, 




Dog Wood, 


Penguin, 




PricUy Yellow Wood, 


Torch-thiftlc, 


• 


Horfe, or Grey Nickar, 


Phyfic-nut, 




Jerufalem Thorn, 


Orange, 




Palmeto flakes. 


Lemon, 




Rbony ditto, 


Lime, 


• 


Fern-tree. 




278. 


, Hoops. 


T .ogwood, 




Hoop-withe, ... 


Lilac, 




Horfe-wood, or Hoop-wood, 


Fingrigo, 




Spanifli Elm. 


tt 


279. 


Mats. 


Palmeto Leaf, 




Cabbage-tree Leaf, < 


Rufli, 




Plantane Leaf. 


Great Reed, 


5 


R 2 280. BasiCets. 
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K 


2%6. BA8KBTt> 


Wild Cane, . 
Baiket.wlthe, 


Palmeto Leaf, 
Rufli. 




2S1. Candles. 


Bees Wax and Tallow. 

• 


282. Lamps. 


See OiL8. 


283. Wick. 


Cotton^ 


Rufh. 


- •• • 


284. Starch. 


Indian Arrow-root, 


Rice. 




285. Chair-bottoms. 


Rufh» 


Palmeto Leaf. 




2^6. Brooms. 


Broom Weed, 
Mountain Broom, 
Great Reed, 


Ebony TwigSf 
Tamarind ditto. 



287. Stuffimc for Beds, Matrafles, Chair-bottomsi &c. 

Old Man's Beard, Plantain Leaf, 

Down -tree-down. Banana ditto. 

Cotton, Wire Grafs. 

288. Crockery Ware. 
Potter^s Clay. 

289. Domestic Utensils, as Water-jars, Bowls, Cups, Saucers, 

Spoons, Ladles, Pots, and Bottles, &c. 

Calibaih Fruit, Gourds* 

Cocoa-nut,, 

290* CoRi^ 
Cork Wood. 

291. Cattle 
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White Cedar, 
Bircb^ 



Guava, 



291* Cattle Toaks. 

CalibaOi, 
Baftard Cedar. 

292. Bows. 

CaTibafii. 



293. Mtf L£ Crooks. 

Guava/ 

294. Whebl Caxriages. 

Bodies,-~Saftard Cedar, &c. Spokes, — Brafiletto, 

Shafts, — ^Lance Wood, Fellies, — Calibafli, 

Naves,— Dog Wood, — — Wild Tamarind, 

— Calibafli, Fuftic. 



Santa Maria, 
Gum Tree, 



Ccttoti Axw^, 
Wild Tamarindy 
Loblolly, 

Broad Le^, 
Cedar^ 

Lime Stone, 
Marble, 
Free Stone, 
Stone, varieties, 



295. Hogshead Staves [0]. 

Alligator Wood. 

29^. (Ie A DING. 

Alligator Wood, 
Broad Leaf. 

297. Sugar Pots, 

Cotton Tree. 

298. Materials for Building. 

Sand, 

Brick and Tile Clays, 

Wire Grafs, for plaiftering, 



299^ Wattles and Laths.. 

Lilac. 



Wild Cane, 
Loblolly^ 

[o] Hogflicad ftavcs are required by Iw «> be 34 feet in length, and 4 inches brootl. One coo^ 
per is reckoned to be capable of hewing 'jofer diem^ gpod allowance, 

^ 300. Shingxes; 



Cedar, 

Mahogany, 

Maftic, 



3 
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^OOs SHINGLES [^], 

Broad Leaf, 
Fiddle Wood, 
Bullet-tree, &c. 
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Great Reed Mace, 
Palmeto Leaf, 
Thatch-tree, 
Macaw, 



Thatch* 

Cocoa-nut Tree Leaf, 
Wild Cane, 

Sugar Cane, 
Sour Grafs, 



302. Timber Trees for BOilding, &c. 



Barbadoes Cedar, . 
Broad-leafed Cherry, 
Baflard Bully Tree, 
Baftard Lignum Vitae, 
Brafiletto, 

Baftard Manchineel, 
'Biftard Iron-wood, 



Black Olive, or Bark Tree, 

« 

Baftard Green- he^rt. 

Break Axe[y], 

* Bitter Wood, 

Broad Leaf, 

Black-heart Fiddle Wood, 

Baftard Cabbage, 



[fi] They mufl be 18 inches long,- and 5 Inroad. S'upp^flng the blocks ready hewn, two Ne- 
groes ufually fpl'it ^00 per ilicm. The price 3/. to 3/. 10 s. and 4/. fer mill, according to the qua^ 
lity of the vvo3d* 

[^] This is one of the bed and largefl timbers in the ifland. It is (b extremely hard, that it if 
fuuud a difficult matter to cut it down, and from this quality it takes its appellation. ' 

The general projierties of the Jamaica timbers are thefe: heavinefs, (hort clofe grain, hardnefs, 
firmnefs, fmoothnefs, folidity ; the wood often refinous, And its fibres (hort and brittle. Some few 
are remarkable alfo for tough neis and ela{iicity« . 

The hardeft timber, and, if on the mountains, the loftiefl, is fuch as grows in a moderately rocky 
or ftony foil, having a great depth, and yielding eafy paiTage to the tap-roots below. The timber 
of the more arid parts of the country is almoft as hard as iron, though many of the trees are of ex- 
ceedingly fmall diameter. 

In the Nprth fide^ Eaflern, and Weflem parts, the greater fupply of rain occafions a greater re- 
dundancy of fap. The trees in thofe parts are larger and loftier, but their timber, in genera], lefs 
durable, and of many, lefs compact, than thofe of the dry Southern difh-itSts. 

The grain of feveral old mahogany, cedar, and other timber trees, near the. root, has often been 
found impregnated with minute calcarious particles, which mufl have been carried up with the fap 
into the vellels of the trunk itfelf. Thefe particles are fometimes fo intimately incofporated with 
the heart of the wood, as to give workmen an extraordinary trouble in working it up, by (poiling 
the edge of their planes, and other fine tools. If I miflake not, the like remark has been made 
with refped to grape vines in (bme countries, in the hearts of which is fometimes difcovered a con- 
creted flony fubfUnce; and it is probably owing to this facility of abforption, that feveral wines, 
particularly the more acefcent, are fo copiouily charged with tartar.' 

* Thofe which are marked with a * are only proper for infide work. 

Cotton 
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Cotton Tree, 

Dog Wood, 

Ebony, 

Fuftic, 

French Oak, 

Green-heart, or Logwood, 

Green-heart Fiddle- wood. 

Iron Wood, 2 forts. 

Lignum Vitae, 

Locuft, 

Lance Wood, 

Mountain. Grape, 

Mountmn Guava, 

Mountafn Mahoe, 

Mountain Dogwood, 

Mammee, 2 forts,. 

Mahogany, 

Maiden Plumb, 

Milk Wood, 
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Nicaragua Baftard, 
Nafeberry BuUy Tree, 
Prickly Yellow Wood, 
Prickly White Wood, 
Rod Wood, 2 forts, 

* Santa Maria, 
Spanifh Elm, 
Sweet Wood, 
Silver Wood, 
Tamarind, 
Wild ditto, 

* White Fiddle-wood, 

* White Bully Tree, orGallimeta, 
Wild Olive, 

White Candle-wood, or Rofc- 

wood. 
White Cedar, or White Wood, 

* Yellow Sanders, 
Yellow Hercules^ 



Dogwood^ 
Cafhaw, . 
Palmeto, 
Olive Mangrove^ 



303. Wharf Piles, 

Brafiletto, 
Ligmmi Vitae,^ 
Cedar, 
Bitter- wood.. 



304. Naval Architecture. 

Canoes and "V Cotton-tree,. Timbers,— Cedar,. 

Piraguas, J Cedar, ^Mahoci 

Plank, — Cedar,. — Cafliaw,. 

Timbers,- — ^Olive Mangrove, ■ ■ ■ L arger Calibaih; 



Mahogany, 
Barbadoes Cedar,. 
Bermudas ditto,. 



305. Cabinet Ware.. 

Rofe-wood, or Candle-wood, 
Mulk, or Alligator Wood, 
Spanifh Elm, or Prince Wood, 

Pigeon 
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Pigeon Wood, Calibafii, 
Bread-nut Zebra Wpod, or Ram- Sea-fide Grape, 

bow Wood, Maiden Plumb, 

Brafiletto, Manchlneel. 

Fuftic, Mountain Guava, 

Bitter-wood, Lignum Vkm, 

Yellow Sanders, Ebony. 
Cafliaw, 

306. Reed for Polishing. 
Branched Horfe-tail. 



507. Birds and Fowls in common Ufe for Food. 

Thefe are birds of paflage, and fOrtolan, or Butter Birdfr], 
make their appearance every year 
about the beginning of Oftober, in 
prodigious flocks. But the wild 

ducks, teal, and lefler fnipe, breed ; Spanifli Main Duck, 
in the ifland, and are found daring American Wood-duck, and fc- 
the whole year ; though not in fo 



Snipe fmaller. 
Ditto larger grey [x], 
Whiftling Duck, 



great abundance as about the ieafon 
of the autumnal rains. 



Thefe, as well as the preceding, 
are by the fportfmen tttQcmcd game. 



veral varieties, 
Teal[/], ' 
Plover, 

Wild Goofe. 

f Ring-tailed Pigeon [u]^ 
Mountain Pigeon, 
Bald Pate [w]^ 

-j White-winged Dove, 
Pea* dove, 

White-hcUied Dove [at]. 
Mountain Witch» 

[r] Thefe arc the rice birds of South Carolina. They grow exceedingly fat in Jamtiea, in the 
feafon, and are ellcemed by coDnoiiieuc& not iniibrior to the true ortolan. 

[i] Thefe are fomewhat larger than the Englifli, and gcnetally very fat. 

[/] The duck and teal, on their firfl arrival, have a fi(hy tafle; but after being fome time in the 
.country, they grow exceedingly fat and delicious. 

[»] This isefleemed one of the principal dainties by the Epicures of the ifland; it is often fo 
tCirgid with fat, as to burfi on falling fo the ground after it is (hot. 

[w] In the feafon they are lat and weli-taded, but afterwards their fle(h acquires the bittcniefs of 
gall, and is not eatable; this is afcribed to their feeding on the feeds of the red mangrove. 

[x] This has muchJtheilavour of the Englifh partridge. 

Thefe, 
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Thefe^ as well as the preceding, 
are by the fportfmen efteemed game. 



Houfc-pigcon, 
Bantam ditto, 
Barbary Dove, 
Ground Dove, 
Peacock, 
Curacoa Bird, 
Curaeoa FowU 
Turkey[tf], 
Dunghill Fowls [^}, 
Game Fowls,. 
Rumplefs.Fowb^ 
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Mountain Cock, 

G.uiney Hen, and varieties [^], 

Partridge of North America,. 

Engliih Quail, 

Clucking Hen [s"*. 

Grey crefted Galding^ 

' Blue Galding^ 

Gr^y Plover, 
Bantam Fowls,. 
Parrot, 
Parroquet, 
Englifli Goofe[c],. 
North American ditto», 
China ditto, 

MuicovyDuck, 
EngliQTi>uck[rJ,, 

Red-faced Coote,. 
Plaatane Coote, 
Water-hen.. 



308. Quadrupeds.. 

Horned Cattle, of Spamflt breed. Ditto, EngFiili tasre;, 

wM and tame. Sheep Spanifh [/]» 

[jf] This well-known bird is thought equal at leaft to the pheaianpt;. it if very TsdhaUs im 
4iiei account; it kjs fsom 20 to 8a^ aad xao egg^r and raiet a gneat number of 70ttiig.atai nme;. 

£»] Tbit 19 loQ^oed upbo a» die beft wild (awl in the ifiand; 

Is]. SoiBB of thcfeate ib large aa to weig^ m fii^ p\uni»g&i2fVoi^ or \xipmxdu 

[^] Some capons weigh 5|Ib. without their pkMiage^ 

[r] They ^m to tbrive befl in the oooter put» of the iilan^. 

[d] Thebieed ofour iberp lequim cniffiigv otherwiib tfasydegeocrattf; alunpiig aa old? 
ibr a young one is abfolutely neceilary* One ram it fu£Bcient for about fifty ewtsi*. Corned tv it 
told climate^ they aeqobe longer hairy bat no v$ocL Tbr grafs mutton* heiei at tbe propet (ba« 
fees itiremaskablyfiirect^ joicyvand weH^aMI^ bat fmallf nid would, be moth bttmr nieir if liiop^ 
to a proper age, for it is generally fiaughtered too young; nor it any care beftowed on tfaecboM 
of paikffagpc^ Thrtamb is ahvay? ddiciovn. The ftalMed is bb grofi»l^ &t as the Eftx mutttnt- 
and the fldh whiitiU.. Hie lowland* grafsMfed ia generafiy moil approved of: but the beft I ka^ 
feen, is what has been pailured at Pedro's in St*. Ann's^ It might be worth- while to import tlNT 
iUnma or Penman (beep, and propagsite them herei Thefe anhnab are eqpal in height to an^ 
ofbeoveettoneand two years old f die Indians ufe them as beafts of burthen, and* they wilkcnry. 
any load under an hundred weight; when they are pait labour, they are fattened and flaajhtcftd;, 
and- their flefh i^ cikcmed fweeter than that of otlier mutton : they are extremely docUe» 2nd tsUy 
kept. 

Vol. m. S S Sbecp. 
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Indian Couey, 
Wild Hog[i?], 
Engli(hHog[A], 
Guiney Hog [^], 
Guincy Pig, 
Guana [/]. 
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Sheep North American, 
Red Deer[^], 
Fallow Deer, 
Nanny Goat[/]f 
Hupi Goat, . 
Baftard Ibex Goat, 
EngliOi Rabbit [g], 

309, Fresh-water Fish. 
Mountain Mullet {i], Minnow, or Ticky-ticky, 

tJilver EcU Cray-fifli, 

Mud-fi(h^ 

rjcw.fifli[/]. 
Thcfe frequent both the fait and \Calipcvcr[»f], 
frelh waters, but are more common- I Mullet, 
3y found in brackilh rivers. I Snook [»], 

f Shrimp. 

[e] Thefe were onginaljy imported iW>in tiie Continent, and are now grown fearce. Thejr rsue^ 
^ow fat here in their wild ilatei but their fleih has a good flavoar* 

If] The wether goat here is-efteemed, when fat, not inferior to Engliih mutton, and Rxon^y 
tiefembles it in flarour. Both goat's and (heep*s milk is ufed here in common, and thought 
very nourifiiix^ and reflorative. The cows of the lowlands yield little, and their milk is often pgor 
and waieriih. The young kids» roajfted whole, are jufily eileeroed a delicious legak. 

[g] One buck is reckoned fufficient for ten does. It is computed, that 50 bieeden mil annually 
fumifli 50 for family u(e, 50 for fale, and a fufficient number befides to keep op the ftock. The 
filver.hfdred ikins anfwer bed for fate. 

[h] The fame of our Jamaica barbecue and brawn is fb well eibblifhed, that it would anfwer no 
.purpofe to reiterate their praifes, except to tantalize the reader. The tame forts are a very profita- 
ble flock to the fattier or planter, as they multiply fafl, and are kept or fattened with veiy little 
trouble. One boar is generally allowed to ten fbws. 

[1] This animal feems to be fomewhat of the lizard kind, but of the larger Q)ecie8. It will feed 
€n cock-roaches, or any other infeA, and even fmall fifh. It is eafily tamed when young, and en- 
tirely inofienfive. 

[k] The mountain mullet is not unlike the fmelt in fhape, but it is at leafl fix times larger, and 
juftly reputed one of the mofl delicious fifli in the unsverfe. When it is in feaibn, die female bears 
a roe nearly as big as her body. 

[/] Thde are^of all iizes, from 3 lb. to 30&lb. wt., and upwards; the fmaller-ixzed, or from 41b. 
to ioU)« wt., are moft approved ; the overgrown ones having a difagreeable ranknefs, not to ht fub- 
dued by all the arts of cookery. 

[m] They fhoot their roes in the middle of November. They are in general much larger than the 
{nook, and feem only a larger fpecics of the fea mullet, extremely refembling in form, fidb* and fla* 
TOur, thoie of Arundel in Suflex. 

[n'\ One of thefe meafuied three feet four inches in length, from the fhout to the tail's end, aad 
wdghed 13 lb. 

310. Sea 
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jio. Sea-Fish^. 

^* I know not (fay^ Sir H*. Sloane), neither have I heard of any 
«* place where there is a greater plfenty of fre(h. water and fea fiihes,. 
^ than on this ifland and on its coads; which is a* great providence* 
** and contrivance for the fnpportof the inhabiMnts;" — more efpe- 
ciaHy for thofc who refide near the fea, who do not enjoy the pro-^ 
dudlions of the earth in inch luxuriance as thofe of the interior 
parts^ and in unfeafonable years depend upon the produce of the: 
ocean, which never fails them, for a large part of their fubfiftence*. 

r (hall enumerate only fuch as are the moil io eifeem r viz^. 



Black fnapper,. 
Red ditto. 
Yellow ditto, 

Stone bafs,. 

« 

Anchovy or fihrcr fifln 

Flounder 9 

Soal,, 

Hog, 

Bjeam,. 

AngeU 

Spanifh Mackarel; 

Herring, 

Ten pounder,. 

Flying, 

Gar, 

Dolphin, 

Bracket flounder^. 

Ocean king-fiftifc 

Porgee, 

Blue parrott 



Painted parrot,. 
Green parrot,. 
Wclchman,. 
Gjooperjj. 

Sun-iiflH 
Yellow tail,. 

Silver ihad,. 

Dark grunt,. 

Drummer, 

Paracuta [^J,. 

Bonetta^ 

King,. 

Cavalla,^ 

Old wife^ 

Trunk, 

Cuckold, 

Maid, 

Sting ray,. 

Whip ray,. 



[d] This fi(h has beei> thought unwholeibme, when- the roof ancl'paiikte of its mouth are black. 
This appearance is probably occalioned by their feeding atcertam times on fome noxious Tub* 
marine plant* 
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311. Amphibious. ] 

Manatti or fca cow [p], 
HawkVbUl [q]\ 
Green > turtle, 

Terrapin J 

Hcwtee or land turtle [r], 

Thefc arc more properly tcr-i^[j] Mountain or black crab 1 with fome 
-reftrial, or fub^amphibious. J Mangrove or white crab J varieties. 

312. Shell-Fish* 

Mangroye oyftcr [/], Englifti bank oyfter [«], 

Flat or bank oyfter [/]» 

[/] It taftes as well as looks like very white veal, but the ikin has the rankncfs of pork« It 
is beft falted. 

[^] The ihell of the hawkVbiU, and the fleih of the green turtle, are their rcCptEtive ex* 
«el]encici. The green, of fifty to eighty pounds weight, is in the highefl repute; but both are 
now fo commonly known in England, that it would be fupeHluous to iky more of them, except 
<he remarkable circumflance of their beiag drefl in Jamaica in a plainer maancr^ and trith left 
fiuce or iealbning, than in England* 

[r] Some of theie have been known to live thirty years. 

[i] In December and January they begin to be in fpawn, and are then extremdy fat and 
<klicious ; they continue in feafon. till May, at which time they begin to caft their e^;s, and to 
lofe their richne(s and flavour; they difcharge their eggs into the furf, and then return to the 
mountains ; about July and Auguft, they begin to grow fat again, and prepare for chang^g didr 
ihell; how this operation is performed, feems not to be certainly known ; but as ibon as the old 
coveriog is difcharged, they are in the rickeft fiate, being cloathed only with a tender membianout 
ikin, which gradually hardens afterwards into a perfei5t (hell. During this change, there are 
ilony concretions always formed in the ilomach or bag of this creature, which wafie and dillblve, 
as it forms and perfe£ts its new cruft. 

The white crab^ are not (6 much efteemed, and are chiefly eaten by the Negroes. Till htt 
years the black crabs fwarmed fo amazingly in fome parts of the North fide, that the inhabitants 
ufed to deilroy millions of them every year, in order to extract an oil from them for their lamps ; 
a pra£kice, which eveiy admirer of this exquifite dainty, concurs in pronouncing a i«mug> 
Jbame* 

[/J Thefe are much fmaller than the European, but extremely delicate, and not at all inferior 
to the Cokhefler. They do not only faden upon the mangrove roots, but any other fubflance. 
I have feen a quart bottle taken oat of the water entirely covered with them. The flat oyfler 
comes very near the vegetable kingdom ; it (hoots out feveral prongs refembling the fibres of a 
root, by which it is fixed ; this latter fort is unwholfome at certain times of the year. 

[«] Thefe ait the defcendantt of a parcel imported from Europe by a gentleman of Yere 
UttBy years ago; but they feem to have degenerated, Thofe of Panama^ or Fkriday would proi* 
lublj anfwer better. 

Sea- 
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Sea craibs [w]^ WUk, . . . v . 

LobftoTf Conch* . . 

Shrimp, Mttfcle* 

White cockk,. ; , ' Soldier or b^mi|. 



J '. • 



313. Animals of pre.y. 

Marioe * > > Sharfc> 

Terreftrial' — ^— ~*^ *-Nooe properly (b ^alle^^ 

314. Amphibious > n - > i.Allig^tton 

The alligator is a iflaggifli, 'timorous ahimady never venturing far 
beyond the margin of the wafer, cafily difeovtred When oh fliore 
by its mufky fmeli, and as eafily avoixiled, ftbm the great difficulty 
with which it turns itfelf to the right or left; in the water it it 
fooQ maftered by the Negroes, fome of whom are very dextrous^ 
and attack and defeat it in its favourite eleihent. > 

In the morning and evening, thefe inimak baik in the funifaino 
upon fand^heaps in retired places, on the banks of rivers^ aear tho 
fea; for they ate not 'fouAdin the n>ountaiii rivers, nor at any con-* 
fiderable diftance from thb (hore« Sometimes they feem to float in 
a dog*s-fleep, keeping their heads juft half raifed above the furface 
of the water, with 6ne eye ftiuf^ the other open y or lioki their jaws 
extended, to admit the mufkeeto's, and when a fn^tont number 
are collected, fuddenly ehcloTe iind gulp them down, as a child does 
carfaway comfits. The pupil t>f their eye refembles that of a cat> 
in form, as it likewife doea in refpedt to it^ dilatation into a circular, 
figure in the dark. Between the times of their ordinary respiration 
when on (bore, there Wai ohferved an interval of one minute, to 
one and a half. Their movements afe extretnlely flow, the conifer* 
quence probably of the inert circulation of the blood and other 
fluids, as we obferve in regard to the turtle. They pay no attention 
to a perfon gently and gradually approaching them 1 but 'a' fudden 
iafgitation of the body, or a loud noife, difturbs and terrifies them^ 
It is not yet known what their principal food confifts of. They 
feed on the water^apples ; but as thefc are only in feafoh during 

(w] The C|ab aikl lobfter are much fmaHcr than the Eitropean ; the former is very mdMerent 
meaty but the latter agreeable to moft palates, and very delicate: the ihrimp h excellent^ The 
teft ate principally uied in pepperpots, and efteemed very relifliing and whole fbnie ingredients. 

one 
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one part of the year, they muft necefiarily have recour(e tt other 
times to a difFerent aliment. It is certain^ that they will prey apoa 
the dead carcafes of animals thrown into the water near their haunts. 
They will alfo irarry off living animals, fuch as calves^ and colts^ 
whenever they are able to furprize them : they are likewife faid to 
devour fiih, when thisy faH in their way ; it feems therefore that 
they are endued with a capacity to digeft thefe feveral kinds of food, 
and convert them to their fubfiftence ; but although I have feen 
many of them cut open, I never obferved any fubftances of this fort 
in their maws. It is probable, from the torpid circulation of their 
bloodt that they can endure hAinger for a great length of time ; and 
that they catch their prey by furprize^ for otherwife the fmalleft 
degree of . adivity would elude their attempts ; fi(h of every ipeciea 
are too nimble, * unlefs blockaded in holes which they often (efpe« 
cially the jew-fi(h af)d Cali[>eyer) form in the river banks, into 
which the alligators are faid to purfue thero» Cattlcj fuch as young 
calves ftnd colts, . which frequent ^ thefe rivers to flake their thirft, 
ace apt to venture too far* till they are' entangled in the mud or 
weeds at the bottom, and have not Hirength enough to extricate 
themielves; whilft they are. hampered in thjs manner, they fatigue 
thespfelves . w.ifh viplent efibr(s, till they are^ithpr fmothered or 
drowned, and may then become a treat for an alligator^ I have 
been told of one, that iieized a very young colt by. the leg, as he 
was Aanding on this low margin of a river, drew him ioto.the wa^ 
ter, and having drowned him by diving^ was making towards ^ 
convenient fpot to regale [x\ when he was^ fuddenly met by a 
canoe., n>^nned with two or taree Negroes^ upon whole fhouts he 
let go his hold arid r-elired upder water, leaving his- booty to the 
captors. Upofl exa(xiir>ing the maws of feveral, I pecceived nothing 
but pebble^ftones, and in fon^ few the (helU* of alligator's, eggs ;. 
whence I conclude not only that they are often deftitute of foodj, 

. [x] It it fiiid by fome wiiten, ** that di«y let their prey lie four or five days ander water 
*5 uatouched, for that they cannot eat the lead bit till it is half rotten ; but that when, it is 
** thoroughly putrefied, they devour St mth great voracity." It ia not probabfe, that an anim^ 
fumifhed as he is, with fuch a number of teeth fitted for rending and dividing the toi^efi ful> 
fiances, and whofe appetite is reprefented to. be fo keen, could abftain fo long from gratifying it; 
befides, it ieems tp contradid the alTenion of others, who relate, that an alligatori having once 
tailed the blood of a living animal, becomes infatiable for it ever after. 

but 
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but that (agreeably to the relations of Come writers} the nth^ de-i 
vours the eggs whenever he can find them. Their time : of gene* 
ration is about the month of May.* The female ky3 a great nam*: 
ber of eggs, about February or March;, thirty. aad upwards having* 
been found in one neft, buried in the ffLnd^ oH) the b^nk of a river 
near the fea [^]. Hence it is cr^ible, that Proyjdencp has de* 
iigned thefe eggs as food for many creatures^ if not for man.; , ihey^ 
are far from being difguftful ; but, when boiled b^td^^ are.^ reli(hin^ 
as the eggs of a duck or a goofe« We are not. for this reafon> and. 
from this inflance, to conclude too haftily againft the general np« 
tion, ** that animals of prey breed but fcvf young." In. fad, the, 
alligator has many enemies ; but few inore deftruciive than man^ 
kind, whofe antipathy to it arifes from its formidable and un- 
pleaiing figure, rather than any real mifchiefitis capable of adting. 
Its appearance has afforded grounds for fuppofing it< nature to be 
equally horrible, but this idea is the refult of meer credulity and 
apprehen£on. Ulloa relates, that the birds called by the Spaniards 
gallinazQS (a larger fpecies of the carrion crowX in South ^America^ 
fit perched among the braiiches of trees which overhang. the rivers 
in that country frequented by the alligatorsi to watch the laying 
their eggs in the fand ; and as foon as the females have depofited 
their hoard and are withdra\vn, thefe birds dart down, and feaft on 
as many as they < can ,find« Our Jaaiaica carrion crows (which* 
though inferior in iize, are of the CanncgfnusJ are probably diredte^ 
by the like inftinft, though it may have, efcaped , ob/pryation ; for 
thefe birds are fo acute imd diligent in theV qpeft after foo^, as t^ 
juftify the conjeSure. The Negroes aiTert, that not only the male 
but the female alligators devour great nuopib^rs of. their young after 
they are; hatched : that the. rhaje demurs. tb!e: eggS;, I have already 

k « • 

(hewn; nor is* it .unlikely but) the f^me fli^tpoefs of appetite ^bich 
impels them to eat .the e^gSy day llipiulate them alio in 4^ 
fcarcity of other provender to gobble up fome of. the young fry. It 
is certain that many other animals, as fwine, cats^ rabbits, and rats^ 
are equally unnatural in this refpedl.. And what feems to confirm, 
this opinion, is that a large brood of. j^oung pnes is feldom or ever 
bbferved. I once found twelve io a eluiler, oti the water, amongil 

[y] ' Thirty-iix' wti^^ ibund in the body of a fen^de ; we may therefore venture to fuppofe 
that the number is generally between thirty and forty. 

the 
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the Mgt near the bank of a rivcr^ and ihis was reckoned by the 
Negrpea an uncommonly numerous brood ; (b that, if the fuppofi^ 
tioci be tpu^, icattcely one third of the eggs they lay ever come to 
maturity, but peri^i by fome means or other. The little ones 
abovementioned were eafity taken up, and while they were held in 
the- hand dtfeovered all the figns of native ferocity ; a Negroe hav- 
ing brought me an^ egg which was near hatching, I broke the {bell 
very carefully, and found the young one coiled up in th'w naerow 
eompafs iu a moft curious manner ; the fnout was depreifed, and 
refting upon the breaft : the hind feet were drawn up, and the fore 
croifed }uft below the fnout; the tail extended under one of the 
fore feet, and turning over the back, the tip refted upon the bend 
of the fnout; I put him into a (hallow veflet of watery and teized 
him for fbme time with a bit of ftraw till be grew very angry, and 
fhapped at it^ with great fury. It is faid, the female is guided by in* 
ftindfc to the neft, at the time when her young (houid be delivered 
from their confinement; that (he goes to the fpot followed by the 
male, and, tearing np the fand, begins breaking t^e c^ge, but fb 
carefully, that (carce a (ingle one is injured' [a], and a whole fwarm of 
little ooes are (een crawling about ; that Qm theit takes them on her 
neck and back, in order to remove them i^to the waeer > UUoa^ who 
gives this relation, fays, that the gallinasos make ufe of this bppoc« 
tcmity to deprive her ef Come ; that the male, who indited cornea fbc 
no ether end> devours what he can, till the female^ has reached: the 
w^eir wi^ the few remaining i and^ that even the female eats aH 
thofe which either fan from her back, or da not fwitn; £b that, of 
luch' a ibrjErridable brood, not move than four or froe cfcape« This 
account has rather an aip of the marveUoue ;< b»t if we believe, that 
li^efe- animals pre); opon their youngy this, fecma the )eail:iaipQciba^ 
part of it^ fin^re it is well known, that their broodb^ cm proportioir^ tb 
the number of eggs^ they lay, is always diminiflied, wbidi e«mot 
be otherwife teaionably accoonted for: if it. be aiked,. wh^r thejir 
Ibould leave afvy und^vonred, as it would be impoffiblt; for tbefil 
little ones to eicape them^?* I anfwer-, that the (Wmt tpcMon may 
as well be propoied in' reganiTathe fow^ the cat, £cc. whoi content 
themfelves with regaling on a few, bos gewtrally^ fpare ibme„ and 

l%] Other autbon refftte, vmh mo/re prete^iHtys thac fli« UI». numji oF beryoiuif h^the 
dvunfinefi of her fe^ and iharpncf« of her taleatk 

2 doubtlefs 
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doubtlefs not from any. freedom of choice, but fpbjcft to therljmi- 
tatlon of the faroe infliiiid, which urges them to dcftroy the fupet- 
fluous part of their progeny. 

Nothing, I venture to think, but their ill looks has faved thcfe 
^inimals from being a favourite article of food among the Negroes i^ 
but, if this prejudice Ihould happen to wear off, their numbers in 
Jamaica would be coiifiderably Jeflened in the courie of a few 
years. When Columbus. fiifl came toSt, Domingo, .he,foOnd that 
their ,fle(h was in high efteem with the Indians. I have no doubt 
but the flefli off a middle- fixed one is as relifhing as turtle, which it 
ex.ai£t]y. rpftmjbles in appe^r^ce, and in tafte alfo, as I have beeni 
afliaredf by, ^,. gentlqpan of my acquaintance, who made- tjie expe- 
ni&tnti aiid paufeji fome to l^e-drefled turtle-fafhion, which he. ex- 
tolled veiiy, highly, ^ijd found* it fit equally well, upon his fl:om,ach, 
though a man of rather delicate habit. - But, in order to prepare 
them for cookery, the mulk-bags muft be cutout before their bo- 
dies are coli; etfl^ri^iie^ th^fe glands will comipciunicate their fla- 
vour to every other paft* An officer, who was ftationed at Penfa-; 
CQla iince the .war» declared to me, that hi&;me9 very frequently atQ 
them^ and foaiJd;:tb'em rf liflbiag. and nutrifivet- ^ They projbably 
took the hint' from the Indians in that part of th^ continent who 
are iaid to have been always, fodd pf this food; It is.plain^ I thinks 
that 'th-iters. have confounded the alligator with the crocodile; an4 
have reported more on ibejjSlith Of ftories they heard fropci, others^, 
thati their own critical examinatijQnv 3^^bot, fpcaking of .crocodiles^ 
fays? their >ufual food is fifli., L.e.Maire, that they will fometime$ 
eat fi(h only, and at other times venture upon man ; likewife, that 
fbme are venomous^ and othets not; and that they feed on pif- 
mires. ''Ni^varette affirms, that fcullsjbonesi ^nd pebbles, have been 
found in a crocodile's ^bdly. JBofiia^n, on the other hand^ aflerts^ 
that the crocodile: is an inoifenGve amtoal.; ;bat he never heard, it 
di^voured either- man or beaft ; ibdugh mpft authors infift, that it 
Will attack both. Norden reports, tbiat he * faw feveral crocodiles 
on the fandy bapks -df the Nile, of difienent fizes, . from fifteen to 
fifty feet in lengthy that the greater. part of thein would not per- 
mit themfelveS'tb b^ approached, : but jdactedrimo.the water before 
^riy.mati could g^i \*idii«* guh- (hot jof. them; that the nfttivesi 
'^ Vol. III. 5T ; who 
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who bathe themielves every day in the Nile, do not take any pre« 
caution againft thefe animals ; nor did he hear of any accident 
happening from them. 

Ulloa mentions^ that thofe alligators, which have once taftcd 
ileih, becooie fofond of it, as never to take up with fi(h but in 
cafes of neceflity ; that there are even too many melanchdy in- 
fiances of their devouckig the human fpecies, efpecially children^ 
who have inattentively rambled near their haunts; and that alii* 
gators, who have once feafted upon human flefh, are known to be 
the mofl dangerous, and become as it were inflamed with an in« 
fatiable defire of repeating the fame delicious repafl. It is uncertain 
whether what he has* here related was meant of the crocodile, or 
the alligator, as both fpecies pafs with the Spaniards under the- 
fame denomination- ef cayman : but it feems to have bten founded 
on the accounts which he heard from the inhabitants ; for, when 
fpeaking of his own knowledge, he fays, ^ >Vhatever may have 
«^ been written with regard to the fiercenefs and rapacity of tbefb 
** animals,. I, and all our company^, know^ yiiMt iBxfm§nce^ they 
H avoid a man, and on the approach^of any one inarmediaiely plunge 
<^into the water.*' It is certain the crocodile ii& found in. ajl the 
larger rivers of the South- American coi^inent; and it iisi probable^ 
that they vary, in colour ati leaft, from ^ofe^ of Egypt and Africa^ 
if n^k in di^ofition^. It is true, there are welUattelledi ioftaocda 
in Jamaica of ^e voracity of the alligator^ and hi^ making at- 
tempts upon the human fpecies > bun, whether the rarity df fucb 
examples may be attributed to this creature's being ctteceifieince at 
certain times of the year thaaat others, or when-uo other food \% 
to be procured^ or to the care which> mxA perfbns take to avoid 
them, is very doubtful. I ani' apt to think fuch attempts ar^ 
owing more to neceftity thaninftind... It: ivould ptob^fatlyr^ppeai^ 
upon a fair flate, thaty of the two^ the aUigifitor is^^.tbe ji^ore in-* 
offenfive animad. But the miftake of feveiialiwritefls, . whjo ^iwfound 
them together, is very appareht ;. fer thay ta& of aUigaK>r»^ thirty 
feet in length ; whereas theJargeft real alligatOF, known to have 
been meafured, did not esceed twenty, and w^s jui^fy thovghE to 
be of an extraordinary fize, as they are rarely mc^. than from 
twelve to fifteen or fixteen^&et* We arenot^ howfiver^ toj^epute 

I ' tiie 
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the alligator aii innoxious creature, fince we know that they will 
attack helplefs animals, which happen to be unable to get out o£ 
their reach ; fuch as little infants, carelefsly (landing near them^ 
or colts and calves, entangled in the mud and weeds at fbme fre* 
quented watering-place* Though the crocodile has never been 
obferved in aiiy of the rivers in Jamaica, he is found at the Grand 
Caymanas, the Ifle of Pines, fome of the Cuba lagoons, and is very 
commonly met with at the Mofquito (hare. How much he differs 
from the alligator will appear from the following comparifon, of a 
few particulars only ; but I muft obferve, thattherearefeveral other 
diftin£tions between them unmentioned« 



Alligator 
Has (ixty-eight teeth ; two of 
which, belonging to the under- 
jaw, are fo loag,^ that he could 
not poffibly clofe his mouth, if it 
were not for two perforations, or 

holes, in the integument of Che 
upper^jaw. Into which they are 
received, as into a flieath ; and 
pafling through, appear above the 
upper-jaw when his mouth is 
(hut. 
His head is long and (harp. 



CrocodiU. 
He is (aid to have fizty in (c« 
veral rows, and ferratedt 



He is naturally (hy and timo- 
rous* 

He is of a duiky*browni(h 
hue, except the belly, which is 
whiti(h, or refembling that of 
the turtle. 

His^legs are extremely (hort* 

His^ tail is elaftic, and has a 
naturally horizontal motion, like 
a fi(h*s tail, which anfwers the 
(aine purpofe of facilitating his 
cour(e through the water. His 

5T 2 



head is thick, ilat^ fliorter» 
and lefs pointed* 

The American n £iid to be 
quite the rever(e. 

The American is (aid to bQ 
yellow. 



His legs are much longer; 

When he runs on (hore, he 
carries his tail above the ground, 
and turns the point of it up like a 
bow* 



movement 
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movement on (hore is very flow 
and difficult to him^ from the 
ihortnefs of his legs, and the in- 
cumbrance of his tail, which he 
trails heavily after him. 

His eyes are placed on the 
fummit of his head, for the con- 
venience of feeing (\(h and other 
objc^Sls above him, as he more 
frequeitfly lies at the bottom than 
on the furface of the water. • 

He has four imiflcy glands, 
about the iize of a piftachia-nut, 
two under the throat, and one on 
each fide tha atiuh Thefe are 
obfer ved in all of them indifcri- 
minate)y,.old or young. 
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His eyes are placed parallel to^ 
the apertuce of the jaws» 



He makes a^ noife refemblmg 
the barking of a dog. 



Haflelqtiift fays, ti>ere is afoP^ 
liculusy orfmall' bag, under the 
fliouldcrs of the old, fuU-growir 
crocodiles of the Nile ; contain*, 
ing a thick Aibftance, which 
fmells like mufk* But Dampier 
affirms, that the American cix>^ 
codile has 410 muiky gUnd$.- 

He: is faid to utter a: found re-» 
fembling the crying of an in&nft 
in diflrefs. But^^P 
The barking of the alligator may poflibly have been afligned 
him as a decoys to the canincipecies, -of wKich he is remarkably 
fond, as if they were his favourite prey. Dogs are aftonifbingly 
afraid of this animal t^ but are .fecu red .from falling iiito his clutebes 
(otherwife than inadvertently) by the ftrong, muflcy fcent which 
he diffuics/to^a very oonfiderable diftance round himf whewever he 
is repofingon fhore, and .which gives them timely warning. . Afier 
all, it does not appear that he is fo tremendous a monfter as- the 
ideas of timorous perfbns have pi^ured him; fince he is^naturalljn 
a coward, drrqualffied" for quick pvirfuit, eaiily deteded, and as 
eafily avoided, except ift the- water, where there, is forely^ niivae-*' 
•effity to venture ki-hib way*. :; • 
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NOXIOUS ANIMALS, or fuch.?? fitjSjco.ijfiraonly fo reputed. 

315. SCOR^PIONV 

It is but^of a fmairfize la this ifland; and the fling not fo veno- 
mous as is reprefented in the countries of^ the South-American 
continent, where it is found^ of much greater bulk. A fcorpion 
was irritated to fting a yomlg'.cock on the fide 6f the head feveral 
times fucceflively ; . but^no efF<5ft Vvas pefceived to arife from it, not 
even to the exciting a fwelling. Their venom is mortal to them- 
ftlves herej as in other parts of the world where thc3r are found; 
and it is probably more viruk'nt lat fofti^ leafohs of- the year than 
at others. . 

p&i Rtrit-TAILBD Sl^lDEllS 

It is of a glofly jet-black all over, except the tail, which glows 
with a vivid red. It is extremely fluggifti and averfe to motion, 
even when' difturbed.". It inhabits chiefly in holes of old walls, or 
decayed tiipberJ /A young, robuft N6groe"tajati' happening to be 
ft'ungbydne, th'e.venom iri;itated^ his nerves fo; much, as to throw 
him. into convuIBons, vvhlch were of no long ctmtmuance : upoii 
being blooded . and chafed, thefe' lynrfptfems' left him ; and he felt 
no farther bad efFeftV The pinddls-nut, bruifed and applied^as a 
poultice to the ftiing;part, is. efteem^d^an antidote to the venonr of 
both thefe infers*; but.any other ref6iutive oil ort)ily-fubftance ap** 
piled warm rs ecjuairy eijicacioua.' , 
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'rhave^hfcafdTof;two fp^cJies df this fpider;' but I* am dbubtftfl 
jwheiher tKey were hot, in faS, .'th'tf-'imfc andYdoiak tif the-fam* 
fpecies. l^never h^ad 'this oppoTtirnityb^'lfeerrtg^- any.. THcfit^ ^isa* 
fities fecm pot to be known as Vet with any 'degree bf-^certmnty; 
as they are very rarely to be met with. Browne fays, the*mp of 
the larger fpecies is very painful for many hours ; "that it 'fonletitael 
caufcis a Sfevei: and deliriums, which are TeHevablc with a draught 
pfVvarm punch,; to force^ a fwea^ ;- and that the.Negfoes^ who are 
moft fubjeft'to'Ttich accide'uts,/arc recovered -in a few hdur^ by 
>p6og,thi? fimple. remedy... •'.*.'»• 



'tit 
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31S. CsNTtlSBA, or SCOLOPENDRA. 

The ccntipes of Jamaica is not equal to the fize of what are com- 
.monly obfcrvcdatCarthagena. The nip of this reptile is iiot iiear 
fo inflammatory as the fting of a wafp; nor will it offend, unlefs 
firflhurt, as I have experienced. It harbours moft commonly in 
.timber; and is believed to have been introduced hither originally 
among logwood, and other woods imported from the continent* 
But, if this is true, it has certainly degenerated in bulk, feidom ex* 
ceedi^^ five inches; whereas, at Carthagena, according to Ulloa, 
they are from a jrard to a yard and a quarter in length. 

319. Galliwasp. 

The bite of this ^aimal (which is ibmcwhat of the lizard-make, 
and about twenty inches in length) was never known to be mortal; 
but the effects of it have frequently been exafperated by terror, and 
the ridiculous metlW of cure. A Negroe, when bit by it, is in* 
(ilautly feized with the moft difmal apprehenfions, and haftens with 
all his fpeed to reach. ^me piece of water, from a full perfuafion^ 
that, if the galUwaip gets at it before him, he (hall certainly die; 
but that,, if he plusges in firft,, it will be fatal to the animaL This 
don^,^ he cuts out the bitten part. It is but very feidom fuch ac- 
cidents c^n happen^ as .thi^ creature is not only (hy and timid, but 
infrequent* It Ikulks among rocks in deep woods ; and never bites, 
•unlefs when trod upon, or otherwife hurt. The confequence to the 
Negroe is, that he is feized with a fever, which lafts a day or two^ 
If, therefore, we confider the violent agitation of mind aiKl body^ 
into which the patient throws himfelf after the bite, together with 
the feverity of the operation hp performs upon the bitten part} we 
muft 1^ of; opinion, that 1% would be very extraordinary, if a fever 
.Wfts not (h€ certain :znd invariable coniequence* 

Tbeie animals, it is faid, have been ibmetimes found in marfliy 

places ; but I queftion whether they ever take up their conftant 

r^deoce iq fuch places, as they feem to delight moftly in rocky 

riituations.. If they enter ipaarfhy ground, it is probably fuch only 

as lies ji^acent to looijb rocks, ^nd in or^er to make an occafional 

repaft on tl>e mulkeetos frequenting it. ., . 

Although 
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Although they have been vulgarly reputed moil venomous 
creatures, yet there has not been one welUattefted account^ to 
prove that they are fb in the fmalleft degree, more than other ani- 
mals of equal fize, fuch as large rats, ferrets, &c. v^hofe bite is 
ievere, but not malignant. 

The firft voyagers held the very fame opipion of the guana ; 
and it prevailed a long time, till it became a favourite article of 
§QoA^ and, being by that means better known, was found by ex« 
perience to be a poor, harmlefs animaL The forbidding appearance 
of thefe creatures, when firft beheld by ftrangers, has contributed 
ehiefly to the prepoffeffion agaiiift , diera ; . ppthing being more 
natural than. to combine the idea of evil qualities with that of an 
tigly £brm of body,. This opinion, being oiice eftablifhed and pro- 
pagated, fooa^ becomes implicitly received^ and grows into a vulgar 
error, which gathers ftfength from the fear impreJTed by the ge- 
neral idea, and cauies naoil perfpiis^ father to fly from fuch animals, 
ilian feek them out for decifive experiment^ Much, may likewife 
be charged to the ftupid igiiorarice and fuperftition of the Negroes, 
2^ well as to the implicit credulity of others, who take every thing 
they hear upon truft, and pafiively fubmih to the impoiition, 
Vtthoutgiving themfelves the trouble of exailiining any further. 

Theie^areiwne xet'difiviv<frtd'iB thls'HlariJi- '- 

cBt'ACK' Snakbt. 



The bite of hoth is perfectly harittkfs, and free from vehbiii*' 
TKeirfoodjconfifts'of rgtfs, tnlcev youhg pigetti^, chickeiisV e^^V- 
and fuch like. . They feetxi to fee 'eiidowed ' with^vbracious apipttftSS i • 
for a: yellow fhake* ha^-been ^own tp iwallow a whble ncft of hen*s - 
eggs, entire and unbroken^ . They^arc frequently turned into corn- 
houfes, ISO free them frbm rattf ? . anid' tliey do inffnite^ fervici amMigr 
the cane-pieees in the fame Way : for this-reaftxi (sjs I have b^ert < 
ipformed) the j^lanters, belonging to on? of the.fmaller AifTn^ii^ia"' 
ifles, importcc^ a breed' of thfem froixi the continent, in order td ' 
protect their canes- from th^ ^epjredatlon 6£ vafl iittmbers of rat^^-> 

'■'■■"• ''■ ■•• ■ ■ whiclv- 
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which had over-run tlie country. Some of tlie African Bladks, 
after they come to Jamaica, mAke the yellow fnake a favourito 
part of tiielr foofd, whenever they can catch it. They extraft the 
fat from it by boiling, and ufe itinftead of butter; but it is faid 
to render them fcabby. • . «. 

' 'I liave frequently handled thctn alrve. - They feem not prompt 
to bite, unlefsfirft provoked,' and then with no more inconvenience 
than a moufe. They are remarkably dbmeftic, and have often 
heen known to enter dwelling-houfcs inthe country parts, and 
tike up their abode very peaceably fdr a kwg timey until every rat 
.Has either been devoured, or put to flight. They ari alfo of a 
docile temper, and may leafily be tamed. - They are «bt fliy, like» 
leveVal noxious reptlles'i hbraptto retire at the fight of a man; 
a circumftance worth rcmiarking in refpeft to animals in ^neral^ 
and which often diftiriguiflie^ the friend from the foe. 

321. Poison-Snake, 

It is fo Called by thp Negroes from fear onlyi and net 'from any 
kn.own venomous qualities. One of .this fpecies beiftg killed, a 
large bean^ of about one In c a in'.length, was found in its gullet 
whole. and -uncprroded ; which feems to prbv^e its' food to be of the 
vegetable kind. This fnake meafured three feet and one inch in 
length. The yellow fnake ij theilargeft/pecies in this ifland, fome 
of them meafuring fiftcenor fixte,en tljet in let^th. 

322. AMPHiSB^J!^A,.pr. Silver-Snake. 

This curious reptile ieldom^ eafcee^$ /ixteen "inches length. It is 
be^ierved^ by the Negroes,, to b^ venomous, but without the leaft 
fouB4ation/ for it is as harmJeiis as .aq eajth-worm. . It. is either, 
very unconcix^a in the ifland,. or yery^ rarely feen. V 

• •' ■ • '222: Wasp.' '■' • -•(.- :.•/: 

. This infe^i differs but littl^ in lize, form, and colour, frtttii the 
European; ^and it is equally irritable, and apt' to give annoyance 
ppon:tbe (lighteft provocation. .TKey bulled fmall,, waxen nefts, or 
OQnqbs, ^n.qmpty, deferte.d boufes, fulpending,them froni tlie rafters 
oft, t;he, roof. :,T[heji:ells are hp3iangular,and covered oviir biiefend 
with a varniihed membrane, to defend theni from the^riih:" 

324. Honey 



:k\ 
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714* HoKEY. BsB OK Europe. 

Thefe ufeful in&ds were firft introduced from ; Eff^land, and 
have multiplied fo well, as to fpread innumerable colonies over 
every part of the ifland^ fwarms of; them being, often found in 
:hollQw: trees in th^ woods, in holes of rocks^ ^r banks of earthy 
•and other convenient retreats. Several perfpns hei;e..kcep apiaries, 
which fupply them abundantly with honey for fannly-?ufes^ and 
wax for candles ; and fbme families burn none other but their own 
manufacture. The honey is, in general, aromatic, delicious, and^ 
like the Minorcan, always in a fluid (late. The honey, produced 
on fugar-plantations is not equal in flavour, or quality tp what i$ 
made in other parts ; for the bees,- when they can 6nd a conftant 
plenty of melafles in their neighbourhood, will not ramble in quefl: 
of flowers, but make ufe of the ready-prepared fyrup. The wax 
is commonly bleached here in the following manner. It is melted 
in boiling water oyer a fire ; and, as it floats on the furface, it b 
taken off in very thin cakes by dipping-in a plate. When the 
whole is taken up in this manner, the cakes are laid in the £un- 
fhine, for two or three days, until the yellow tint is entirely dif- 
charged ; after which, it is perfcilly white, like virgin- wax, and $t 
for u(e. 

A commodity, fo cheaply produced,' ihould excite the inhabitants 
to extend the number of their apiaries'. A moderate induftry would 
furntfli them with fufiicient for their own conilimption ; and, in 
time, with a fuperfiuity for export. It is an article annually i^« 
mitted from the Carolinas to Great-Britain, and might with eqdal 
advantage be eftablifhed in this ifland. 

325. WiLp Bee. ' 

This is much fijialler than the European, and very frequent iti 
all the South-fide woods. It is remarkable fbr haV'ing no fting ; 
and is probably the fame fpecies fo common m Guadaloupe. It 
builds in the hollow boughs of large trees, particularly the locuft, 
and makes its comb, not with wax, but a conrpofition of gum, and 
minute particles of tree-bark, workfed; into a brownifh pafte, or 
cemtfnt ; which acquires, in time, theiirm; texture oi papier machie^ 
•but'tltiu^^and; therefore eafily broken in the) weaker parts.' The 
. Vol. III. 5 U f ' cells 
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cells arc pcar-(haped, about the itee tif a bantam's egg, and filled 
^ith *a miaft ti^i€k)us lH>n6^ limpid -as cryfial, extremely odori* 
ftrpus, and cordial. Thefe refervoirs hang ccmneded together in 
clufters, and are fo contrived, that each of them has a convenient 
aperture during the time of work, which is elofed, or (eal^d up, U> 
•Ibon as the merffure is fuH. When the honey ts required to be 
laken.out, the cells, or bottles, are to be pierced a little way from 
the bottom, to avoid draining out the fedimcnt, which is vtfcid 
'and glutinous. This honey is gfently folutive^ the^quantity of half 
"a pint generally caufing two or three evacuations downwards in afs 
fnany hours, if taken upon an empty ftomach; but, fwallowed at 
Hieals, it has not this effe£t* It is, doubtlefs, applicable to very ex- 
cellent purpofes in medicinfe^; and, as well as the other common 
liohey produced in this ifland, may be kept for many years ia 
bottles, without running into fermentation like that of Europe. 
The number of thefe ufeful, little tnfeifts is greatly diminiOied by 
birds and other animals, who conftantly prey upon them; but they 
jhoay b* rertaoved, hive and all^ ii^to the common apiary, with great 
Tafety, where they would be fecured under fonie degree of pro* 
tieaidn. 

, . fpEPPJER-FLY. 

^ lSANI>-FtY. 

,,, Thefb ai^ yery troubJefome inllb^s^ particularly' in the neigh* 
.bourhoodof fandy bays, on the South- fide coaft ; but they are not 
fo frequent in the interior parts, nor often' rife to the cooler 
mountains. 

The firft, if it happens to fall upon the tunicle of the eye,^ giV6s. 
a very difagreeable fmarting pain, refembling what is caufed by 
fpepper. 

The fecond aflauks the hands and face ; and, though extrepieljr 
minute, its nip, or fting, is fenfibly felt ; when the infeifi that oc- 
cafioned it can hardly be difcerned ; though the cShSt is rather 
teazing than painfull 

327. ClEGOE, 

Otherwtfe called Chigoe^ or Chigger^ viewed through n mir 
Moicope^ exz&ly refembks a flea^ a^ k a fpeciei Of thc:&me:g^ 

4 . nuT^ 
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nasi But far'morc troublelbita*:^ Th* NtfgfoeSy wfco oottie hrtheij 
fr'ocn Africa, are feldorxi frtt frbrn^ it 5 atkirt feemdinicertain^ wbe*-' 
ther it is indigenous to this ifland^ or propagated from iin|>ortation« 
h lodges under the ikin of the £^t, atid* forms a tittle, roqud hag^ 
<^f the Hze of pearUbarley, in which its ($ggg areodftpo^d. All 
this, hp^evef, is not performed witboiti4^tf«atihg: 'an iolblerableij 
itching in the part, which give^ nbtice of the attempt ta.fbon % 
lodgement: in whicli cafe, it is thought advifeable to extriSs it^ With. 
the bag, by. cafefblly managing the point of a needle^ to cleat; 
it without breaking the membrane y and the canity is tmmo¥ 
diatdly filled' 'up with tobacco^iaflieSv ^hich allay itlieatGhiag;,iaodt^ 
prevrent^ a fobe; Uncleanly perfoiis, or thofc wHaifeMpm. wafli: 
rheii- feet, are nroft frequently fubjedl to this? annoyance, Theys 
may be deftroyed, without extrading, by the application of iai 
cataplafm^ made with Gaili)6 foap and train-dil mixed ; fftmetime^ 
a little aloes is added: a poirltice', of pounded cafiada*root, anfwers) 
the like purpofe. Biit it is bettfer to guard againft their attacks byi 
cleanlinefs, ahd forbearing to 'walk' often in places ftt^wedf Witltf 
quick iirne/ or in gltiger and potatoe grounds; which afe their 
cuftomary halints. - 

.... 3a8* MUSKEBTO* , ^ .. . . ^ 

^ The(^ ghats; of which two or three fp^iciti are reckimed iathifr 
iiflanrf,'ftfrpafs^ all ^the other infefts here in the ^annoyance they givm 
to the* inhabitants of the lowlands. Their' ufual time of Allying, 
forth, to attack mankind, is about Ain-fet ; and, from this time till: 
the morning, they poflcfs the greateft a^ivity. Daring the foanto 
paVror the^ day, thdfr are commonly torpid, and forced, by the 
vioferfce 0f the frfeeib; to keep in their hiding-places. Yet tlw^ 
do not make their afifaults without giving notice, with a kind, aft 
ihriUhum, in the. pitch-pipe tone ^; ib that, when a ckmiidevable; 
number of them are ailembled in a room, they perform a full coni*. 
cert ; which affords but a melancholy prefage of the approaching' 
onfct, and may be called their war-fong. When they are ready tO) 
begin the attack, they delcend gradually with a feeming caution is 
ahdj after wheeling in circles for fome time, like birds, of prey,', 
dayrt down at oiice with a fudden fwbop apow any naked- pait of the: 

5 U 2 b^dy 
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bodjr that ftckMs Itietf-moft favou4:ably. la tbofe, places when, 
tbej^^afe very numerous»;as in the neighkouphood of water, it ia 
uecefiary to guard 4gainfl: them by dajr, as well as in the night, 
efpccially in calm weather, at which time they are eaiily dtfturbed, 
and put in motion. . In fuch places, the ufual guardfor the legs is 
the mxiikeetOftboot; or a Kind of half-trouzer, made of linen, tied 
above the. knee, and reaching to the ihoes ; but, at. nigh f, they 
are kept off by a (krecn of lawn, or gauze^ which enclofes the 
bed inftead*of curtains, and* being tucked in on every fide, pre- 
vents their entrance. Thefe muikeeto-nets, as they are callpd, 
fvomiiaying.hein ufed at firft near the coaft,- and in the Ipwlands, 
are now gi-owa into general ufe ; and yve obferve them in thofe 
elevated parts to which thjefe infefts feldom, if ever, afcehd. . But, 
although few parts of the ifland are totally free at all times from 
ibme, yet. their fwarms are far lefs numerous near the coaft, than 
either on thq coaQ of the North or Soufh-Americaii con*, 
tinent. The North- Americanjs are qbligjBd.to wear paper under 
their ftoc]jcings, ,and v^rapped round their, legs. In the hot months^ 
they are annually vifited with prodigious multitudes; whofe fting, 
or rather bite, is far more infiamniatory than has been obferved iii 
this ifland, where, the pores being kept in a more uniform flate 
of relaxation, their pundtureis made with more eafe, and lefs fe« 
verity. So fdon' as one ;of thefe inie<fls..ha$rpercho4) upoq the luind 
or face, it (hooicSf.out its, /r^^^V, whofe point is fo fi^> that it; 
enters the poresj hut continues penetr^tipg very flowly till, it. 
reaches fome one of thofe delicate ramifications of the. blood which 
circulate near the furface : the mufkeeto then begins to fet its little 
pump, or. tube, at work, fi/fl, by meaps of a )yellrdi(pofed me- 
chahifmk exbaufting if of the air coutaine^. in.it ^ after which, the*, 
blood riies. according to^^he laws of hydroflatics, and . continues its 
sfcentin a full tide till this diminutive canibal is perfectly fatiated, 
and its body dilated to fuch a fize, that it is fcarcely able to with- 
draw its weapon and retire. The probofcis enlarges, or fwells, at 
the fame time; infoniuch that,, by drawing the fkin tight, and {o 
flraightening the orifice, I have feen them pinned down like a "bear , 
tpa flakey<and difabl^d from efcaping, notwithflandi^ig all their 
ftniggles* . If they are fufiered to drjnk their fill without being md« 

Jefted^^ 
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leftecU they feldom raife any, or but a very (light degree of, in- 
flammation; but, when fuddenly difturbed, or bru(hed away, it 
k probable they wound or lacerate the part, by . hafiily extracting 
their probofiisj and fo leave a fmall pimple, attended with an 
itching, which is fooh removed by rubbing on a little Hme-juice# 
The method, commonly pradifed for difperfing them, is by 
making fmoak in the evening about the time when they affemble. 
They love dark rooms, and black complexions ; which ferve to 
hide them from view : the Negroes of courle are exceedingly «tt«^ 
noyed with them, except in theirihiits, where the conftant cuftom 
of kindling afire at night pcotedts them during their hours of (l^p. 
The fire-fiies are natural enemies to 'the n3(ulkeetos, and feed upon 
them« The Indians, having difcavered this, ufed to.attrad theie 
flies with lighted torch^ ; and, when they had caught a fufiicient 
number, let them k)ore in their huts at nighty to drive the 
muikeetos from thdr* hammocks; which office they arefaid to. have 
performed very efie£l(iaUy« Thefe infe£ts depoiite their eggs in- 
differently in alldagnant fluids. They even hatch iniyater ftrongly . 
impregnated with <][uick-lime. Their young, or tadpoles,, in their 
fmallefl: (late, are^fb extremely minute^ as to be fcarcely / vifiblc to 
an unaffifted ejre upon the clofeft view. The iriver-^ waters in ger. 
neral on the Sbuih-f)de may be fufpeded of contaiaiog their eggs^. 
or young; but it is. not probable, that they cau.exi(l.a minute' in 
the human flomach. However, this, among other things, is a 
reaibn why it may be proper to ilrain all fuch water through cloths? 
before it is drank, in order td depurate it from thefe, or other ani*. 
malcules, which may poffibly float in it unperceived by die eye^ 
Kalm fays, thefe infeds have a great averfion:fr> greaie, and will 
not meddle -with aikin that is anointed with it; but fuch a. remedy? 
isnady as well as. unwhblefome ; though conftantly praAifed by^the. 
bucaniers, who ufed to ^efmcar thcin hands and faces tvith hog's- j 
lard; to which they added the buroing: of- tobacco leaves, by nigl^t- 
in their huts, ;.*!..*, 



qao. Cockroach. . 



This infed has a variety of names. In North- Anaerlca it. is 
called millrbeetJe: the Dutch, fettled there, ilyle it kackerlack\ the. 

Swedes, 
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Sweden, bpddoeias^ or broadreater. Ltnnsus diftinguiili^ ^t (^j; 
the iit-vme of blatta Orient aUs ; for it is commou to both the Indies. 
There arc three ipecies ia Jamaica. Thtt firft is very fcarce, of % 
green colour, and has been noticed oiily iathe: lccwar,d parts of the 
i^lanld. ' Tlie fecond; which chiefly resides ia vaults and cellair^ 
iaiof a very dark-brown colour; the bc% black> with traiiiVerfe' 
lines of whit^} it i« longer than the IgngliiK cock^chafers^ torpid^. 
itia£i-ive, and loathibo^e. The third fort, which. freqocDta tbd 
apartments of d^veHing^hoofesj is fipailer^ of: a light-chefuut, or 
reddi(h hue, with a v6tyeon»{)rdfibd body,, whiohetnablea them toi 
iuikiuate themfelves ,into^ bureaus^ ^ boxes,: latid xirawers, thi:ough> 
vcvy fmall crevices. The cahinet-iTrarey made in > England fpr 
exportation to thi^ ifknd, <>ught tobe v^y clofely paneled » fcrewedi 
at the back, top, and bottom, and of dry, welUfeafoned Auffi! 
otherwife^ when the tvdod comes to ihrink, it!wiH Jlfibrd'numerousi 
apertures for the free pafljige of thefe infers, w1)q not only do; «i 
great deal of damage to cloths of all kiuds^ tait impart ta every; 
thing they toinch a moft offend ve iinell; They are fbnd of 
gtufilKMis, t>^ greaiyv iubftancea; but .will' eat apy thing, leather,^ 
parchment, linen, woolen, manna, and even ,/E^iops mineral ; 
nothing comes amtfs. Nature leems to have given them fcarcely 
any appearaiKe^finftindiv6 choaceinieleding. wholefome, or re«: 
Jewing noxious^ aiiment: for want of this fagacity, they often fall i 
vi6tim£ to their raveaous appehte ; and^ indeed, if it were not forr 
this, they; fwould ibon fwardt in fuoh ^multitudes, as to become 
worie plaguee than any that infeiled the land of Egypt ; for they 
are extrem^fy tenacious of life, and; when crufhed with the foot, • 
are often feen crawling again, and dragging a trail of bowels after 
them« A fcorpioiii, < a houfe-fpider, and a cock •roach, were put. 
ail together for experiment into airejl^^coik^ phial, and imprifbned. 
till they died ; but the cockroach iurvived the longeft. They lay 
^r gfpat number of eggi, which are of a wedge-like form, and co- 
X vered with a firm, (hining, brown integurnent: they generally 
faflen them to fome fubflance ; and they are not eafily demoliflied 
• by other uifedts. So wifely are the fcales of being ordered, that all 
.^ crealfares are checked in -their redundancy; neither being fufFered, 
oa the one -hand, to multiply* beyond a certain allotted limit, nor, 

on 
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on the other, to be wholly aonihilated by the cafualties to which 
(hey are fubjefi:. Thefe infects (I do not mean it as a proof of 
their good fervices) are remarkably covetous of pomatum and 
powder, which they nibble away irery dextroully, and with them 
many hands^fuil of that bufhy covering, ycleped a perriwig, 
fcdrcely having the manners to leave nine hairs, on a fide. Ok 
have the ven^able fuU^hottom^ the fage tye^ and refpe^able major^ 
fallen victims to the appetite.ofthele ravenous creatures, and been 
utterly ihorn of all their dignity, learning, and authority, in the 
(hort fpace of one night* Yet, notwithftanding foch raifchievous 
pranks, thefe domeftics are not without their ufe: :for they are ex« 
ceedingiy induftrious in gleaning up fuch filth and naflinefs, as 
the ilovenly neglefl: of bad houfewives has left in holes and 
corners undiflurbed hj the broom : they are, . on this account, very 
-neceilary in fuch habitations in hot climates, where uncleanlinefs 
and ilutti(hnefs may generate putrid fmells, and corrupted air, to 
the detriment of health. In houfes of this clafs, they are always 
~^ound in the grcateft abundance, attradted by their favourite food, 
ajod proportioning their numbers to the quantity of fcavenger*s 
work neceflary for them to perform ; fo that, if I was ^ to addrefs 
one of thefe lioufe wives, it (hould be much in the (lyle of Solomon, 
*• Go to the cockroacbi thou Jut ; confider her ways» and be 
^ ckanfyJ"* They are not lefs fond of bugs, and frequently creep 
^ night behind beds, in order to furprize and devour ail the 
4ibragglers they caa meet with* They feem to be full of volatile^ 
urinous, and animal falts ; and, I believe, a very flrong fpirit might 
be obtained from.them, of ufe in hyfterical cafes* They are cer* 
<tain foretellers of rain or wind; previous to which, they are feea 
^ifutng from their lurking places behind loofe pannels, or floors, ia, 
a violent hurry, and flying about in the utmoft confufion.. The 
larger grey houfe-fpider, which carries its ^gs io « whit? bag be- 
neath its belly, is a natural enimy to the cockroaclits, and fe^ds^ 
upon tbena. 

331* Wood-Ants» 

Thefe are very (ingular infects. They build their -neftd, of very 
large diametq^^ generally upon fome tree> or the rafters of deierteil 

houfes* 
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houfes. I have fccn (brae near four feet iii lieigbt^ and eighteen 
inches jthick, in the broadeft feftion. They are pear^fhaped, rounds 
biggeft in the upper part, and dimini(hing towards the bottom. 
They feem compofed of particles of wood, and a refinous fubftance, 
"which hardens in the air, and is indifibluble in water; for no rain 
"can penetrate into them. Thefe infedts never work abroad, but 
•carry on their traverfes and approaches, to and from their habita* 
'-^tion, under vaulted pafTages, v^rhich are covered with a cruft, pro- 
bably compofedy in a great meafure, of fimilar materials. As each 
hive, or neft, contains two fets of differently- formed ants, it is 
probable that the diftin£tions are (exual, as their occupations are 
Somewhat different. Their living always fecluded from the air 
has been thought to account for the white colour of their bodies, 
and tendernefs of their ikins. One clafs has a large, round, whitifli 
liead ; but the head of the other is covered with a ihining, dark- 
brown Ikin, of a horny fubftance, and pyri-form, being round 
where it joins the body, and terminating in a point. Upon breaking 
one of thefe caufeways, a party immediately run to repair the 
breach, which they perform very expeditioufly in the following 
manner. The former fort apply their tails to the broken edge, 
and let fall a fmall drop of glutinous matter, and, then with- 
drawing, make way for the others, who work it about with alter- 
nate motions of their head, as a mafon ufes his trowel, to incor- 
porate and make it firmly adhere. Succeflive labourers continue 
the work, till the hole is entirely clofed up. This operation cacl)- 
not be well obferved without the afliftance of a glafs, and is equally 
curious and entertaining. 

Thefe infe£ts are not very troubleibme, except in places newly- 
cleared from their native wood, in order to be fettled. When they 
invade houfes, their track is condu£led with fo much art, as fre- 
quently to efcape obfervation ; and they often exhauft the houie- 
timbers of their fubftance, deftroy old deeds, cloaths, and the like, 
when no fufpicion of their prefence has^ occaiioned any fearch to 
be made for them. When they attack books, they generally eat 
through all the leaves, and befmear the edges with their glue, or 
mortar, which prevents their being afterwards feparated without 
tearing. 

The 
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Th? ufual method of deftroying them is by throwipg 9 very 
^h^aU portion of ^rfenic io at a hole made into their neft^ or cQvert- 
way, mi^^d with fugar ; which fooo kills the whole fociety, 

Thpy are excellent food for yoyiig poultry ; and their neCi^, 
Jjjiroed to aihes, yield a very fine md ftrpug lixivium^ which might 
be jpade u(e of for many pprpofe^. If the fubftance of tlie mate- 
iTij^ls could he diiTolved by boiling ui water^or maceration, I doubjt 
not b^t it might be caft in moulds, and adapted to a great variety 
lof .ingenious manufaiaures, a^ fiiufF-hoxes, toothpick-cafes, toilet* 
bQ|:e9, a>)d che like. It is lifcewife w:orth.e3cpedmei)ting, whether 
a cold or hot infufion in fpirit of wine would foften it. . . 

332, Su.gaji-Ant. . 

This minute infed is to bp foyjgid in pxoft houfes, and feems to 
have a peculiar attachment to fyr^i^s, preferves, and 9II fug;ared 
dainties* In order to flop their march, it is wfual to fet the feet of 
a table (upon which fuch articles are laid) in little troughs, or pans, 
of water : but fuch is their liquorifli appetite, that many dozens 
perifh in attempting to csofs fthe water/ If fuch articles are kept 
in a fafe, or fuf^eaded £helf, ^n.old wig, or a bottle, is fixed at the 
bottom of Jt.he cord. The fn^t^nglejd hairs of the former perplex 
Jtheir Journey fo much,/tjhat tbey.xvejy get to the, end of it; and 
;tbe glaCs is topilippery tp ^prd t^ip g^^^ 

' Thefe are moft trbubleforae in fome of the country-houfes, 
^here they frequently conftruft their nefts under the floors, and 
^Mideavour to participate cf the good cheer. They feed on flefli, as 
weH as vegetaUes, and will foon make alkeleton of the carcafes of 
Wizards, ^tid ^her fmaH aniniats, placed hear their haunt. This is 
the fpecies which gave fuch annoyance to the Spaniards, at their 
iirft iettlement at MeliHa, a» to occafion their removal; Their biter, 
or iting, 18 very acute, though but momentarily painful. They 
■arc deftroyed, like the wood-ant, by arfenic, mixed with fugar, or 
fyrup. Quicfclilver is equally fetal to them* 

334' BooK-WoRM* 
The infed, which give& birth to this worm, is of the fbialler yra* 
^A^aus kind, and is fond of depofiting its eggs in books newly- 
VoL. III. 5 X bound* 
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bound. $0 foon as the little worm, or maggot, is hatched, it be- 
gins its depredations on the back-part of the binding, feeding upon 
the fubftance, and boring numerous holes. It afterwards proceeds 
in the fame manner with the leaves, till they become a perfeft 
fillagrec. After it turns to a beetle, it retains a predileftion in fa- 
vour of the place of its nativity ; and new broods fucceed fo tong 
as any pabulum remains. Under the article Aloes^ I have propofed 
a method for fecuring books from the erofion of this creature; and 
it will not appear unimportant, on refledling that very coftly and 
valuable libraries have often been entirely deftroyed by it in this 
iiland. 

335. BIRDS9 and fome other Animals. 

It is only my intention to give an account of fuch as are mofl: 
remarkable for their good or ill qualities, or (ingularities, that have 
not been already enumerated, or fully diftinguifhed, in other pub- 
lications' relative to this iflaud. . 

336. Carrion-Crow. 

This bird, at a fmall diftance, refembles very much a wild tur- 
key, and was miftaken for it by the firft navigators into the Weft- 
Indies. It is of tlie vulture fpccies, and extremely ufeful in this 
climate, where it contributes not a little to preveht the generation 
of malignant dileafes, arifing from the potre£i£fcion of dead animal 
bodies. On the firft fettjng-in, of the ^orniog-br^zet it tak;e6f its 
ffland^ upon fome elevated place, as a houie, or tthe upper^ioft bough 
ifi a decayed tree ; where it holds its wings expanded for ibnie 
-.time, an4 vibratii\g, as if to prepare fpr a cruize ; then fuddenly 
i|)rings into the air;, and, wheeling af it rifes^; aiceqds^o a^ainaz^ 
heijght. It is. endued with ^fp Jpjen afcent, ;that^:after gauVingia 
j^fiicienti elevation in.the atmbiphere,.jit has ibe^i) j^U; |o fiy.41f* 
redely to carrion, lying at a prodigious diftance (q (hci windward 
from it. Nature has given it an appet^tje fayoracidp^, and'adl- 
gcftion fo quick, that jtJsr^|5y^seiU}er crimed. very fpll,.'Qr it 
is extremely lank and empty. If a carcafe is in the higheft ftatc 
of putrefaftion, it perfeveres in gormandizing till it is fcarcely able 
to Hy^: . but ftands motioniefs^ with \ its mouth wid6^oj>en> gafjAng 
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'Ibr bfeathr and its eyes ftill riveted with infatiable defire upon the 
filthjr remuants; like thofe human Epicures, who, after fhiffing 
themfelves up to the very top of the gullet with turtle or venifon, 
have loft the power of returning to the charge, yet retain an una- 
bated craving for the fcraps and offals ftill in view. It is a moft 
wonderful mechanifm, that its ftomach is capable of refolving iuch 
rotten fubftances into wholefome nouriihnient. Experiments have 
Ihewn the antifeptic power of the bark, afting by its ftipticity on 
the fibres of putrid fle(h, and difcharging it of its fcetor within a 
certain degree of corruption ; but no material is hitherto difcovered 
capable of fweetening, and reftoring the cohefion of, parts, wherd 
-the flefti is abiblutely decompofed, and reduced by putrefadianinto 
.a kind of loofepulp: yet the carrion-crows often devour, it in this 
ftate,. and confequently fecrete in their ftomachs ibme liquor of a 
peculiar quality , which alters the mafs received into them in fuch 
a maimer, as to extrad a nutrimental chyle from it, even when it 
is fupcrlatively foetid and corrupt. . • 

. Xhefe birds may juftly be ftiled the living fepulchres of departed 
beafts, and execute that office without-doors which the rats and 
cockroaches perform within, If.it were not for their beneficial af- 
iiftance, it would be impoffible to inhabit the South-fide of this 
ifland during the time of fevere droughts ; when fodder becomes 
io fcarce, that numbers of the working beafts, impoverifhed by hard 
Jabour in the courfe of the crop, perifti under every hedge, and fb 
faft, that it is impoffible to buty their carcafes. . Some men like* 
wife are fb ihamefully inattentiye to the public health at fucbtixnes, 
that they will often leave the carcafes ftinkiug above ground, and 
infe&ing the air, rather than be at the . pains ; of caufiog any of 
them to be burnt, or interred. The crows hold their jubilee on diefe 
occafioDS ; and every day prefents them with a new feaftv which 
they never quit till they have reduced thecarcafe to a (keleton. ., 

They are alfo very ferviceable in the towns, where they ate. if> 
tame; that they may be feen. every day perching upon the hoofes, 
like pigeons, and alighting in the very ftreets. In Kiiigftpu^ ia par- 
ticular, they may be remarked ; and are undoubtedly attrftded by 
the putrid fmell of fowl and fifh-guts, or other offals, which are 
careleflly thrown into the ftreets and yard^, or on dung-heaps, 
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In the country parts they cat dead lizards, ibakes^ rjrfs, of any 
other putrid flelh, without feeming to prefer one fpecies more than 
another. Sometimes they are known (wheal hunger prefies, and 
their cuftomary food is fcarce) to fnap up a young chicken, or 
Ruckling, juft hatched. 

. They ionake no heft, but dtpofite their eggs (whidi rarely, if ever, 
excieed two) under fome rock, or in a folitary part of the woods. 

The cock birds frequently tread the hen pooltry. When this 
happens, the gills of tlie feen turn gradually black* at>d look as if 
:they were in a ftate of mortification* Slie declines, fickend, and 
• is fure to die very fooh after. Whence it ieems probahle, thftt tl>e 
leminal flliid of thiefe bifds has Ipmethtng in it extrediely acrimo* 
hious^ aixdeven poifoiious to the female organs bf a ^different genus. 
It may partake 6f the purulende and mephitic quality ^ fchcir ibod, 
iand bring on a mortification. 

A perfon, intending to pky a trick upon one <if bis aoquainw 

tance, caufed a carrion-crow to be plucked, rdaftodi, ftnd ftrved-op 

at tabic ; but the fle(h was fo btack, and the ftench fo intolerkl^ly 

'ofFenfive, thit it was impoffiWe to pals the deception upon any tnaii 

who had not entirely loft his facukies of light and fmfelL 

There is fomething extrebiely remarkable in regard to fthele 
birds ; but it has been obfei-ved (b repeatedly, that it iiiay be deemed 
a chara^Skeriftic. They cannot bear to be lookefdat, eijptedhdiy aftch: 
thiy are gorged with carrion : they hang down irheir heads to 4!he 
-very ground, aAd iccm as if afliamed of their frlthy oHitre,^ 'df 
.their immoderate gluttony* Dog% who have gorged lihemlelves 
with the fame dkinty fisod^ have often the fame ab^fhed, dcPtm^ 
caft look, wbeiik . caught in the fad; and I do hot qitisftion, hot 
this emotioik, the refiilt of inftin£l, is defignedtd cotive^ a moral 
leAbn to mat», attd -ikew, in th^ pidnre exhibited by :thG& ani^ 
mals, that fuch H varackias indulgence is equality tidioos'and de<- 
^adinga . , . .. ^ 

« The iod A<mti under the wings, or taken from the yctmig birdsy 
-who are ^erfe^ty wlMte, is ufefiil for ftoppiog tlte blood in freifh 
wounds* 
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337. Barbadoes and 5!eiv^;i0tfi& Black-birds. 

Thefe birds may be. fpokcn of together, as they naturally afToqiate ; 
find, although qf a different fpccies, yet their food and mannqr of 
life being alike, they are infeparable allies. The former is called in 
North Amqpifa the mam thief y pr piurple jackdaw* They have fomc 
^mblance to the da w of £|tf 9^ are great devourers pf corn 

and fruits ; but they are very. ferviGcable, at the fame time» in de\x>ur- 
ing thofe worms which . jpr^y on th^ corn, before it is ripe i they are 
like^viieextrfmflj.fondjt^th^'ti^ whi^fa infeft cattle, hor^, and 
iheep. Thefe quadr^q^eds^ as iif fenfible pf their bq;ie£i£korSp v^ry 
patiently Aifior th^m to. bop about dieir bodies^ cither wh^ grazing, 
or lying dowp ; tlic ipduftrious birds (called for this rcafon tlck-wtenj 
pick off all within: their reach, ^and gulp them dowji with amazing 
vivacity. In February, ^nd feveral of the. fiicceedlng months, th6y 
aflbmblf in lai£C flocks^ towards eyeni^ amo^:the mangrove trees 

l.on the.coaft9^to ipepd the ;n\ght tqgeliier, immediately after their 
meeting |he \yho)eihore^^ with jdie deljgjitiul haJ^^^^^y of 

^thcir orcbeftra* Their (note is Ipmewhat like the creaking of an iim- 
kecper^s %n ia>a,J%'^ Find, or the handle of a^grindrftone ; at other 

. time^^it more refembles the SL^as^ J%^^ which .may . bp formtd by 

..mean»x)f a xomb and ,paptr. ,-They oVafy frequently .lx>th .the key 
^ndthe tone, making altp^^er ii very uvhiwlical kind of . concert, 
ox medley of queer ibund^. which Jiave mpre of r^c/4x//'z;i9 than air \r\ 
theni:; andy after all, maypoBdhly be xioching more thau a nmlical 

. cqni^bi^atipn on the futgeA of their preceding adveiMiurec^ A wild- 

.^pigeon fomedmes ipingleshis pipe with thefe birds, by way pf G.ermaa 

.fiutie, amongftji^nunE^rousbandpfvioUns. . 

. In r^ard to their general charafter^I have jiodoi^t, but.tbeXeiyiqK 
they render to .the yomig corn, by deftro^^ingthe \yx>rm, and to ^V\% 
by devouring the tick, compenfates very fully for the little .(hare of 
.the rfpe gr^n they are able to purloin* . In fome 4>f the North Ame- 
rican provinces thefe birds were pro&ribed by the legiilat^e, and re* 
wards granted for killing them } but ifince th^tr number h^liceti^^- 
^led.almoft to exdrpdtion^ the inhal^iitants have difeovcred, that the 
^corn-worm, which they ufed^to feed upon, has rcommitt^ infinitely 
worfe ravs^est 
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There are'but few pf thefe vocal performers ' riatives'6rthe ifland. 
The chief are the nightingales'; /of thefe are^ two {^ctics. One is 
•'more prbperlj; the mock-inyi oi North America, bnd Is not fo fre- 
quent as the dther.' If is princip^Hy ieeil ifi all part^ of "the ttedth- 
fhire Hills, and probably delight^ ill; this diftVia/WciMfe^lt ji'^li^^ 
uninhabited by men, or becaufe* it' finds here greatier plenty erf Its 
choiceftfood. Its plumage is of a light-brcfwn colour, inclining to 
reddifh, and a few dark feathers' in; the wings anfl tail. 'It is 'much 
larger, particularly aboxit the head; than the other fpccies, but e^ualfy 
ibid. The other lj)ecies is- the feflcr mock-bird of EdwafflsV't. 78, 
and is found in liioft parts of the ifland, * efjiycially the low knd^ 
Their note' is a coinpofition of the thrtrfh,* black-bird^*' and EuropcOT 
nightingale^ but it has the neSifeft refemblancc to thethrufli, and is 
infinitely fweet;*^ffn>n^,'^ EVery' morning andett^ning 

they warble their- hiiilody, arid enliven the tufal ^tirements, aniwtt- 
ing each other with their irichanting-echois,* and tofuch- a degree of 
eiaftnefs in the key and infleftion^, th^^ 'SKhbtig^ perched at a cbri- 
liderable diftante from tree-to tre^i it is^very oftcn'tKfllicuh to*dHKit- 
guiih between them, except from the inbre articulate tones of that 
whofe ftatiloti is rieareft to the hearer. 'W 3ert3fai titfaeis of the yfear 
they fing during great part of the night, tefpedyily'ivhen itisttioon- 
fight. It is not certain, whether the^' aife kep\:%d 'Wdkeful^i)/ the 
cleamefs of the light, dr^ by any extiiao*dinai3^atcehtfon'afra v^^^^^ 
neceflary at fuch times, for the proteftion of their hurfery firom the 
phratical aflaults u^f the owl and night-haWk. It is poflible, tKat fisar 
may operate upon them, mtrcH-'intne 6me' rtiattner a» Tt'has'heen 
obferved'tti^^flfeft'fehie coTJ^atdly perfonF^ who whitHe :ff6utly in a 

loritfomepfecfr,^ while their mind is agibfted with iheterrSr 

or hobgoblins. - ^ ^ ^ -r^' - . .:o^ ^^iJ :- - . : 7 :, . / 

When taken- young, thej may be kept in a cage ; but wi?l not long 
furvive their captivity^, lihlefethey- arc fed with the hoop- withe berry, 
andiihe frirall^ bird pepper' hrixedto^^^^ ;: -• 

Thefe birds ^re feen tHro^ghbut-tbe fummer in the North AtAerK^n 
colonies 1 but, about aihtdmo^ retire to the Somh^afd/attCPIteyijfwi^ 
the whole winter. • \ '•'•"^ il-ij.r 

They 
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^.j.TUey doubtlefi take their rout towards Florida ; aod ip very fever- 
winters crofs, like many other birds of the contiQent^ to Cuba pnd Ja« 
Inaica ; where they breed. 

339r Bvvc K*B I R D# 

This is commonly called here the ttvo^penny dick. It builds on 
the branches of the plantane tree; and is not dblerved to lay more 
than two eggs. It is a Very fearlei^ tame bird, and perks up its 
head, and 'tail as it hops along the igrouad^ lik,e the Englifh black* 
bird, whofe wild note it feems to imitate very much in its ibng, as 
it refembles nearly in fize and make* ^ Its young are callow about 
the end of June# 
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.. 340. FXY*C4TCHER, or WklPrTpM-f ELLY. . 

m 

f I This iMrd js common alio to the oontinent, from^ whence it probably 
-makes . an annual emigration. It has only a few notes ; hat they are 

load and' iiweet« . . r // '/• , ' : ' ' • ,:\i; ' i .:..;. 

• * • " t t , 

,. .. . .34I*' Banana BiRD^ , -/ , .. 

.ThistbeautSul hkxd is a nativcv and. builds Jts neft withithe fibres of 
ihtJimealmiaj or old-man Vbc^rd, curiouily interwoven^^ndiiifpeoded 
above from. the twig of, ibme tree,, generally thfi larger. obooy. It has 
aiweetddiicateiiioite, andis^eafily.tkmed.^ ; r.i.lryi :;/:.- i .> 

The bird-fanciers of this illand reje£i t^e;natiye,,ch9if:iffe^^^ 
at great expence in importing the cardinal from South CaroIina|^.and 
the gold-finch, canary-4urd| and linnot, from England. The gold* 
finch of Jamaica refembles the Englifh in fize and plumage, but it is 
not elleemed a bird of fong.- » •• ' ' 

• , 24.2. HuMMING-BlRDS. , 

...Herp iwe;fpur difi5erffl|:,l5^cj^. . TJie fmall^ is jmii<:h jid|nire4 for 
thergwicUity of its fraftfi, Ipvely plumage, and the. delicate, ftfuftupe of 
Jts,neft» . whichisctiftpijoply;. built on ?fliBaU.tv«rig oftlxe or^ngCitree* 
TJbey flit TC«b fs?h yelopity,, Ajiihilft tb«y «re i^«ki9g :th($t«^j§ftfj>«itf» of 
a flow^, ^:Moirpm,r)thali:their,>KingP *re. iwtir^ly inttpefCp|)|iii)lf!, \^^ 
tbeir.paifage JQlom oqe flower to.siiijJithflr j;cfeinbje?.fflip^;f;ti^ .q^iejc ^»??* 
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Ing'of ft large fly; tJran the fldmiHTng bfa btrfl. •• They fcem tht con* 
t%nom ^ftWc' t»iiicfe jdiffs the bird and infeil fpecics . 

343. Blue Mackaw. 
Jamaica Parrot* 

SMALLB&^GItEElf PaRROT. 
ll£X>-BREA$TEi> PAItEOQUET. 
Ga££N PARROQVE.Tjt 

Tliefe arc all fiatives, <and too generaltf ktiowti to need anv de« 
fcri[ftion. 

344. Gabling Crow. 

This Is a native. It is perfectly black, and about the iize of the 
Engliih crow. It is rcttiarkably Ihy, andrArcly fceard'^or feen, except 
in ttie lonely wqoA%c£ the midlaoil xMcifb.. Wfaea a flock oEidiem 
aflemhle logethcr, they are diverting enoKigh to a tmrakr^ with.thcir 
flrange, noify gabble of guttural (bunds^ which imitate ^oNiie . Jnlami 
languages, and are thought to have much the confufed vociferation 
of a parcel of Welfii folks exerciiing their lungs and tongues at a 
grand £coldiiig match ; hence itkeie birds have been nkk^nanaed the 
Wilfiimen. Tiie ftrttduzre of their organs of rokre adapt them pra^ 
faably to articulate words in a manner more oorce& and ex2& than any 
of the parrot kind ; but they (hua the fociety of manidnd wt<h:foimich 
caution, that it would be no eafy matter to come at their young, and 
train them up Tor the experiment. 

QUADRUPEDS. 

345. H0RS£« 

The horfes here are of various breeds; , Morocco, Spanifli, Britifh^ 
and North American. They degenerate in bulk, but improve in 
bcatrty of flxape. The natives are, fbrthe^vtoftpart, well-made^^dean* 
}inrf)ed, hardy, of great fpeed and ftnength^ and fit either for dnught 
or fitddle; Though their bones are llender, ^ir ^finews are exceed* 
ingly firm, to that they are capable of ^drawiitg Ktxj iieaty coaches 
widi a ftir{MriziQg aftivtty, and of iindagding vei^y long jouniies with 
great ^spedkien, md iHdiflbeAt fere. They ^txt Aifaj^ to fewer 

3 ^ftempeia 
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diAeaiperi flan tlio isiiportedvhoffes, and tbrir. boof^ ^ve naturally lb 
tmightiiid^Qifapad:^ ^that ihaeiar^ feldpin found qec/edgry for thcin> 
even in rocky roads. 

The wild breed, defcendedimni'tbr Spanifli gennets, obferved here 
in P*oyJey's ;iinc,^ and very r^pfoecpi^ ja the woody part^ of the low* 
^aiidsy are diafiinnttve and wprtblels. The wild cattlq, on the contrary^ 
4fe cemfirjc^bly large and beautiful ; a difieience. not eaiy to be ac- 
counted for, a$ the latter leem to require a richer pafiurage for en- 
large their bulk, than \yhat they are able to meet with in thofe 
places where they are oioil abundant i perhaps it may be owing to 
the vigpus propcjafity of the ftallions, who b^in to cover when they 
jaie not .more than half-gjrown ; and, by thus early confuming their 
vigour, becpme incapable of begettii|g any other than a puny ofF- 
ipring- ' , 

The general (landard of the Creole horfes is from thu-teen and an 
half to fourteen hands. In order to mend the breed, fome perfons have 
thought, that a vcryrhigh tax fcould be impofed, by aft of aflembly, 
upon ail ftone-horfes, three years o^d, under fourteen hands* Perhaps 
a tax of 10 or 15/. per head //r annurn^ and a penalty of the like 
amount, payable by the owner, befid^s forfeiture of the horfe, upon 
conviftion of any fuchy omitted to be regularly given in at the veftries^ 
might anfwer the purpoie io well as to put a ftop,. in a few years, to 
this diminutive breed ; encouragement being given, at the fame time, 
to import large ftallions and mares from Europe and North America. 
By an aft pafled in 1759, all ftone-horfes, under fourteen hands, 
three years old, and running on the commons^ are ordered to be caf* 
trated ; but this aft extends not to hoHes breaking out of any ftable or 
inclofed pafture*. A premium of lo/. is granted upon every ftone«- 
liorfe, or mare, fifteen hands ht^h, and not exceeding five years old, 
imported firom England. Horfes imported from Ireland, or North- 
America, are not included. This aft, witii fome amendments, could 
not fiiil of produdng a very good efieft. 

346. Ass. 

The fineft aflea for breeding mules are l^rought. hithtf from Spain 

«id Portugal* They d^epeiate. ia tbt low lands ; bat the. native breed, 
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if carried very young to the ridi Gotoey grais paftims of tlie momi^ 
tains^ attain to a large growthy and produce almoft equally good midea* 

347* Camel. 

Tlieie animals were originally bred here^ with a view of canning 
fugar and rum to the market, inftead of mules. Great expeSations 
were formed from this projed, as the camel was known to be far more 
docile and tradable, and equal to bear much heavier burthens ; but^ 
upon trial, it appeared, that the roads were much too rocky for their 
hoof; that the hills were too fteep, and that nature had defigned them 
only for cxtenfive and level fandy delarts. They anfwer no other 
purpofe here at prefent, than that of terrifying horfes traveling the 
roads, and caufing the overturn of carriages now and then. The hu- 
manity of their owners preferyes them from extirpation, thoi^h at the 
hazard of many a man's neck. The young ones are (aid to be goo4 
meat, and often ufed as fuch by the inhabitants of thofe countries where 
they are more common ; but the epicures of Jamaica have not yet 
thought proper to introduce this Aiiatic daipty into their bill of hrt. * 

They ktaiq here to their full growth ; and fdme advantage might 
doubttefs be made, by annually (hearing their hair, at the time when 
it has the longeft ftapk, in December j. or January ; at prefent^ they arc 
the moft ufele& animals belonging to this ifliand. 

348. Doa* 

The Englifli breeds, ktroduced^here, degenerate in fize, but feem 
to lo(e no part of their more peculiar cbara^er, whether it conmls in 
courage or fagacity. The moft u^efu] pf the race are thofe bdongipg 
,1^ the hc^*huntjQrs ; t^ey.ieeip tobea osoDgrel mixture between the 
maftiff ajod |gf ey hound; fu>ft an4 fierce} the brindied are eileemcd 
.the beft. Thofii of ^e %6pifli breed poflfcfs the like qualities, arc 
'much tallci::, and have more p^ the g^e;^hound .make.. The Negioey 
dread them as. much as the Indians formerly did, when the Spaniards 
made uft of tbenr for purfuit.. 

I have feen feveral of the Cuiney- breed here. They are about the 
iize of tum-fyite, of a jit4)hck colour, and clbathed with a fieek 
fliiiung ikm, iiddvout a 'fiiigk haib; their Bpgcnsmx is extremely fio^ 

i : gular. 
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fiogular^ loathlome, and dif^reeable ; yet they are confid^ed as a 
great daitity in Guiney^ and are (aid to conftttute a principd part of 
fbod among the inhabitants of Benin, and other provinces. 
< It is a remarkable circumfiance, that madnefs in dogs is almoft un<- 
known in this ifland, and other parts of America. 

349. Rat. 

t 

Four different ipecies infeft this ifland. The largcft is com- 
monly called the Charles-price rat, and obtained its name from 
having been firft obferved here about the time when the late Sir 
Charles Price» Baronet, returned hither from Europe. It is faid to 
have been imported by a Danifli (hip belonging to Sanda Croix, 
which was driven into Kingfion harbour by ftrefs of weather. By 
whatever means they firfl got introdu6lion, it is certain the breed mul« 
tiplied fo faft, as very foon to fpread over the whole ifland, where they 
are now growti exceedingly numerous and troubleibme; dieting' 
chiefly upon fowls, eggs, and young poultry. They arc no other 
tban the water-rat of Europe, but grow to a larger bulk in general ; 
for I have feen fome that meafured eighteen inches from the fnout to 
the extremity of the tail. They are amphibious, aod found in holes 
on the banks of rivers^ and the fldes of ponds. They burrow like 
rabbits, and generally make their nefts under ground, though I have 
fometimes found them in tufts of long grafs. As the ftock-houfes, 
where poultry are kept are moftly built in a flight manner, with 
wattles plaiftered, thefe animals perforate a long way juft below the 
furface of the earth, and paffing under the loweft wattles, to the 
inner part of the.houfe, always take care to emerge behind a box, a 
hen-coop9 or fome oilier concealment, from whence they fally fortl^ 
in the night-time, feekiug what they may devour. 

i found a neft once with nineteen young ones ; they breed as fre- 
quently as the rabbit, and hence . fome judgement may be formed of 
their prodigious. increafe. Some have fuppofed that they are carnivo- 
rous only, and hot granivorous ; but it is certain that they eat corn of 
every fort, dried roots, and canes. They take the fame delight as the 
jackdaw in ftealing and hiding fubftances, which they are utterly 
incapable of applying to any ufe ; fo that }n their haunts or repo^ 
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fitories have fometimes been found tea^^xsons, thimbles, Itsidenbul* 
lets^ coat and fleeve buttons^ beads, and the like. This palfion for 
hoarding is very unaccountable, as they feem to pofieis too oauch na« 
turil cunning not to know the cK&rence between any fuch fubdaxioes, 
and others that are proper for food. They are laid to devour the- 
black- houfe rat; in proof of which it has been remarked, that the 
latter are not near fo numerous as they ufed to be before the arrival of 
thefe foreigners. Their moft fiivourite aliment, however, feems to be 
fifli ; lb that, whenever it is intended to deftroy them by poifon, there 
is no bait fo effeftual as fprats, or other fmall fry, well impregnatecf 
with arfenic, mixed, for better diiguife, with a fmall quantity of 
dripping-fat, or butter, and laid near their haunts. Browne has clafled 
th\^ fpecies with the beaver, calling it Cajlor ; but there is very littic 
analogy between them, either in flrufture, food, or manner of living. 
It is true4 the taU of this rat is thicker and (horter than that of the 
othjer . fpecies^ and without hair ; its feet are webbed ; Its teeth are 
long, yellow, and like thofe of the fquirfel. It is fond of fiHi, and 
amphibious 3 , thatis, it is furnifhcd Vvith means of feeking its prey in 
tb|e water, a^ w;ell as upon land ; but doe^ not, like the beaver, take 
\}p its conilant abode near the water ; in (hort, it might, with equal 
xcdon^ have been clafled with the alligaton The black houfe-rat was 
originally brought hither .from England with the (hipping. There are 
abundance of them wild in the woods, where they make their nefts in 
tkick fhrubby trees. I have frequently feen them on, the branches, 
and once found a nefl, conftru£ted fbmewhat like the £ngli(h mag- 
py*5, coated with clay on the infiJe, lined with mofs, and roofed at 
top with fmall twigs, dried grafs, and other like materials, adapted 
to keep out the rain. Thefe particulars feem to give the rat-kind fome 
affinity to the fquirrel ; and their tail, in fa£^, conftitutes the cflential 
difference between them, confidered in their IJate oF nature. The two 
other fpecies are probably indigenous to the ifland, and are both what 
are called field* rats, in contradiflin^lion to thofe which are domeftic* 
The larger is of a l^ht-afli, or gi'cyifh colour, on the back, and other 
parts, except the belly, which i^ intire)y white. This fubfilh almoft 
wholly upon the fugar-cane, and therefore generally termed the cane* 
rat J from the nature of its food the flelh acquires a lufcious and very 
delicate flavour, as I am informed by thofe who have eaten them, 

when 
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v^iiei^ toafted^ hvk diey are n0t^Ul attielfe of food mxh the white 
mhabftaDts, thougii I»ghly efteenied atAang the plantation Negroes,' 
who fpit half a dosDm of than at a timet upon a long ikewer, and 
braiLtbem in thb yuanner on their fires, leaving their heads on, but al«* 
WBjs CQtting off the tMi> tlcfft to the mmp, which they think is n^p 
proper to be eatcsu Their horrid appearance on the Negroe fpits is 
fiifficient to di^nft mofl: peribns who have the fmalleft delicacy of 
ftomach ; but the Negroes are happily af&ded with fo little prejudice 
or nicety in their food, - that they will eat «very other fpecies of rats 
with equal indifference^ and even cats, which, they alledge, are not at 
aU ifKferior iii ta^e find goodnefs to rabbits. 

The icmtk fpeetes is xnach fmalkr than the former, being in bulk 
no latgtt than an Eingtini mole. It is of a beautiful reddilh colour, 
with a fflilk- white' belly ; the fkin would anfwer the fame purpofes of 
drefs, as thofe of the North American iquirrel* This is like wife a 
fields rat; and, tlikethtf other^ takes up its habitation chiefly about the 
hollow ^oots of large trees, and the rocky acclivities of gullies, and 
fiver itttiks* It is far itom being numeroro, and it is probable, that 
it either dbes not bring forth fo many jNOung ones at a litter as the other 
ipecies ; or, betog weaker, and lefs able to defend itielf, more often falls 
a prey to fnakes, owls, and its other enemies. All thefe dififerent fpecks 
agree, • ia tomnficting moft dreadful havock on neglcfi^d, foul cane-* 
fpieces» I have feen a viflo, of about fourteen feet in breadth^ cut by . 
thefe. animfals through a^Jatge cMe piece, almoftki as a ftrait line^ as 
if it had^ been piurpofely 'd6wi whb a tdap^hook. They gnawed all the 
canes' nearly through, at the bottom, and laid them flat; no fewer 
than a numerous army of them could liave been employed io this mif- 
chievous work,' which they effefled in the fpaceof one night. When 
the canes are thus bitten, and left on the ground, the wounded parta 
afford a niJus for fome infeft to depofite it$ eggs ; the animalailes pro* 
duced from them feeding afterwrds upon the juices of the pbnt, the 
circumjacent parts acquire a fine crimfon hue, but the cane withers, 
the remaining juice turns four, and becomes totally unfit for making 
fugar, though it is often fermented and diflilled into rum. 

The Negroe rat-catchers are very expert at their bufinefs : their 
trap very much refembles a fmall flrawberry bafket; an elaftic piece of 
fticki like ^hat is ufed in the Englifh mole trap, is fixed into one end 
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of it, the otherend of the ftick, having a nook Aiade bf^flrong twbe^ 
18 bent fo as almofi: to toudi the trap ; the lidolr a conducted to the 
infide, and the twine, hitched by. means of. a (mail peg fo difpofed, 
that, iii approaching the bait, the rat is fon:ed to. displace it;, the ftick 
H then fet at liberty to recoil^ and the rat, beili^ catight in the nooie, 
is in(^antly fqueezed to death. . This trade is very profitable ; for, over 
and above a ilated reward of rum for a certain number, of: tails* the 
b :>dies are fold among the other Nc^oes : ibme of thefe rat*catcbers 
are fo ikilful as to take jsl thoufand per week, fo that the Turkifli 
baflias of ten tails make no figure, %vhen compared. with thefe fable 
baflias of ten hundred. Nor is. this their folc advaitfage ; the emolu* 
ments they ear t> are of fuch importance, as to recommend themftrongly 
to the favourable opinion of the. black ladies^' whQ emulate eachotiici^ 
in their carefles, witli a view to participate either of the capture, or 
the profits arifing from it. 

The terriers, particularly thofe of Scotland, would be found very 
lafeful here, in tracking and digging out the firft<nentioned ipectes, or 
water-rat; and, bydeftroying the fessales, their numbers might in 
tirrA be leflcned; though it is now impoiBble to. extirpate them en« 
tirely by any method ; even when they are well cleared by poifoning 
from one plantation, new colonies very foon arrive from the neighbour- 
ing; woods and eflates to fupply their place, and generate a new fiock 
df free^bodters^ 

The firft and feoond fpecies, which are heft di&inguiihed by the 
name ofdomefiic rats, are ceiftain prognofti<;ators of rainy or blowing 
weatlier, when they :are more than ordinarily ndify and adive about. 
dwelling^houfes. They haden thither for fhelter about twenty -four 
hours before the change happens, and leave them again, after the wea« 
ther g^rows fair. 
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350. A CAt ALOO01R offucb foreign Plants as might be introduced^ 
and cultivated^ /» Jamaica, with great propriety. 



nUBIA Perqrhm. ISm. Sp. 
^merau Gallia. 
Cwnh0mm fiMff wrists* 



Turkey Tbis is fuppoftd to be the fstmc that it bow 
id edit. p. 1 58, Madder. culcWated in Sn^msi for a crimlbn dyt^ 
Paridoiboy Gall-bear* GalU from Aleppo and Smyrna. 



1386, 
Lin. Sp. 

1162. 



Pj/tacltia Fifra* 



Stfrax Oj^cinaie* 



p. 1454, 



p, 63 5» * 0\iiti Stp- 



Papmver Somnlferum. p. 726. 
Carnvuty 1 Pifo, 126. 



ing Oak. 

SitiDower* Thxis grows in Egypt, and it much ded in 
dy^ng. A fpeciet of it, brought into Jann^^i 
by the Jews, for an ingredient in their ibupsy 
thrivet well. Br. /. 

ney are propagated at Aleppo, where tfat^ 
male, or fruit-bearing ones, are ingrafted on 
flocks raiied &om the nuts. 

This is fuf^fed the fame at the copal or <3b- 
rax Tree, palm tree, which grows on the continent ; but 
I take it to be the ococal, or gum mairicalis^ of 
New Spain. 
Theibed might be obt^ned from Turkey. 



Piftachia 
Vera* 



Trtie Opi- 
um Poppy. 
Caranna, 



l^meti. 197« 



The trees producing thefe gunotgraw in New 
Tachamahac. Spaifif.( 

Sandarach. ^hit comes from Aftic 

Balf. Tola. > New Spain and Brafil; 

GriY)ws iA Chin2» and iiMrodu^ ii^ J^ouuca 
by Mr. EUis, where, it is now growing. 
' Ifi Guadaloupe, and MaijiiiJoo. . 

In Siudatra, an^:ibmc^ £ngiifli GreeB-ho^iet4 
In Java, and the warmeft parts of the Eafl 
thdle?. . ; 

' 'This 'grofv^s in^Biafili and is fuppoftdthe iaiiie 
iV •S'Ji* berry, or Para- as that of Carolina, and the adjacent Southern 
guayT^-pIant. '^Ionics. ' • 

tf. Sp. Bamboo Cane. ' ' This is akeady introduced •ihto>tfa&-iflandf at 

p. I20.. has been mentioned, but deferves a more gene* 

. ' , .•••'.'• jjQ cultivation. 

AkmardiLS OrtiktiliX KteoAplfer SBhn VtmxfV, This is though]t to be a different fpecies frorn^ 

AmflBn.p.793. o^Tooracld the caihew. tree of the Weil Indies. The fruit 

^f if b the Mahccm.UiAyOt OncitaX^ffu/tariiiam 
of th« (hops. The tife yields the variliih' com- 
flMD^jf uMti the.BiM^ Ixidies. 



SanJaracbd. 

Ba^tvn, Peruvt'a/iuw. Dale; 337. 

Balfiutt. TdluUutum. ' p. 54 9. 

C^/. ?*5S7* B^^' CopaibaL 

Cr«/M Sehifirwtt. p- 142;. ' TaUow^ Tree. 

Lamms GimamomwH, p.. 528. Cinnamon iVee. 
Launu Campbora* p. $28. Camphor Tree. 
%cai Circinnalh. p. J 65 8 . Sago Palm. 

Caffbia.^ 
Aiundo Bambum^ 



li. Gen. PI. Cafrih'e,Caflio- 



I - _ 



Mdgnifira Indica* 



Morus Pi^ifera, 



J/:A:M Kyi Co^ 



'\ 



P- 734* 
p. 290* 



Tea. 



Eaft Inaia 
Mango. 



p. 1399. Pap^ Mulbtf- 

lyTrec, 
p. 244. Jcfuit's Bark, or 



Jalapiunu 

* « 

Mimrfa Scfiegal^ 

I « 

J^mtft NiUtiea. 



Daki iSj. True Jalap. 



p. 1506. Gum Senegal, 

or Sanhaga. 

p. 1596. Oum Arabic* 



The feeds of die tea plant would probably 
grow well in any of the mountain fetdcments. 

" Called ki China quacinao^ and in Jara fo. It 
is &id, tfiere is a^tree now growing in the ifland 
of Madeira. 

\ Ufifi f(9 making paper in China, and Japan. 
It has been ibmetime in the EnglUh gardens. 

This grows in great abundance at Loja or 
OafirarrlUde ;l>ito»:3adC>^€nc»4nEcryi ^^couU it begob- 
Loja. tained» fo as to be cultivated in this ifland, it 
would be of infinite advantage, either in leipe^ 
to confumptiooy or for export. 

This might be obtained iiom Mexico, 9^ 
Peru. 

This grows \xx Egypt and Senegal. 



p. I jto. Calabpan 



Am^idus Cmmums. p. 677* Sweet Almond. 



Lieben Rntlbm 



Curcuma Lougm. p. 3* 

Pafiinaca Opofomttn p. 576. GvmOpopdQax, 
CuaamsCti^^utbb. p. 1435. CokKmintidtyOr 

Bitier*apple. 
PinfmeUa Amfuuu p. 379, AnifJB Seed. 
"jtiumm^aeum^ Datei itg* Gum Ammo* 

niac 
OUhnumfh/mafiuium. Da]ey348. Frankincenfe. 
Nt» Mffiimim Ori0m. Dtkf 3QU Nutm^with 



In Egypt ; and would, doubtlefs, grow well 
here, where we have a fpecies of it in too great 
abundance. 

This is worth^tiying in Jamaica, as it be^ a 
Maiina Alh« veiy hot fun. It is common in the EngKfh nur* 

fery gardens. 

It is thought this would grow to great perfec- 
tion in our Wefl India iflands. There are two 
or three trees in Jamaica; but it might be pro* 
pagated there more extenfively. 

This fhrub requires a rocky foil. It groirt 
about Marfeilles and Toulon. 

This is a fpecies of mofs, which afibrds a va* 
Weed| or Or- luable red dye. Mr. Qfbeck fays, it was fold at 
. chdle. hc^t^om at iid. fterling per pound. It grovrs 
in the Cape de Verd, and Qanary Iflands, parti- 
cularly Tenerifie, fi-om whence it might be eafUy 
procured for experiment, 

£afl Indies. 

Eafl Indies. 

Sicily. 

Africa. 



p. 710. Caper Tree, 
p. 1622. Argd» Canary 



Tlumerick. 



Egypt. 
Africa* 



735- 
Pif^Kigmm. P>4^ Bhckl^pppM 



Upper Egyptf and interior parts of Africa. 
InAxoboyoa. A young tree is laid to be now 
Maoi; growing in Jamaica, but the fpot of fts growth ia 
kept a fibcret by the proprietor. A fpecies grows 

aanuaily in To^;;9» wUch may he worth in- 
troduction. 

Molucca Iflandst 



Sumatra. 
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Garciiua li&nga Stom. p. 63;* Mangofteen. A moft delicious fruit, growing in Java^ an4 

feveral parts of the Eaft Indies. 

Ipecacuanha* Dale, 1 70. True Ipecacuan. Braiil. Very deferring of propagation heme. 

JLmceraSjpt^hori* Clayt. St. Peter's ho- Carolina and Virginia. Its root pounded^ and 
carpoi. neyfuckle. taken in a moderate dofe, is an in&llibie remedy 

againd intermittent fevers. 

Mj^iea Cerifiram Catefb. f. Candle-berry The berries are ufed in many parts of North 

t. 13. Myrtle. America, to extract a wax for candles, by infu« 

fion in boiling water. 

Panaxqwnque folium, Ginfeng root. This is common to Virginia, Pennfylvania^ 

Louiiiana, and Canada* 

Salfafras Laurus. Pifo^ p. 146. SaiTafiras. It grows in great plenty in Eaft Florida, and 

about St. Auguftiae. 

Bread-fruit cfthe South Sea* Eaft Indies, and George's Ifland. 

JjJttam* This is a finall fpecies oiphafeoluSf or kidney* 

bean, growing in China, and lately introduced by 
Mr. Samuel Bowen into Georgia, from whence 
the feeds might eaiily be obtained. He fays, 
that where grafs is fcarce, diis Aimiihea an ex- 
cellent fodder for cattle, as it may eaiily be made 
into hay; that it rifes from 18 inches to 2 feet 
high, and produces four crops in the year ; it it 
therefopc Tery defecvlng of a odal in 4i&ienC 
parts of Jamaica, as thcve ate &ine, no doubt, 
where it might be found to thrive extremely 
welL 

* • 

351. PREMIUMS offered by the Society of Arts in Ijondon for 

the Adn)antage of the Britijh American Colonies. 

American Cotton^ 

For the beft fpeclmen, not lefs than ten pounds, of cotton produced 
in the Britifli dominions in America, equal to the fine Braiilian cotton; 
to be produced, with certificates of the place of growth, on or before 
the firft Tnefday in January, 1774; xhtgoldmedaL 

The fame premium is extended to the year 1 775. 

Anotto. 

For the greateft quantity, not lefs than two tons, equal to the beft 
imported, produced in his Majefty*s dominions in America, and im- 
ported into the port of London in the year 1773^; 50/. 

Certificates of the production, under the hands of fbme perfons of 
known cbarafter refiding near the place, and of the importation fix)m 
the proper officers of the cuftoms in the port of London, with ipcci- 

VoL. in. 5 Z mens 
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Inens of terf pounds weight, taken out of the whole parcel, to be pro- 
duced to the fociety, on or before the firft Tuefday in April, 1 774. 

The lite premium for any quantity, not lefs than 5001b. weight, 
equal to the beft imported. 

The fame premium is extended to the year 1774, and certificates to 
be delivered on or before the firft Tuefday in April, 1775. 

For the beft fpecimen of anotto, not lefs than fix pounds weight, 
equal to the beft Spanifli anotto, to be produced to the fociety, with 
certificates of the place of growth, on or before the end of the year 
1773; the gold medal. 

The fame premium, on the fame conditions, is extended to the year 

1774- 

Indigo. 

For the beft fpecimen of indigo made in his Majefty^s dominions in 
America, equal to Guatimala indigo, not lefs than four pounds, to be 
produced to the fociety, with certificates of the place where it was 
made, and an. account of the culture and procefs ; the gold medal. This 
is extended to 177*5. 

Zebra Wood. 

For the greateft quantity, not lefs than fix thoufand fuperficial feet, 
of the variegated wood proper for fineering, called zebra wood [a\, 
imported into the port of London ; the gold medal. 

The fpecimen to confift of not lefs than 200 fuperficial feet. This 
premium is extended to the year 1774. , 

Mosses, Plants, Barks, and Berries. 

For a fpecimen, not lefs than 20 lb. weight, of the beft fort of mofs, 
of the growth of America, and there known to be of ufc in dyeing, 
but not yet introduced into Great Britain; 10/. 

The fame premium is offered, on the fame conditions, for plants, 
barks, or berries feverally, and extended to the year 1774. 

• 

Barilla, or Kelp. 

For the greateft quantity of merchantable barilla, not lefs than ten 
hundred weight, made in any part of his Majefty*s dominions in Atne- 
rica, arid imported into any port in England; 15 /. 

\a\ The fpccics here meant, is what comes from the Mofquito Swre. ' ' * * 

2 • For 
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For the neyt greatcft quantity, not lefs than eight hundred weight. 

Samples, to confift of not lefs than fifty pounds weight, with the 
proper certificates. This premium is extended to the year 1 775. 

Camphor Tree. 

To the perfon who fliall cultivate, in any part of his Majcfty's do- 
minions in the Weft Indies^ the greatcft number, not lefs than 25, of 
the trees which produce camphor, in the Eaft Indies ; the gold medal^ 
or 50/. 

Certificates, under the hand of the governor, lieutenant governor, 

or chief magiftrate of the ifland, fpecifying the number of plants, and 

that they are in a growing or thriving ftate, together with a branch 

. of the tree, and fpme of the leaves, to be produced to the fociety, on 

or before the fecond Tuefday in November, 1776. 

Quinquina, or Peruvian Bark. 

To the perfon who fliall introduce into any of his Majefty's domi- 
nions in the Weft Indies, the greateft number, not lefs than ten, of the 
quinquina^ or that tree >yhich- yields the Peruvian or Jefuit's bark, on 
or before the firft day of January, 1776; 50/. The certificates fub- 
je£l to the fame conditions as in the preceding article* 

The preceding catalogue \F\ is chiefly extraded from the pamphlet 
publiflied by John Ellis, Efq; F.R.S., who has likewife given fome ufe- 
ful diredions for the tranlportation of plants and feeds from one country 
to another. As thefe may be confidered fupplemental to the catalogue, 
1 fhall tranfcribe fuch as appear moft ufeful, and add fuch others as I 
find recommended by thofe who, by experience, have been taught to 
praflife them with the happieft fuccefs. 

In the firft place, it ought to be carefully attended to, that the feeds 
(liould be perfeSly ripe when they are gathered, and they ihould be 
gathered in dry weather ; afterwards they fhould be fpread thin upon 
paper or mats, in a dry airy room, but not in funfliine. The time ne* 
ceflaryfor drying them, v^ill vary according to the climate, andfeafon 
of the year; but the hotter thefeafon, the lefs time will fufiice. 

' [^] Viz. N«. 350. ^ * ' 
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There are two methods which have fucceeded in bringing over the 
feeds of the China tea plant to Great Britain, and may ferve alfo for 
the feeds of other valuable plants. The firft is, by covering them with 
bees wax, after due precaution. It principally cpnfifts in choofing 
only fuch feeds as are perfectly found and ripe ; thofe that are out- 
wardly defeAive, or marked with the punAure of infeftS, muft be laid 
afide. When a proper choice is made of them, they (hould be wiped 
extremely clean, to prevent any dirt or moifture being indoied ; each 
feed (hould then be rolled up carefully in a coat of foft bees wax, half 
an inch thick ; the deep-yellow Englifh bees wax is the heft. When 
you have covered the number you intend to inclofc, pour fome of this 
bees wax, melted into a chip box of fix or feven inches long, four 
broad, and three deep, till it is above half full; and juft before it be- 
gins to harden, while it is yet fluid, put in the feeds you have rolled 
up, in rows, till the box is near fitll; then pour over them fome more 
wax, while it is juft fluid, taking care, when it is cold, to ftop all the 
cracks or chinks (that may have -proceeded from the flirinking of the 
wax) with fotoe very foft wax; then put on the cover of the box, and 
keep it in a cool airy place. 

In order to preferve feeds from growing rancid from their long con- 
finement in the voyage in hot weather, they may be put up in feparate 
papers, with fine fand among them, to abforb any moifture. , Thefe 
papers fhould be packed clofe in cylindrical glafs, or earthen veftels, 
and the mouths covered with a bladder tied faft round the rims. The 
veflels are then to be put into other veflels, fo large that the inner one 
may be covered on all fides for the fpace of two inches, with the fol- 
lowing mixture of falts ; half, common fait; the other half, to confift 
of two parts faltpetre, and one part fal-ammoniac, both reduced to a 
powder, and all thoroughly mixed together, to be placed about the in* 
ner veflel, rather moift than dry. Perhaps, if finall tight boxes, or 
caiks, or bottles of feeds were inclofed in caflcs full of falts, it might be 
of the fame ufe, provided the falts do not get at the feeds -, and a& fal- 
ammoniac may not eafily be met with, half common falt,.and the other 
half faltpetre, or common fait alone, might anfwer the like end. 

The fmailer feeds being very qpt to lok their vegetative power by 
long voyages through warm climates, it may be worth while to try 
the followmg experiment, upon fuch as are known for certain to be 

found: 
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fyund: dip fome iquare pieces of cotton cloth in melted wax^ and while 
it is fofti and almoft cold, Arew the furface of each piece over with 
each fprt of fmall feed, then roll them up tight, and inclofe each roll m 
fome foft bees wax[r], wrapping up each of them in a piece of paper, with 
the name of the feed 00 it ; theie may be either furrounded with falts^ 
as before, or packed without the falts in a box, as may be mod conve* 
nient. Where glalles or boxes cannot be conveniently procured, the 
caiibafii and gourd (hells, or joints of full-grown trumpet trees, tho- 
roughly dried, feafoned^ and rubbed on the outiide with palma Cbrifti 
oil, may anfwer equally well. 

When plants are fent, the boxes in whfch they are fet, fhould be 
3 feet long^ 15. inches broad, and from 18 inches to 2 feet deep, ac- 
cording to the (\%t of the plants ; but the fmalleft will be mofl: likely 
to fuoceed, provided they are well rooted. There muft be a narrow 
ledge nailed all round the infide of the box, within fix inches of the 
bottom^ to faften laths. or packthread, to form a kind of lattice-work^ 
by which the plants maybe the better fecured in their places^ If they 
iire packed up biA juft before the fliip farh, it will be fo much the better. 
When they are du^ up, care muft be taken to preferve as mnch earth as 
can be dbout their roots, and if it fhould fall off, it muft be fupplied 
-with more eartii taiken from the fame hole,-fo as to formr a ball about 
the roots of each plant, which muft be furrounded with wet mofs, (per- 
iiaps ¥^et cotton may anfwer, where mofs is not to be had) and care- 
fully tied round with packthread, after a covering of plantane, or pal- 
meto leaves, to keep the earth moift. There muft be three inches of 
wet mofs laid at the bottom of the box, and the young phnts fet in 
lows upright, clofe to each other, fluffing wet mofs in the vacancies be- 
tween them, and on the furface. I would advifc the boring a great 
many holes at the bottom of the box, and placing it in a IhaHow 
wooden <trQOgh made -water-tight at the joint:? with pitch, and one inch 
wider every way, with ledges of one or two inches, fo placed as to keep 
the box from touching the bottom. This trough may be filled with 
wet cotton, which maybe occafionallyAVatered during the voyage, and 
no water be given in the mean time to the plants, which may be guard- 
ed from rain, and the fpray of the fea, by a fquare awrimg-of oil cloth, 
or painted canvafs, nuikd upon four upright flips of deaf}, tifing from 
«cj^ ^ngle of the box; fohigh, as to Ovfcrtbp the jdants (wo or-threc 

' [cl Sos.iQu ip (het£ibjoined note 
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inchcS; this wiW likewife fliade them from the noon-day fun. The va- 
pour, continually reeking from the cotton laid in the' trough, will af- 
jcend through the holes at the bottom of the box into the oXh^Jiratum 
of cotton laid under the roots, and preferre them in a due ftate of re- 
frefliing moifture* The bo:3fes may be fteadied by lafliings to the deck,. 
The plants fent from a hotter country to a colder, fliould be put on 
board (hip in the fpring of the year, that the heat of the fummer may 
be advancing as they approach the colder climates ; and on the con- 
trary, thofe which are fcnt from a colder to a hotter country, (hould 
be embarked at the beginning of winter; but if they are originally 
from another hot climate, as for example the Eaft Indies, and are in« 
tended fdr Jamaica, by the way of Great Britain, they will be put on 
board with greatefl: probability of fuccefs in January, February, June, 
July, or Auguft [^j, in order that they may be fet in the ground, juft 
before the vernal or autumnal rains. If they are going from a hotter 
country to a colder, they muft,have very little watering i if, on the 
contrary^ they are going from a colder to a warmer, they may be al- 
lowed water more largely; and, being (haded from the fun, they will 

arrive fafe. 

. . . » 

A great many plants of the fucculent kind will live out of the .earth 
a long time. Thefe need no other care than packing them up with 
mofs in a clofe box, mofs being likewife put between them to prevent 
their bruiling one another, and holes bored in the boxes to keep them 
.from heating and putrefying : in this manner, they will: come fafe from 
a voyage of even four or five months. Several trees .may alib.be 
brought fafely in the like manner, . taking them up at a feafbn when 
they have done growing, and packing them up with mofs. Of thk 
fort are, ofanges, olives, capers, jafmines, and pomegranates ; thefe, 
and many others, are annually brought thus from Italy to England; 
and, although they are three or four months on the paflage, feldom 
mifcarry. ... 

In order to bring fruits in perfeftion from Jamaica, fuch as oranges^ 
lemons, fhaddocki>, citrons, and limes, they (hould be gathered before 
they are turned entirely yellow, with about an inch or two of the ftem 
or pedicle, the extremity of which (hould be immediately feaced with 
a red-hot iron, and then dipped in a compo0t;ion of melted rofin, pitchy 
and bees wax. The , fruit may be well wrapped in brown paper^ 

\d] At the Briti/b ]porU 
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fmeared with bees wax, fbftened with a little oil, and then packed in » 
(hallow box, contrived with fquare partitions, each juft large enough 
to receive one of the fruit, or with divifions formed by three or four 
rows of ftrong cord laced acrofs tight j the cover (hould be fitted fo as 
not to fqueeze them. If neceflary, the vacancies may be loofely filled 
with well-dried plantane tra(h, or dried corn-hu(ks, and a good num- 
ber of gimblet- holes bored all round the fides. When on board, it 
(hpuld be ftovved where no wet can get at it, and raifed an inch above 
the floor, by two ledges fattened to the bottom : the length of the box 
is not material, but the width ought not to exceed i8 inches, or two^ 
feet at moft^ for the convenience of ftovyage on board,, where the trou- 
ble arifing from cumberfome packages, often occafions their being tum- 
bled out of the way into improper places, to the injury of the produds^ 
contained in them. 

After purfuing thefe dire(3:ions. It refts to entruft the conveyance 
and management on board, to a careful and intelligent captain, ok 
other chief oflScer of the fhip [a]^ 

' [$] Mr. EUi9, the ingefuoQs ' gentlemdn before - mentioned, having lately favoured tRc 
public wkh fome additional obfervations on the means of preferving feeds and plants in a 
vegetating (late, when brought li^onfvdiAanrpartSy I (hall here iafert fuch of them as appear to be 
of the moft ufe and importance* 

Seeds of the true rhnbarhy which were folded up in paper, and lent in letters by the packet to fe* 
veral of our colonies in North America, did not fucceed well ; whereas, thofe that were ient by the. 
fame conveyance^ after having been inclofed in fiat 'tin boxes^ or vamifhed iroh fnuff-boxes, aiid 
then put up in paper covers, grew very freely; as did thofe put up in chip boxes*, and kept by the 
captains in their chelh of bureaus duving the voyage. The reafon of this defed of the feeds fent 
inclofed in paper only, appears {^inly to. have arifen from their being prelTed. too clofe together by 
the many letters in the mail > and kept in a damp flare for, perhaps, two. months or more,, by which 
means they became putrid, and half rotten, by the time they arrived. 

CCX Thofe feeds that were brought to England b^* Mr. Banks and Dr.. Solander* preferved in wax^ 
did not grow; tor they were too thin and chafly to keep any time, unkfs they had been preferved 
within their capfules, in fmall fnutF- boxes, or, perhaps, in phials. 

03. Another obfervation occurs in regard tofeeds preferved in wax, which is,, that if they are not 
fowiv immediately upon being taken out of the wax, they will certainly perifh ; and this is one rea-- 
fon, why fo many feeds of the tea-tree^ that have been inclofed in wax, have mifcarried; for when. 
they arrive, the perfons who receive them, take them out of the wax to be diil:ributcc\ among their 
many friends;, fo that they feldom are fown till fume time after, when the gcrmen^ which fbon wi» 
thers, has already \oSt all its vegetative powers. 

Another defjsct ariies from their being kept for ibme days expofed to the air (afier being taken out 
of the wax) bcfo^^e they are put into the jg^ound.. 

This may afford a hint to gentlemen both ia the Eall and Wefl Indies, to order their icedfmen to 
put up the feeds in fmall packages, that the whole in each package may be fbwn at the fame time;, 
for the externa! air (which is very hot in thofe countries compared to a Northern clnnate), as fboa 
a&the feeds are expo&d to itj^.^'^P^^^^^y.^^^s up their iia,tural moiflurep. aad caufes their lobe 

le^ivea 
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leaves ahd germen fooa to perift, and grow rancid. Such packets of feeds ^ are hot opened, flKHild' 
be kept as they come over, in their bottles, canaftersi or jars, in the cooleft cellars, in tight calks, or 
clofe boxes; we may obferve, that it has been the practice of all ages, in hot climates, to keep corn 
found, by placing it in fubterrancous caverns. 

The Italians have a method offending fruit through diiferent parts of the country, by ij^iviiig 
them a ilight covering of wax, which prefcrves them frefli for a long time. If then, we follow the 
fame method with mangoes, mangofleens, chocolate fruit, avocado pear, and many other fruits,* 
packing them in boxes, or fmall caiks, furrounded wirh clayed ftigar, there is no doubt but the ftooea 
and feeds, at leaft, will come over in a found flatt?; feme of the ripe mangoeB %aA mangpdeeps in ' 
wax, maybe covered with paper, and fent home in fmall bp^es; for fhould the pulp be decayed,^ 
yet the kernels in the flones may be found, and in a growing flate, as happens in apptes, oranges, 
&c., the pulp of which is generally rotten before the feeds are fown. 

The author mentions, that having received from Jamaica a variety of dcdt of trees» many of' 
which were unknown in England, each of which was tied up in a piece of ooarie brown paper, and 
•the whole packed up in fome flieets of the fame, upon examining of them, by cutting (bme of each 
«pen, he found that mofl of them were become dry and rancid, and very fewc^ikem vegdbtted. To 
prevent 'a difappoiotment of this kind for the future, he dire£ied his corre^xodent, when the feeds ' 
of the largefl forts which he might coiled (hould be ripe, and properiy fweated and cleaned, to put 
them into tight tin canillers, or earthen veffels, fuch as pickling jars ; to keep each kind of feed fe- 
|>arate in a fmall bag of old white linen, or of writing paper, and furround all the forts in the haga 
with rice, nillec, panic, or any fmall farinaceous grain, or ground Indian com properly dried, to 
All up the interftices or vacancies between the feeds. 

When the canifter, or jar, is full, and the parcel clofcly preffed down, <biit not fb as to bruife the 
leeds) a fmall quantity of camphire (hduld be tnctofM in a piece of paper, or famll pill*bo(x^ aodpat 
> in at the top of each canifler or jar, which mutt be well fkufied with paper before the cover is put on* 
The indofbd fumes of the camphire will defboy infe^; and for the fame purpofe, in fooae camf^ 
ters, inflead of camphire, a fmall quantity of fulphur, or tobacco, may be put. The topa of the c«« 
niilers and jars mud be fecured in fuch a manner as to prevent the external air bom getting a ^f fi 
to their contents. 

Seeds have been brought from China indofed in tortoife-fheU, and in horn fjiuff*baxes, in mofl 
excellent order; and fome inclofed in two-ounce pMals, corked and fealed. 

Thefe canifters and jars (hould afterwards be put up in boxes, and packed in fiiw^ufl, ordeta 
fand (not fea fand) that has been well waihcd and dried, and kept in a cool part of the fliipw Thefe 
methods are recommended, as few people will be at the trouble of inclofing feeds properiy in beet 
wax. 

Mr. BUis takes occafion to fpeak of the garden eflablifhed in the ifland of St. Vincent, for the 
culture of the moft ufefiil phmts, intended for the general benefit of the American iflands, many of 
which may, in time, become profitable articles of commerce* 

This garden, which appears to have owed its plan to the governor, general Mdville, is under the 
care of Dr. Geoi^ Young, prindpal furgeon to the hofpital there, who has been indefatigable ia 
coQedting and propagating in it a variety of the mofl valuable pkmts. 

Catalogue of plants now growing in the pubHc garden at St. Vincent's. 
Gnnamon, ^Sefamum, Coriander, 

• Logwood, * Caifia fiftula, • Anifeed, 

Saifflower, * China root, * VanilU, 

Turmeric, Gum galbanum, * Dates, 

Eaft India mango, Simarouba, * Anotto, 

Paper mulberry. VW^fi' } •Ouaiacum, 

N. B. The articles nuuked with a * are growti^ in Jamaica. 

Scammony, 
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Scammony, Balfam capiTi, Italian fenna, 

Cok>qrntb, ** Citron, » Aloes, 

Rhubarb, * Bcrgamot orangp, China tallow-trec, 

Tobago nutmeg, * Bamboo cane, * Cochineal caaus. 

The following plants, colleftcd from the botanic gardens about London, he has lately received 
£)r trial in it : 

Tea fhrub, ' Jdanjonia^ or four gourd tree, 

Sago palm, Ginglco, from China, which bears nuts like 

Gum ftorax tree, pillachias, 

Ciftus LManifira^ Cafuarina^ a heavy red wood from Otaheite, 

* Succotrinc aloes, BidufliaDs, 
Manna aOi, Piftachia, 

* Almonds, TerehinthuSj. 

* Olives, LenttfaiSy or ma (tic, 
Cork trees, Florida {larry-aDifced, 
Camphiretrcc, Zaa/ currant tree. 

Gardenia^ Dracaena Draco^ or gum-dragon tree. 

China Lechee, 

This gentleman brought with him a certificate from the chief magiftrate of St* Vincent, thdt fie 
had growing in this garden 149- healthy plants of the true cinnamon ^ at the beginning of May, 1 772J 
in confideration of which, the Society of Arts, being feniible of the importance of propagating this 
valuable fpicc in our American iilands, prefented him with a good medal, in token of their eiieein 
and appvobation. 

When he firft planted the cinnamon feeds, fevo^ parcels of which he had received at diQeret^t 
times, he found, though he inanaged them with.grc9t care, that none came up ; but being,dnvsn:by 
fiie& of weather into Guadaloupe, he obtained leave to go up into the country, where there are 
ibme cinnamon trees; and looking tor ibme feeds, that had fallen from thcfe trees, he found ma»y 
juft (hooting out their roots among the graft and rotten leaves under them. Taking ^thifchiatfc the 
:next feeds he received, he fowed vety ihaUow in the eanh, under the fliade of a tree, apd/rop^ 4)00 
feeds raifed ufi plants. . . /. 

I cannot but copfider it as a matter of veproach to the gentlemen ^Jamaica,, that they fhould 
kave fuffered the little cobny of St.. Vincent to get the llart of ihem, in the pcecation of fo truly 
laudable and ufeful a plan; more efpedally as their dimate, and t;he great extend of their iiki>d, 
which aiforda fuch a choice of exioeUent lituations^ and fuch plenty of fine foil and water, hare 
given them advantages everyway favourable to the fuccefs of an undertaking of this ki^nd. Per- 
haps, there are few better fcites th^ that deilined formerly for the academy at Old-woman's-favan- 
nah in Clarendon. The purchafe of the buildings and land, with fome little addition ;of ground, 
' would be a trifling expence to the public* A ialary of 300/. ilerling/<i: ojmum might en^ag/e fotife 
gentleman Ikilfril in botany, ai^ zealous in promoting the plan, to refide there, and carry it on^ .for 
which purpofe likcwife, it would be neceffary to buy twelve or fifieen Ncf'.roes, to be eniplo}xd un- 
der him entirely in the garden ; and the whole might be put under the fupervifion of the govemof, 
the two leprefentatives, and the rector of the pari(h. A fupply of plants for ilocking the garden 
might eafily be obtained from the nurferies near London, upon application to the Society of Ajts, 
- with whom a correfpondence would naturally be carried on; but, indeed, the chief dependance for 
its fuccefs mall be celled on the patriotic encouragements of the Ailembly, in the firft place; ai^d 
next, on their happy choice of a man of abilityj^ fcience, and activity, for the well-condi^dtiqg 
of it. . . i. \ 

N-B. The-articles marked with a • are growing in Jamaica. 
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ABOOEARTH, 
Acaceci 
^gnusca/httf 
Agati, 
AUfpioe^ 
Aloet« 

Aloet Am'ericaiif 
AlligatDT, account o4 
■ ■ Wood, 

« 

' ■ Apple, 
Alexipbaimic. See Febrifuge. 

American nutm^^ J k 

Amyris, SI 

Amphibtout, Jit 

Andlcoibttlic^ < 

Atiotco, 12 

Aoddoie-cocooM^ 16 

Aoim^-KUiii, ^5 

Angola-pe*, xj' 

Anchov^pear^ 171 

.AntiTeneieal, 15. ti. 25. 6i. 19^^^ 196. 109 
Andfep^ic. .See. Febrifuge. j6 

AmbdmiBtic. See Vermifuge. 
Andhyfteric, ^4^ 

Anddoee^ 16. 69 

Ants, 35«» «^ 333 

16 



Appetite loft, 

Apaidve^ See VxaffAvt. 

Apdias, 



Aroroadci 

Arradc, 

Arrow-rboc, 

Am>w-head, 

Arum, 

Ardchoke^ 

Aibodf$, ' 

Aflhma, 

Afs, 

Attenuant^ 

Avocado pear. 



34,tia 
267 
35.88 
69 

^49 

91 
% 

134. 148. 160, t6i, i6j 
^5* 9*» 93i 94 

13. 180 
168 



BaliSun-tioe, 
Barbadoei Cabbage, 
Baik*tree, 
Bamboo^ 
Banana, 
] ^ii^ttf Vi Bird, 

Baflceu, 

Barbadoes Cbeny, 
Barilla, 

Bkubadoei Pride, 
Barbadoes Cedar, 
Baficet-widie, 
Baybeny, 
Bafbrd Safiron, 

fpecactttnhat 
I ■ " Cabbage^ 



■ Cedar, 

■ Mammee, 

Balm of Gilead. SeeSweetwood. 
Belly-acb, su 11. 

Beans BonaTiftei 

Kidney, 

Lima, 

Red, 

Sugar, 

Broad, 

Ettgliih, 
Bermudas Cedar, 



20 

43 

4i 

isx 

34« 
180 
136 
166 
176 
as9 
07 

•44 
'77 

■af 
186 
196 

*»4 
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Bixa, 
Birch-trec, 
Bitter-wood, 
Bu-ds, vfculent, 
Bonace Bark-tree, 
Bonaviile, 
Bots, to defttoy. 
Bows for Cattle, 
Book-worm, 
^Bur Bark^creCf 



114 

126 

»^ 
130 

. 151 

230 

3^1 l^S 
12 

187 

^1 

123 

62 

291 

334 

48 

3ucton-wood, 
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ButtoQ-woodi 

9ttU-hoof, 

Bqiiding Miierudfl, t9S, 

Bloody-fluz, 
fiMc Olive, 
Black-ejre Pea, 

■^1. ji. Barbadoesy 

■^ n Savannah^ 

Bitched Horie-taily 

Bread-nur, 

4r49chcd Calalu^ 

BfowQ JoUy, 

5fo?d-b«m^ 

9rabila» 

^o^m Mountain* 

Broom-weed, 

•^..i ' — broad-leafed,' 

'fyf^, and Bread-kind, 



the 
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S» 
58, 76. 134 

a99, 300, 3QI9 39* 

4. 

ii 

x»7 

339 
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Odalue, Mountain, 

Calavances, 

Ca|iker«beny, 

C«(hawy 

Cathartic* See Puipitivc. 

Cs^:$u>-plants, 

Q;^ttle-yoke8, 

Bows, 

Fodder, 



»^5 

loa 
ia6 

236 



} 



537 
67 



C. 



Quc?o, 
Qo^native^ 
CJ^UatfAi^ 
C^bcxy, 

Cafhew, or Cafiioo^ 
Qadus and Cochineal; 

G^a, 

^i^s^bbage Jamaic% 

Clalibafl], 

CJat'fi-tsuI,. 

C^da, 

,■1 ■ J. .wild>. 

■ ji I ' (weet,. 

Can^rt, 

Qabinet-work^. 

CJatarrhs, 

Candles, 

Oandtevnds, 

QkWu^ branched^ 

C;^ue,pridaX9 
Spaoiib^. 



97 
X04 

130 

300 

224 
216 

286 
8o. io8. 114, 115, 
116, 117, 1x8, 119 

I 

59 

5 

6>.7, 8,. r3* tS^ift 

8 

14. 181, 182 

^3 

28 

2^229 

44 

f» 

7.6 

114. 

xaj 

115 

y>9 

67- 
2J1 

91 

9» 
W 



Cipw Carrion, 

-— -• Gabling, 

Camel, 

Capficum, 

Cayan-butter, 

Cephalic, 



V.9 
291 

74* 77» 78, .79» 5Q» 8^ 82,. 
83, 84. 891 90. 131 

336 

344 

347 



3. 8. 13. 57, 



Cerafee, 

Centipes, 

Chaw-dick, 

Cinpainoo, wild, 

Cfieff). See Chigger.. 

Cloathing, Subftances poper for, 

Clamisy Chieny, 

Clay, refining, 

potters. 

Tobacco-pipe, 
Cordage. See Ropes. 
Coffee,. 
Cotton, 
Colic, 

Qfrtex Wsnttrojttts^ fpuriQUS, 
Coratoe, 
Contrayerra, 
Cotton-tree^ 
Cocoa-nut, 
Cordial, 
Corns, 
CockQmrt 
Cockroach-apple^ 

CoF|l Bean-tree,. 
Cowitch, or Cowhage^, 

Coughs,. 
Confumption,^ 
Comdina, 
Qorn, Ouiney, 

Barbary, 

Greav.or ll(bize, 
Qoco^ Purple . 



n^i '7?., 
180. 

% 



4 
6.. 31. 187. 20Q 

8 

H 

33. 

35 
180 

as 
6« 

103 

13* 

»97 
67. 150 

112. 147 
7+ 

7» 

92 
Cooo, 



fz, 13. 69. 



71. no. 
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N* 






N» 


Coco, White, 




93 


Fences, 


% 


177 


Scratch, 




94 


Fern-tree, 




66 


-^— Baboon, or Hog» 


95 


Ftngrigo, 




61 


Cofmetic, 




95 


Fiftiing-net floats. 




»i7 


Cork-wood, 


• 


ai7 


Fit-«ireed, 




*+S 


Corks, 




393 


Fifh River, 




309 


Cockroach, 




330 


Sea, 




310 


Cups, 




$5 


Shell, 




311 


Cuckold's Increafe, 




Hi 


Fodder. See Cattle. 






Cucumber, wikl. 




»53 


Four-o*-clodc Flower, 




ns 


Clfina-root, 




ys 


Fowls, efculent, 




307 


Cbocho, 




157 


Fuflic, 




sia 


Chriftmas Gambol, 




azi 


French Oak, 




S40 


Chair-bottoms, 




2iS 


Freeftone, 




«54 


Chigger, 




3*7 


Fruits, efculent, 




*f4 


Crockery-vare, 




388 


Fruits, method of packing for tranfportadon, 350 


Crooks for Mules, 




393 


Fluxes, &c. See Diarrhoea, Z20y 


121. 


»37- »$9 


Cypcrus, grafly, 




86 


Flower-fence, 




176 




D. 




Fly-catcher, 




3¥» 


13ate*tree, 




4« 


G. 






Deobftruent, 




13. 106 


Gallimeta-wood, 




J« 


Dentifrice, 




17. as© 


Gamboge, 




«43 


Defluxions, 




105 


Galliwafp, 




3'9 


Digeltioa, 




6, 7. 18, 19 


Gabling Crow, 




344 


Difcutienty 




11 


Ginger, 




6 


Diuretic, 


21.28 


1. 106. 179. 197 


Gout, 


10. 


197. 313 


Diarrhcea, 


6*1 2« 42. 


61. 65. 68. 344 


Gononhoea, 


62. 


, 193. i09 


Down-tiec, 


* 


33 


Gourd, fmall. 




'« 


Dog-wood, 

Domeftic Utenfils, 




191 
289 


— — fweet, 




156 




' wrgCi 




Dog, 




348 


Goat-rue, 




211 


Dropfy, 9i> i8i« i8S. 19^7. 219* 243 


Guiacum, 




22 


Dumb-cane, 




9» 


Gums, 




270 


Dutchman's Laudanum, 


198 


Gum-tree, 




*4 


Dyes, 




371 


Guava, 




«» 




E. 


< 






233 


Ebony, 




226 


Ground-nuts, 




IJ7 


Eddyes, or Eddoes, 




9i 


Granadilla, 




161 


Emollient, 




53- 45- 47 


Great Reed-mace, 




218 


Emetic, 




184 


Grafles, 77. 83, 84, 85, 86. B7. 


174- 


220*221 


Eruptions, cuticular. 




216 


Grape, Jamaica, 


• 


i3« 


Eryfiiielas. Sec St, Anthoh/s ! 


Fire. 






137 


European Plants, &c. cultivated 


in Jamaica, 260 






'39 








Greens, efculent, 




261 




F. 


• 


H. 






Fans, 




40 


Hats, 




40. 33 


Farinacea, 




262 


Hammocks, 




4.174 


Fdbrifiige, 17* > 4- 


J4. 3J- 


52, {3. 69. 86. 


HaemoTrhages, 23. 42. 54 67. 


lao, 


121. 184 


206. i42,.i43« 


14$. 148. 


1^2. i6i. 163. 


Head-ach, 


. 


!!• 239. 


17a. 


, 178. 181. 


183. z88« 250 


Headbg for Hog(heads, 




296 


• 










Hercules, 
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Hefcuk3» YcUow, 
Hog Gum-trecy 
Hoop-tree, 

Withe, 

Woody or Horfewoody 

Hoope, 
Hog-weedy 
Horfe, 
HumnuDg-birdy 



I. . 



Jamaica PeppeTy 

I Salopy 
Jack-ia*a-boXy 
Jalap, 
Jaundicey 
Jerofalem Thorn, 
JoVs Tean, 
Juckata Calaluey 
Juniper Cedar, 
Indigo, 

Bcrryy 

Indian Pepper, 

Fig, 

Arrow-root, 

Maize, 



-Kale, 



Inoculation of Fruit-trees, 

Ink, 

Infiammationsy 

Ipecacuanha, Baflard, 

■ I LefTer Climbing, 



56. 173. 61. 



210 

21 

60 

178 

73 
345 
34* 

7 
112- 

170 

243 
241 

100 

230 

2 

3* 

»9 
28 
69 
80 
96 

H7 

«34 

»34 
184 

185 



K. 



Kali, 
Kidiiey-bcan, 



L. 



.Lac Vamifh, 
Laghetto, or Lace-barky 
Laudanum, 

Lilac, 

Lima Beauy 
Liquorice-weed, 
wild, 
Lixivial Salts, 
Limes, 
Lemons, 

Ligmum-wt^t Baflard, 
Looift-txee, 



]66 
124 

^5 

50 
198 

22' 

6q 

«49 
150 

66. 68, 182 

M» 
148 
196. 

«5 



143, 144. 



LotuSy or Locus-tree, 

Logwood, 

Love-apple, 

Maggots, to deftroy; 

Mackaw-tree, 

Mahoe, 

— — Smaller, 

Maize, or Great Com, 

Mad-apple, 

Mats, 

Madre de Cacao, 

MangOy Weft-India, 

Mangrove, red, 

Mammee, 

Baftardy 

Manchineel, 

Mahogany, 

Marine Salt^ 

Marble, 

Matrafles, 

Meaflesy 

Melons, 

■■ Water, 
MiUet, 



M. 



Reed, 



Mbnntain Broom, 
Cabbage, 
' Cahdue, 
Grafs, 

— — - Guava, 
■ Mahoe, 

Morais-wee4» 

Mock*bird, 

Muik-wood, 

Okro, 

MuikeetOy 

Narcotic, 

Necklaces, < 

Nickar, yellow, 

Grey, 

>litre. 

Nightingale, 

North-American Plants, &c* culuv^ted in 

Jamaica, 
Nutmeg American, 

O. 

• 

Oak, Frenchy^ 



N. 



9^7 

N* 

Sf 
61 

103 

17. lot 

57 

• 4i 
46 

«o 
102 
278 
X32 

'7» 
ijz 
232 
231 

^37 
23 8 
2p 

[**S3J 
286 

14 

i^ 

79 
Z% 

21s 

44 
•xoo 

83 

47 
219 

338 

30 

lit 

3*8 



17. 198. 



} 



«43 
37 
193 
«94 
*53 
33^ 

260 
31 

240 



Oil-nut-tree, 



«»« 
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Mufk» 

OM-m^n's-beardy 

OUve^ wild, 

expiate. See Narcotic. 

Or^ge, Seville, 

■ » I China, 

Opobalfamuitu See Sweetwood. 

P. 
Fsn^lyfis, 
fains in Bowek» 
H^lf^z Chrifli, 

Pjllipdeto, leiler, 
.^ Greater, 

! ■!■ Royal» 

Pappajuckatat 

f s^)er, Subflances proper for> 

tTO>«7» ddcr^ 

t^Dpcr, Indiaoy 

9d|>pen, 

?^pcr-fly» 

yer^mes,. 

Yefbral, 

Betrifying-wattr^ 

Veocilty 

H^ Hair, 

Fimento, 

Vtgventt, 

liaguin. 

Pigeon-pea, 

Fin^, 

Pine-apples,. 

I^ae, wiU 
Figpon-woody. 

Bkkles, 

plaatane Tree, 
Wild, 



II Pqkfweed, 

Mjx Potatoe, Irifh, 

j^lQ .^^^ Sweet, or Bermudas, 

1 1 1 Poiatoe Slip» 

i99 Poponax, 

^46^ Pdt-herbs, 

Pots fisr Sugar, 

14; Pui]ptive| 
146 



9. »6, ay. 4^. too. iij. ih- 
154. 160. ijfn 177. ^84 



Pufging*iea*bind weed^ s^z 

Prickly Pear^ «S 

-^-- — Pole, 41 

j , , Bark-tree, 49 

^ , Calalue, im 

1 1 ' Brabila, aoa 

36 I ■ > Yellow-wood, ao^ 

^$ .—..-. White-wood, ao^ 

39 Pfiace-wood, 147 

4A Frabrves, a6^ 

ion PfcnuuiBSfOffisred by the Society of Arts, }5x 

^71 Oft 

s8 Quafii, re» 

19 Q^rupeds, efiuknt, 309 



««7 

5^7 RaroniooiH 

a68 Ruc^ 

4a. MO. 14^ Refolvaot, 

lay, 12^ 115 RcftriQg^t, 



*«5 

ajo 

7 
29. 32. ayi 

»3t 

«33 

140 

*3JP 

120 
»aa 



Plums, aoi, 202, 20;, 204, 20^, 306, a97 
plants exotic^ prajmr §pr CuhiTatioiL in Jamaica, 

plants. Method of packing fiyr Txanfponation, 

35a 
Pockwood, 



Reed-mace, 
— — Great', 
Red-bean Vine,, 
Red, Mai^ioTO 
Ring-worms^ 
Ring-worm Buibt. 
Ricc^ ' 
Ropes, 

Roftmary, wSd^ 
Role- wood. 
Roots,, eiculent,. 
RhoomatifiB, 
RuA,^ 

Rice, Jamaica,. 
— Goat,, 

Sagoi 
Saoiphtre^ 

asfion,.Baflafd: 



R. 

89 
349 

23. 42. 54. lya. 1^2. 206 

7S 
21^ 

150 

172 

242 

88 
271 

263 
219 

7S. 
i«3 

211 



7* ^«- 3* 



& 



44 

177 

Sage, 



IIMi 


J c A to tnt 
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^\^ 




N" 




N- 


Sage, wad. 


*?8 


Spaniih Calalue, 


W 


Salop, Jamaica^ 


"4 




166 


St. Andion/s Fife, 


«34- >97 




« 1 A 




'47 


Sao^Maiia, 


aji 


S^kenard, 


>7» 


Sand-box, 


239 


Spicery, 


-267 


Sand-fly, 


*35 


Spider, red-tailed. 


316 


Sedge, 


86 


Stomachic^ 6, 7, 8r i j. 16. 4s. ^7. 


It3. 178. 


Scvcn-year-Tine, 


160 


" 


181. 182 


Sefamum, 


169 


Staves, 


«95 


Senna, 


176 


Stiptic-bur, 


70 


Sea-btnd-weed, 


33S 


Starch, 


«»4 


Seeds, Method of packing 


for fnmljiottation. 


Sweet- wood, or Shrubby Sweet-wood» 


57 




350 


— Caflada, 


>«i 


Sitk-gnO, 


•74 


— Broom*weed, 


149 


Singing Birds, 


338 






Sos^ vegecaUc, 


xb9 


T. 




Sour-grals, 


«4 


Tamarind, 


s6 


Solanuni, tufiefi^ 


lOI 


Tanier, 


9* 


Soye, 


126 


Tanfey, wild. 


x8i 


Soeotrine Aloes, 


9. ij6 


Tanning-barics, 


»7$ 


Soirel dinbing, or Vine Sorrel^ . 162 


Tarantula, 


Hi 


-—Red. 


163 


Tea, Weft-India, 


167 


White, 


864 


Tcttars, 13, 


216. 242 


Soap-tiee, eft Sos^benfyf 


•18; 


Tinder, 


10.68 


Sore Throat, 


195.212 


Timber-treeSy 


ioz 


Sugar, to granulate. 


70. 93 


Tobacco, 


17 


Sugar-pots, 


296 


Tomato, 


107 


Sugar-cane, 


I 


Tooth-ach, 


zz6 




1^9 


Tooth-picks, 


37 


Surinam Calalue* 


108 


Turpentine-tree, 


65 




191 


Tufted Soknum, . ' 


101 


Suppkjack, 


238 


Turkey-berries, 


104 


Scarlet Seed, 


«9 


Bloflbrt, 


21J 


Scotch-grafi, 


77 


Tumors, 1 1 6 


• i«3- 154 


Scalds, 


76 


Turtle-grafi, 


20, 22 


Scammony, 


160. 232, 223 


Tunle. See Amphibious. 




Scorpion, 


315 


Tyre, 


9* 


Scolopendra, 


318 


Thread, tec. See Rope. 


«^ 34» 35 


Shaddock, 


>47 


Thrufli, 


3+ 


Ships Bottoms, to preicnre. 


See Aloes. 


Thatch, 


30 r 


Shingles, 


300 


Thatch-tree, 


3» 


ShoemakerB Wax, 


339 


Thiftle, YcUow, 


»43 


Small-pox, 


»4.»79 


Trumpet-tree, 


68 


Smaller Mahoe, 


46 


U. 




Swdce-wood, 


68 


Ulcers, 17. 23. 67, 9S« 96* 100, 


101, 114, 


Snake, Black, 


• 330 

< 


178. 


192. 210 


YeUow, 


Utenfib, domefiic. 


289 




311 


V. 




Silrrr 


322 


Vanilla. 


13 

Varniih, 


a 
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Vaoglo, 163 

Vermifuge, 9. ii. 26. ^4. 66. 72, 85;. 181, 

182. 184. 286. 197 
Velvet, Bur, 70 
Leaf, 



Rofemary, 
Rue, 
Sage, 
Tanfcy, 



Womiwood* 
7 1 Wine, 
7 a Winter Cherty, 
!• 34^ 138, 139* 163, 164 Worm-grafs, 



Vervain, 
Vinegar, 
Vulnerary, 2O9 ai. 33. 69, 70, 71. 84. 134. Wongala, 



180 

»«5 
178 

181 

i8» 

«38, 139, 140 

106 

8i 



W. 



Water-apple, 

■ ■ Arrowhead, 

■ ■ Lemon, 

Melon, 

— — — Oats, 

* Petrifying, 

Wafp, 

Weft-India Tea, 
Wild Cane, 

Cailada, 

Clore, 

Liquorice, 

Olive, 

Oat«, 

Plantane^ 



169 
i§u 178. 228 Worm in Ships Bottoms, to prevent. See Aloes* 

Wharf-piles, 140. 192. 303 



2 1 7 White Bully-tree, 



249 



Wood, prickly. 



1 48 Wheat, Gul ney, 

152 Wheel-carriages, Materials proper for, 

248 Y. 

2$ 2 Yam, Negroe, 

3^3 White, 

167 Yaw -weed, 

1^9 Yellow Wood, prickly, 

113 -^—Hercules, 

244 — Thiftlc, 

150 Yokes for Catde, 
246 Z. 

81 Zebra- wood. See Bread-nut (Cat.) and 
121 Pigeon- wood, 30a 



209 

78 

294 

ffi6 

»»7 

208 
210 

H3 
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S E C T. I. 

THE . encomiums which are copioufly beflowed upon the 
French Code-NoiKf, and the little knowledge the planters 
of our ifland have of th^ articles that compofe it, induce me to be- 
lieve, that a . tranflation will be well receiv.ed ; not merely as 
matter of curiofity, but an exemplar, which feveral diftipguifhed 
writers have pointed out to be worthy their imitation. . 

Should it appear to merit the high charafter they have g}vei> of 
it, there. can be no difljioiipur in borrowing, and intermingling ivith 
our own fyllem^ fuch of its inftitutcs as the difference of our^op- 
£titutional principles has oot excluded. 

The French, it is faid, cannot . perfe£l their cloth-manufafturc 
without fome proportion of Englifti wool. In .refemWance there- 
fore of their praftice, why fliould we not, in our turn, make free 
with their political ftaple ; and interweave fo ii»uch of their jufif- 
prudence, a may ferve to render our. .own fabric more compleat 
and valuable ? " Fas eji et ab hofte doceri^'* Let us not be deaf to 
inftruftion, even though it comes from our rival i for fqch is tha 
import that I would wifti to give to the word ho/iis. 

X 

The CoDE-NoiR, or Negroe-Code ; publiflied, at Verfailles, 

March, 1685 \a]. 

I.OUIS, by the Grace of GOD, &c. 

Art. I. We will and intend, that the.edift of the late king, of 
glorious memory, our ever-honoured lord and father, of the 23d' 
of April, 16 15, fliould be executed in our iflands. To %vliich end, 

\a\ Dcni(ait mentions, that this edict is regitlered with the fovereign council at Hifpaniola* 
but has never been regiftered in any of the French parliaments. Tlie reaion of this jvobably 
was, that, the provifions being nierely local, it was thought fufHcient chat It (hould be regiflerect 
in the colony only where they were to uke eifect. 

Vol. III. 6 B " we 

V 
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we enjoin our officers, ia every department, to bantih thence all 
Jews whatfoever who have taken up their refidence therein ; which 
Jews (being avowed enemies to the name of Chrift) wc hereby 
command to retire from the fame within the fpaCe of three months, 
to be computed from the day of publication of thefe prefents, on 
pain of forfeiting their lives and goods [a]. 

II. All flaves that arc in our iflands (hall be baptized, and in- 
fti;uded in the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romifli religion. Wc 
enjoin the inhabitants, purchafers of flaves newly- imported, to* 
give notice thereof to the governor and intendant of the faid iflands 
refpeftively, within eight days at the fartheft, On pain of incurring 
an arbitrary fine. And fuch governor and intendant fliall give the. 
neceflary orders for caufing them to be bciptized, and inflrudted, 
at convenient times. 

m 

III. We forbid the public exercife of any other than the Catholic, 
Apofi(dic, and Romifli religion. We will, that all perfons, wbor 
a£k contrary to this prohibition, fliali be puniflied as- rebels, and 
contemners of. our authority. In this view, we forbid all heretical 
aflemblies; declaring the fame to be illegal and feditious conven- 
ticles, fubje£t to the like punifliment; which alfo ihall be inflided 
upon thofe maflers vvho permit their flaves to attend fuch aflemblies. 

IV. No one fliaH be appointed an overfeer of Negroes who does 
not profefs the Catholic^; Apoftolic, and Rbmrfli religfon. And» 
in cafe any other fliall be fo employed, the Negroes, belotiging to 
the mafler fo appointing, flialt be forfeited ; and the perfon, ac- 
cepting fuch employment, fliall be fubjeA to arbitrary punifliment. 

V. We 

[ft I would not recommend tbU article to the imitation of our Jamaica legiflature : it is clearly 
iounded in fuperflitioA and bad policy. The French, indeed, out-numbering us in pe)ple, can 
better zffovd, fupplies than we, from their European hive, to inhabit and flrengthen their Wed- 
Jndiatolbniies. Bat what muil our loiTcs of trade and inhabitants have been- at* Jamaica^ had we 
copted (torn thiaprecedent» and (ts ous council once foolifhly petitioned the <;rown). prolcribed 
thefe uibfiil people faom ouo iiland ? In fad, this meafure of the French government has been, 
comparatively fpeakibg, almoil as beneficial to us, as their periecutibn of the Hugonots, many 
years ago» proved to England. We gained a large acceilion of fubjjeds, who brought not on^ 
their wealth, with them, but their knowledge in trade; and, having incorporated themfelves im« 
moveably witkour ibciety, by the puichafe and fetdement of lands among us^, their gains ia com* 
merce, or planting, are pennanently attached to our ifland. ** There are two duties** (faysMrw 
^ which the Jpn confidcr.as the moil indilpenfable of allother^i namely, fhegfttingrf^ 
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V. We forbid our fubjefts, of the Proteftant, Reformed religion, 
to give any trouble or impediment to our other fubjefts, or their 
flaves, in the free exercife of the Catholic, Apoftolic,. and. RomiflFi' 
religion, on pain of being puniQied in an exemplary manner. 
. VI. We enjoin all our fubjeds, of what quality or condition 
foever, to obferve the Lord*s-day, and the holidays that are kept 
by our fubjefts of the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romifli religion. 
We forbid them to labour, orcaufe their flaves to labour, on thofc 
days, from the hour of mid-night to the following midnight, 
whether it be in the culture of land, or manufaAure of fugar,. or 
any other kind of work ; on penalty that the mafters fo ofiending. 
Ihall be fubjeft to a fine, and arbitrary punifhment, and the for- 
feiture of all fuch fugar, as well as of the flaves, dete^cd at WQrl;: 
by our officers [c]. . 

VII. We. forbid likewife any Negroc or other markets to be 
kept on the faid days, upon the like penalties, and forfeiture of tbe^ 
merchandizes that fhall be brought to any fuch markets |. befides.an, 
arbitrary fine, to be levied upon the fellers, or dealers. ^ 

VIII. We declare all fuch of our fubjefts, who are not iQerniber^ 
of the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romi(h religion, iq be incapably, 
for the future, of contra£ting lawful marriage. 

We declare the children, born of any other pretended marriage^' 
to be baftards ; and we will that every fuch pretended marriage be 
held and reputed to be a£bual concubinage. 

IX. Free men, who have one or more children born during cbn-..,. 
cubinage with their flaves, as well as the mafters of flaves' who 

** m0Hfy and chi'dren,^ But, admitting this to be true, it is fo far from being matter of rejM^oach, 
that it rather refle£b very great honour upon them ; for what fubjefb can better'delerre 'the ap- 
pellation jof good citizens, than thole who give their conflant endeavour to introduce, into the 
flate where they have fixed their refid^nce, not money alone, but population alfoj^ which is the 
true political wealth of every commercial country ? And as this people never diflipate unpri- 
fitably the riches thus acquired, fo they do not confume their health and vigour in debauchery an^ 
excefs. Have not thefe frugal and abflemious Iff^lites much greater merits aiid do they riot * 
conduce far more benefit to the fociety of which they are members, than all th.ofe profligate' 
beings (an ellormous multitude they are!) who, indead of contributing in either way to t6e/ 
public good, (b what they can towards the depopulation of their country, the impoverifliment * 
of their families, and the abridgement of their own contemptible lives? 

[c\ In the laws enacted by king Canute, there is one which frees a flave.whofe li^after nadi ' 
obliged him to ivork on a holidi^^ befides punilhing the offence by a fine, or mut6t, to the "king. , ' 
^* But it may be qaeflioned, whether this was the efied of humanltyi or merely of fuperHition.^ 

Lyitelton, Hen, II; * 

The tike obfervation may be made on the fubfequent articlct « . '. 

6 B z buffer 
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faffer fuch concubinage, ihall be condemned each in a fine of .two 
thoufand pounds weight of fugar^ And, if any matter (hall have 
children by his own Have, we will, that, over and above the like 
fine, he (hall be deprived of fuch (lave .^nd children ; and that both 
(he and they (hall be. forfeited to the ufe and benefit of the holpitaU 
with difabifity of their becoming enfraxichifed. We mean not, 
however, that tlie prefent article take efFe6l, in cafe the father, 
not being a married man at the time of fuch his concubinage with 
liis flave, (hall afterwards intermarry wiUi his faid (lave (according 
to the fiarms obferved by the church); in confequence whereof^ (he 
(hall become enfranchifed, and the children free and legitimate [rfj. 

X. Tlie fofemnities regarding liiarriage, prefcribed by the or- 
dinance of Blois (art 40, 41,42), and by the declaration of the 
month of November, 1639, (liall be obferved, as well with 
refpcdt to (laves as free perlons ; px'ovided, however, that it (hall 
not be neceflary to obtain the confent of thp father or mother^ but 
only that of the mafter. 

XL We forbid clergymen to folemnize the marriage of (laves, 
unlefs thiejr can produce the coafent of their mafter. And we 
likewife Forbid matters to ufe any conftraint towards their (laves, to 
make them marry involuntarily. 

Xn. The children, produced from the marriage of one (lave with 
aiiother, (hall be (laves, and belong to the mafter of the wife, and 
not of the hu(band9 if the'hufband and wife have different mafters. 

Xlll. We will, that, if a male flave (hall intermarry with a free 
woman, theiflue of fuch marriage, as well male as female, (hall* 
ibUow the conditioa of the mother, and be free like her [e]^ not* 

witbftatiding 

". 1^1 '^\^ |»6cy of this law U very obvious. The co- habitation of a mafter with his flave 
biiQ^ them into a connexion inconfiilent with their refpecf^ive conditions : they become parents 
of the fiUT&e offsprings which, by the laws of nature, muHt be deemed to owe them a reciprocal 
duty aiul obedience^ If the children are left in a (lavifh condition, this degrades their natural 
claioi of inheritance; for^ in right of parentage on the&ther^s fide, they ought tg enjoy free- 
dom i if (hey are raifed from the indignity of a fpurious bi»th by their father's fubfequent in-* 
termanriage, they do not break-In upon the fences whicli the law has fet up, in favour of the le- 
gidmately-begotten heirs, by receiving a patrimony, or eftate, from their father for their niaii|i> 
tenance. The inftitution of marriage is wiiely promoted ; and the chaftity of female flaves, in 
foRie meafure, guarded againft that violence and conflraint which may be fuppofed to fellow fbe.. 
absolute power and authority of their makers. 

[«] This 18 contrary to the antient feudal cuftom ; according to which, if a firee womai) was 
aianied ta a vtHtin bj hinh^ ihe loft her freedom during the life of her hufband ; and their children 

were 
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ivithftanding the flavery of the father; but/ if the father be free, 
and the mother a flave/ her children (hall in like manner be (laves. 

XIV. Mafters (hall be obliged to caufe their baptized flaves to 
be interred, after their deceafe, in holy ground, in the coemeteries 
allotted for that purpofe. And,* in regard to thofe (laves who may 
die before receiving the facrament of baptifm, they (hall be buried, 
in the night-time, in fbme field near to the placeof their deceafe. 

XV. We forbid (laves to carry any offenfive arms, or clubs, on 
pain of whipping and forfeiture of ftich arms to the ufe of the 
(eizer j with exception only of fuch as are fent a hunting by their 
mafters, or carry their tickets, or known tokens. 

^ XVI. We likewife forbid iflaves, belonging to different mafters^ 
to aflfemble together, by night or by day, under pretence of wed- 
dings, or any other account, whether it be at the plantation of 
their mafter, or any other; or more particularly in any highway, 
or in unfrequented places ; on pain of corporal puni(hment, which 
at leaft (hall be by whipping, and burning on the right (houlder 
with a red-hot iron, imprefled with a fleur-de-lLs. And, in cafe of 
frequent repetition of the fame offences^ or other aggravating cir- 
cumftances, they may be piini(hed wltli death, or according tp* 
the difcretion of the judges. We enjoin all our lubje£ls, whethejj* 
officers or others, topurfue the pfFen4ers, and to apprehend and! 
condoft therti to prifon,' ev6n' although iio warrant may have been, 
ifToedagainftth^m. , ' .' ' ' 

XVil. The mafters, xvhd fliall be 6onvi'£ted of having permittedf 
or (uflfered' aifemblies compofed of any other fluves than their own,, 
(hall be adjudged, at their own proper expehce ; to make good all 
damage that may arife or 'be done to their neigjibours in confe* 
<}nettce of fudi a(rehibi'ids j and' ifhall pay a fiiie often crowns for 
the firft ofifencei which fine (Kail be ''^oiibled, upon pvery fuc* 
cceding offence. 

XVIH. We forbid flaves to (ell fugar-canes on any account or 
pretence whatfoever, andnotwithftandingan/permiHion from their 

were bom to the fame lUte of femtude, wlucli wa» continued to all'tlie'fucceeding generations^ 
unlefs their lord enfranchifed them by. his. own adt. The French ordinance in this cafe foUowa 
the bid rule of the civil laiv,. which: we likewile adogt- in. our colonic?^ ofj '^^ partus Jequitur 
" ventrtml^ - * - • - 

mafter^ 
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mafter, on penalty that fu^h flavcs (hall be whipped; and the 
mafter lb permitting (hall be fined in the amount of ten French 
livres ; and the buyer of fuch canes in the fame fum. 

XIX. We like wife forbid them to expofe at public fale, or to 
carry into any private houfes for tl^ purpofe of fale, any kind of 
commodity, not even fruits, pulfe, fire-wood, pot-herbs, or fallads,^ 
and cattle, without leave of their matters exprcfled by a ticket, or 
fome known token, on penalty that their matters may claim the 
things fofold, without making any reftitution of the price paid by 
the purchafers thereof, and receive alfo from fuch purchafers a fine 
.of fix French livres, to be appropriated to their own ufe. 

XX. To this intent we will, that two perfons be appointed, by 
our oflScers, for every taarket, who (hall examine the commodities* 
^nd merchandizes brought thither by (laves, a$ well as the tickets, 
and tokens of their matters. ' 

XXL We permit all our fubjedls, living in the ifliands, to feize^ 
every article they .find in potteflion of (laves not carrying tickets^ or 
known tokens, ,from their matters ; in order that fuch articles may 
be immediatcfly reftored to their mafters, if their plantatibiis be. 
near the place of (uch feizure; otherwile, that they inay be forth- 
-with fent to the hofpital, to be there kept in fafety until due notice, 
thereof (hall have been given to their ma(lers. 

XXIL Matters (hall be obliged to furnitti; every weeks: to. their 
(laves of ten years old, or upwards, for their fubfiftence [y^, three 
pints (of the country meafure) of ^a(rava-m^al, or three bunches' of 
eaflava-roots, weighing each two pounds and an ^alf at the leaft ; 
or fome other vegetable food equivalent ; together with two pounds 
of faked beef, or three pounds qf fi(h, or of fomp other animal food 
in proportion ; and to children, from thq time of their v^eaning to 
the age of ten, half the afore(iiid quantity oif like provifions* 

XXIIL We forbid matters to give their flaves any fpirituous li- 
quors, extrafted from fugar-canes, in lieu of the fubfiftencc men- 
tioned in the preceding article. 

{^f\ Thit appears to be rather a (canty alIo\7ance. We find, that the Romans commonly gave 
their lkTeS| in general, at the rate of three pints of ^Qrnfer Mem ; and, to the better fort, two 
quarts. 

*' The ma^ftrate ought to take care, that the (lave has his provifioos and cbathing ; and this 
f ' ought to be reguhted by law." Montefquieti. 

XXIV. We 
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XXIV. We forbid them likewifc to exempt thcmfelves from the 
fupport and fubfiftencc of their flaves, by permitting them to work 
for themfelves certain days in the week. 

XXV. Mafters (hall be obliged to fiirnifli each and every of their 
(laves, yearly, with two fuits of linen cloth, or five yards of light 
cloths, whichfbever the faid mafters (hall judge moft proper. 

XXVI. Slav'es, that are not fublifled, cloathed, and maintained, 
in the manner we have directed by thefe prelents, may give notice* 
thereof to our attorney, and put their cafe into his hands ; in con* 
fequence of which, or even without them, if the caufe of com*- 
plaint (hall come to his' knowledge by any other means, the ma<^ 
fters Ihall be profccuted St bis inftance, and without any expence ; 
which procefs we would alft^ave obfer^ed in* regard to thofe ma- 
ilers who abufe [^] or treat their (laves in a barbarous and inhuman* 

manner. 

» * 

XXVII. Slaves, that are becptne infitin by ol8 age, (icknefs, or^ 
otherwife, whether their difeafe be iiicurable or not, (hall be fub^ 
(ifled and maintained by rfieir ma(brs; or, in ca(e of being aban- 
doned by their mafters, they fhaH be fent to the hofpital, to which^ 
fuch mafters (hall be adjudged to pay (ix-pfcnce^r i^em for the fub> 
(iftence and maintenance of every fiicbflaveTi^]; 

-XXVUI. We declare (layei to be mcstpaSfe of pofleiEng any thing, 
except to the ufe of their maftei^ ; and whatever they may acquire^ 
either by their own induftry, or the liberality of others, or by any 
other means,»or under what title (bever, fliall be and accrue to their 

[g] So the evangelical precept, EpbeC vi. 9, ^* and, ye mailers, do the fame things unto 
*^ them, firhearing thrtauning y knowing, that your mafler alio is in heaven ; neitheris there 
** refpedl of peribtii with hinu** And to the fame efifeft was that conftitution of Clement, '* ca^^ 
^fervo out oMcilUr imfirfs- acerh^ ammo J* For which, Seneca gives^us a very juil realbn : ^^Jiet 
** mmfirmddiifia tVconiumax^ nifieumtaBu hlandienii permdfcrhi^. So thejewifh Law, in xelpediv 
tOttheleflbr modes of puaifliing : ^ n»n tffrinui eum^ non dovunahcris^ei durt? 

[16] Plutarch fpeakapof i( as a-moft fcandalous pra^ice of the elder Cato, that he uied to fell his * 
flaves as foon as they grew old. So Montefquieu : <* the hiws ought to provide, thftt care be 
*' taken of them in fickneft and old age.** ClandTas decreed^ ** that the flaves,. who iivlickneis 
** had been abandoned by their maflers, (hould^ in cafe they recovered, be>free.** ' 

A regulatiMi in thb refped is much wanted in our iilaad^ where fbperanhuatedfltv^,- be- 
coming burthenfome, may, from the vile principles of avaiidous otvners,- uttfaiEt iH * ufage, 
infleadof compaffion. An exemption fronv taxes, for all ihives above fi^^years . o£ age, would 
be an iifeful puUic grant in their favour. , 

refpedive 
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rcfpeftive mailer in full property [/], m bar of all claim to th^ fome 
hy the children, parents, or relations, of fuch flaves, or any other 
pcrfons, free or flaves, by any deed of gift or grant, or by inheri- 
tance or fucCeflion, or laft will and teftaonent : we declare ail fUch 
difpofitions null and void; as well as all promlfes, engagements, 
and obligations, made or entered into by fuch flaves ; the (an^e being., 
deemed to have been made, entered intq^ and given, by perfoiis in- 
capable of contracting and difpofing in theijf^own, name. 

XXIX. We will, neverthelefs, that mafte^a jhall be bound by 
the a£is of their flaves, done in obedience, to their order and com- 
niand ; as alfo for what bufinefs, or affairs, they may tranfad and . 
negotiate in trade : and as for any private fpccics of coix^mprce, en- 
trufted to them by their mafters, th^y (hall be anfwerable only 
fo far as it turns to the profit of their mafters. The emoluments 
of the faid flaves, which their mafters have permitted them to ac- 
quire, fliall bebeMJiaWe to. fccure theijr. mafters in payment of 
what is due on their property of the ftock ia trade; but, if the 
emoluments co;>fift wholly, or in part, of gjjods which tlie flaves 
arc permitted to hold and traffic with fepararety, their mafters fliall 
only come in for an equal dividend with other creditors [>&]• 

XXX. Slaves fliall not be capable of holding, or exerciiing^ any 
office, or commiffion, that is attei^ded with public fun<3:ion9 ; nor 
be appointed agents for any other . than their mafters, to manage 
and conduft any bufinefs, or arbitration ; nor be witnefTes in any 
civil or criminal matter ; or, if admitted to give teftimony, their 
depofition fliall be confidcred as no more than a bare narrative, from 

[i] This is agneeable to the civil kw, mentioned by Juftinian, ** ifftfinnts^ qmin p^i^aa ^ 
tirim cfi ; nihil fium potrjt habere 4^ Among fome nations, hdwerer, it was ci^lomaiy to indulge 
their flaves with a right of acc^airing property to thetnfelves* And Pliny tells us, that he per"* 
mitted hisiiaves to dlfpoTe of their efiefh by a kind of teftameotary diilributton. This pnoperty, 
which, in fome places, and to a certain extent, they were allowed to hold, enjoys or gi¥C alvay, 
independent of their maften, was called their /rric/iW* But the vilkiuage^Jaws did not admit of 
this privilege. 

[i] The defign of this article (eems to be» that the flaves (hall not be part or ible owners of 
flock in trade ; that their gains (hall lay at their. malWs difpolid; and, in caie of iafoWeix^*^ 
that the goods (hall be babk to an e<)ual diftrtbutioii, in uliich' the mailers (hall notj by bejng 
fuch» be entitled to any advantiiget in preference .to^comfnoa creditors, I cannot be certain of 
having given tbe ezad fenfe of this artide^ as the French copy betbre me is imperfe^ \ 

5 which 
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tvl)i'di,'i^ ibalT\nbt be lawful to draw any' prefunaption, or cou- 
jeAurei^ 0/ the^ieift circumftance corroboi*atlve of proof. 

.XXXI;" Neither. Oiall fla\res be capable of becotfting parties in 
ktiyrrial, t^^'iri; aii[jr' civil matter, 'whiethef as plaintiffs or de- 
fendants! ifoi^ii^'jJarHes-civil ill rhatters criftain^lr-nor profecute, 
hV jkiy rnittck cfihi^iilal, for reparation of outrages and ekceiles that 
ha^fe been^ Committed again ft flavcs. / ^ • 

XXXII. Slaves may be profecuted criminally, without its being 
heccflary; to make their mafter' a party in thc'carife, ^except he be an 
accortiplice. Tne faid Havesf/ when accufed, fliall' be brought to 
trial, iri the fitft^ inftance, before the ordinary judges ; and, in 
cafe of appeal,' to the ' fovcreign council; the procefs (hall be 
carried on with the faineibrmalities as in the cafe of free perfons. 

XXXni. The flavc that ftrikes his mafterj of the wife of bis 
mafter, his itiiftrefs, or any of their' children, lb as to caufe an 
efRifion of blood; or that g^ives tliem, dr any of them, a blow 
upon the face 1 fhall be punifhed with death, * 

XXXIV. And, in regard to outrages arid a€ls of violence, com- 
mitted by (laves againft free perfons ; we will, that they fhall be 
feverely punifhed ; and even with death,'- if neceflary. 

XXXV. Certain kinds of theft, as of hbrfes, mares, mules, 
oxen, and cows, committed by flaves, or by others who have been 
made free, fhall be punifhed effe£laally ; and even with death, if 
the cafe require it. ^ 

XXXVI. Slaves, guilty of ftealing iheep, goats, hogs, poultry^ 
fugar-canes, caf&da, peas, or other kinds of pulfe, fhall, according 
to the nature and quality of their crime, be punifhed by the judges; 
who may, if they think fit, order them to be whipped by the com«> 
mon hkngman, and branded on thef fhoulder with a fleur-de-lis. 

XXXVII. Mafters fhall be adjudged, in cafe of theft, or other 
damage committed by their (laves, to make good the lofs at their 
own proper expeuce ; unlefs they fhould rather chufe to give up the 
offending (lave to the perfon who has fuftained the injury; but on 
this point the choice muft be made within three days, at farthefl:^ 
from the time of pafiing the fentence; otherwife they fhall be 
precluded. 

VquIIL .. 6C XXXVffl. A 
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XXXVIII. Afbgitivc Have, that (hall continue out for a;iQonth» 
computing from the day of his being publickly advertifed by his 
mafter, (hall have both his ears cut cff^ and (hall be bran^d on one 
of his (houlders with a fleur-de-lis. In cafe of hi$ repetition of thOv 
fame ofiboce, computing in like manner from ttie day iff his being 
publickly advertifed, he fhall be hamrftrui^, and be branded on 
the other (houlden But, for the third offence, he (hall be puuiihed 
with death [/J. 

XXXIX. Fr^ed men^ ponvided of harbouring or concealing fu- 
gitive (lav^s in their hoaies, fhall be condemned in ^ body to pay 
to the matter of fuch flaves a fine of three hundred-pounds weight oi 
{agar per diem for every day of their harbouring fuch flaves^ 

XL. A flave, who (hall be puniih^d capitally upon the accufa^ 
' tion of his matter ^ (provided the matter i^^^not im accomplice in the 
crime for which iucl:f ttave (hail have been condemned), fhall be 
tralued, before his execution, by two, principal inhabitants of th9 
iflatid, appointed to this oflSce by the judge; and the price, fpt 
^pon him, fhall becp^id to the matter, for fatisfa<5tion of whom, 
a t2X fball be laid, by the intendant, equal to the amount of the 
appraifement, prf)portiofaably rated per head on wery Negroe 
paying taxes; ajid, tQ feye ^xpcncef, the fan?c AaJl be levied by 
the farmer of ou r royal Wettern domain, 

Xlil. We forbid the ju4ges, our attorni^s, and their regi^cr?, 
to take any fees in criminal profecutions carried c^i againft (laves, 
,onjpain Qf4)«ugpmHfh^ for extortipo. 

XLli. Mftfter^ fija^, ns oftj^ ^s t;hey thipfc their flaves 4e- 
.fenriiig of' puliJUhme^tt o^ufe thjnx to \^.q put. itvirws, ox chaftjfpd 
^th cods, i)r tbejv^fe^i^; l^ttfeey a^iq i^ot,- in any.cafe/^to|)ut th,erijt 
to tlwtoJture,: qpr:pwHtt\;.«Heim,.i^y.^^ ni.em- 

•bcr(wl, on p{»iv:^ forfeit iug. fuch fl^^^ ^d of beii)|; .tU^fl^^ 
•jjrocecded agaiiiii in an ©ctraordinaryipsmnfr^ • . '^" ' 

of *€f f/ench^b this ip^am af le^<^^^ , ^ , ^ . , ' ^ ; '^ . / 

[w,\ Bra<5ton fajTS, tb'ai, in" the days of Vincmage/ihe^ livid 4bi filiifcs bf^flafrcs vtttif^ier ike 
ftotAUm^f ih^fctng; WH^itif tf^ ailo^dltlilbdJus ftiTC> ha Wvdd nK»b^.lf6puoi|((^d^r^a if 
he killed.any oth«r perfon ; but it was ufually by fine*. The penalty, here inflicted^ rf JforfciUQg 
the ilsTe,-U yetkBfy, agreeable to juftlce. Scv^b); a law of the Greeks, a flave, too'fbugliily treated 
ly Kis maiier, * might infill on being fold. to. dHoilier. In the latter timest. there \it» « kW. of the, 

fiime 
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XLIII. Wfc enjoin our officers to €Oinmence criminal actions 
againft thofe mafters, or overfcers, who fliall kill any flave under 
tlielraathomy^ or dircdlion ; and to puni(h fuch maftcrs according 
to the atrocity of the circumftances ; and, in ca(e there be room 
ft)r acquittal, we permit our faid officers to difcharge, as well the 
PM&etS'Zi'O^ttfeerSf without their being obliged to folicit us for a 
pardon. 

XLiV. Wc declare flaves to be moveables, and as fuch to make 
part of the peribnal eftate of their nfiaflers; and not mortgageable, 
but to be diftributed equally among co-heirs, without regard to 
precaption [»], or the right of primogeniture ; without being fabje<ft 
to the cuftomary dower, or to the power of redemption by the 
feudal lordv or neareft of kin, or to feudal or (ignorial rights, to 
the formalities of decrees in chancery, or to the defalcations of 
tile four-fifths, m cafe of diipofition at death, or by laft-wiU^ 

XLV. We tosQdn not, however, to preclude our fubjefls from 
the power of appropriating them to their own peribns, or to thofe 
of their kindred and family, in the fame manner as is ufually done 
with fums of m<Miey, or other moveables* 

XLVL The fame forms (hall be obferved, in the feizureof flavesi 
which we have prefcribed by our ordinances and cuftoms for re« 
gulatiug the feizure of other moveables. We will, that the money 
thence arifing be diftributed in the fame order in which the feizures 
are made; and, in cafe of infblvency, that the dividend be ex« 
tended even ib far as to a penny in the pound, iariFter the privileged 
debts are firft paid. In general, the condition offlaves fhall be in 

fame nature at Rome. *^ A mafter, difpkafed with hts ilaTe, and a (lave with his mailer, ought 
^•tobefepanited.** 

Lenity and humane treatment may {yrerent the dangers to be apprehended from the multitude 
of flares in a moderate govemment. Men grow reconciled to every things .and eve^ to fenritude, 
if not ag^vated by the feverity of the maftei; The Athenians treated their flavcs with great 
lenity ; and diis fecured them from the commotions raifed by the flaves among this audere I^ace. 
demonians* The primitive Romans lived, woikedy and ate, with thdr flaves ; dxey behaved to* 
ivards diem with great j uitice and humanity ; the greateft punifliment' they .made« di^eim fuffer was, 
to make them pafs before their neighbours mth a forked piece of wood upon their backs; ^eir 
manners were fuificient'to iecure the fidelity of their flaves ; there was no neceffity for kws. 

Monteiquieu. 

\n\ In the original,^^r^/ ; a term whicti means the portion of an eftate, whiclm by.iluflom, or 
the gift of the teflator, defcends to one of the co-heirs, over and aboTe his equal {harf with the 
reft. 

6 C 2 every 
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every thing reguliated in the fame manner as other moveables,' with 
the following exceptions. 

[o] XLVII. The huiband and wife, and their, young childrenf 
{hall not be feized and fold feparately, if they are under the. power 
of the fame mafler, we declare fuch feizures and fales to be void ; 
which redridion we mean (hould extend alfo to thofe who alienate 
a part of fuch divided families of flaves. The fellers in fuch t^fe 
(hall forfeit the refidue of the parcel, which fliall ,;be adjpdgpd to 
the purchafers of the other part aforefaid, withou.t beittg com-r- 
pellable to the payment of any further or additional fum.for, the 
whole number. 

XLVIII. Slaves, adually employed, in fugar-worksi, indigo 
works, and plantations, from the age of fourteen to fixty, (hall 
not be feized for debt j unlefs it be for what m4y be due for their 
purchafc-money ; and unlefs the fugar or indigo wo^-ks, or plan- 
tations, ^wherein they are employed^ are at the fame time ^dtually 
\ind6r extent or feizure. We forbid, on pain of nullity, to proceed 
vith fuch fqizure and judicial fale of any fuch fugar or indigo works, 
and plantations, without comprehending therein all flaves of the 
above age, and raftually employed upon them. 

XLIX. The lawful renters, or iefl'ees, of fugar or indigo works, 
and plantaf ions> aftually attached, together with the flaves, (hall 
be obliged to pay tj>e full rent or value <>f their Je^fe, without being 
allowed to dieduft any thing for the children pf the leafed flaves^ 
liorri duVrngthe Gowf^'of the procefs. 

L.: We \vill, Chat, :«otV7ithftanding all convjsntions o* agreements 
to the contrary, which we hereby declare null, the faid children 
fhall belong to the leflbr of the premifes, in cafe the creditors are 
otherwife fatisfied; or to the party to whom the eftate (hall be ad- 
judged in pu'rfuance of a decree; and to this efFedl mention (hall 
be made, in thie laft publick notice given, before the iflUipg of fuch 
decree, oCalliijch children bom of flaves (ince the fiaal feizure;- 
and in the fame public notice a lift or account (hall likewHe. be 

[o] the provifions, contained in the 47th, 4fth, 51ft, and ssd, amcles, are founded upon the 
wifeft policy; and. are well dcferving our adoption in Jamaica, where the feverancc of Ncgrpct 
from land has been always produilivc of infinite hardlhips to them, of Ihipendoua lois to t!he 
iflaiid, and iiiy>editnent to its further imprOYement and cultivation. 
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gfveo: of all. (laves decdafed fioce the' fei^^ure wherein they, were 
comprehended. 

LL We Will> ihdt, fbr/arotdihg expence and unnecefiary delays, 
the whole price 6f the lands and flaves, as fixed by the adjudicatioiu^ 
together with what may be prtoiuced by Me of the kafes» ihall be dif-. 
trlbut^d among tbb credillors; according. to the order of their rights^ 
and noKMrtgage^, « without making any. diftinflion between what arifes 
from the iale of lands, and what accrues from the iale of the flaves. 

LIL ^rovidisd; that«ihe feddal and feignorial dues ihall only be 
pard in propoftiori' to ^hc proceeds f>[- the land. 

LIII. It ihall not belaw£ul fpr the next of kin, or the feodal lords 
to redeem the lands, tfatts adjudgefd to another, unlefs they.redeein the 
ilaves alio, which pafled with .the* JUnds ; • nor for. the perfon to whom 
the eftate is adjudged to reta^ the (l^ves without. the land. 
• LI V. We enjoin guardians,, whether nobles or commons, ufufrudu* 
aries, leiiees, and all others in pofleilion of lands, to which labouring 
ilaves are annexed, to govern the iaid* (laves a^ good fathers of fami- 
lies [^] ; they ihall be obliged, .'after their adptiiiiiftration is finiihed, to 
accdunt ibr the value of all :ihok 4&^havediQd, or whofe numbers have 
been dimioKhed <by licknefs,:j(rfd ag^jQr other oi^ans,. not occafioned 
through thiir fault or nfegleft; and. this; top, without their being 
allowed to retain, for their own benefit, any children born of the 
iaid ildves dutirtg fttbh ^miniftration.i^hlck We hereby qrder tobe 
kept^nd furrendeifed up to thole .'who aire tq becpme theix m^fters 
and'propi-itft&fs. - ' > - ;ii). . ..: ..;. i.jjt :, '.\ ;V;' ' .. - ' 
- LV^. Maftws^^ hflvingjiifc&tfOiP^i^fifeei.age of twe^tyi may.jnanumit, 
Aciir flaves by »hy ideed dllhqg thf!»f ijife-time, or by lail will and'tcf- 
lament, without being obliged to .^iBgo, ; any reafbn for fuch enfraui- . 
chifement ; noi: ihall they be under any neceifity of confulting the 
opinion of tl^eir, par^fits th'efreupdn, even although they may be tinder 
the a^ of twe*ty*fivek,. . / * J 

' LVIl Slaves' that are madeuimverfaldeeatapies byiheir maftersj.pr ♦ 
are appointed tutorsto their children, or named executors in theiplaft ' 
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C^]* 3o iU'tv.^Afs, '^ Sem$y re^ublicaqiuedam et cxvitas, domas efl.** And Pri/cut, fpeaking 
f^ ite dQ^iiiner. . W > irtud^ die Rom^l. treated their, ilavesy ** Eot delisquemei quafi fiUoi fuQs 
M dfiigant/' 

wiite. 
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tl^riftd, (li^I be held anil riput^d^ and tVtt do. ix)l)d and rcptAe tfaem te 
cnfranchifed [r]. 

tVn. Wc AtcHve tWxt' cttfr4ncbifcm«t, granted in our iflands, to 
be equlvaiant to their beirig born ftee in th6fe Hkilds^ and (laves made 
free, ha^ no need of oiir letters of naturalizatMnt to f}uaUfy them 
for ertjbyjn^ the advantages of oiir «atiiipai«rbdrn fubjf ds id our realm^ 
in fh6 lands atid cotrti^rtes fobjeft toonrobectcncc, c¥«n although the/ 
may have b^ert born in si- fortign country* 

LVIII. We command all thofe who have been mamumlfedito flicw 
a particular relpeft to their former mafters, their widows». and children r 
fo that any injury which thijy may do to them^ or any of them, (hall 
be pXihiflied more fevcroly than if they had done it to another [s]. 
We declarfe iherii, however, to be indrely fiwd and abfolved from all 
other burthtnsi ' fer^ice^, and claims^ vfhkh their former mafters; may 
pretend to have, either on thek perfons^ their goods, or inheritances, 
in quality of patrons* 

LIX. We grant to freed^tienl the famr rights^ piivUegeSy and im- 
munitbis, which are enjoyed by perfbns bom (rtc. . We will, that they 
merit the Ftbd^ty they have receivedt and that the &a(e of tins benefit 
produce in them, botli itk regard to their per&ns and property, the 
fame eflfedls that the Uefling of natural liberty caufes in our other 
fubjefts. 

LX. We^ declare all the f6tfeituces and fines, that ace not appro- 
priated to any fpecial ufe by t&efe ^nsfents^ to belong to as, and to 
be paid to the perfons entrufted with the receipt of our revenues. We 
Will, however, that one ^ird of f^ich fiMf&kui^.and fines Khali be de- 
duded fcfr the benefit of tlie boipll^ eftflblUhed in the ifland, where 
the faid penalties (hall be adjudged. 
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[r] Thii mode o£ grantlag-eafiaadiHeinciit fy itf^Ucation^ i% ^gr^ble to the Yilleinage cuflcms. 
By which, if a man bound hiihlelf in a bond to his Tillern for a'fum of moneyi gnmied him 
an annui^ by deed, or^gave him an eiUte in fee, for life, or yean, <he xdlMa tocame ^Afiaachifed i 
for^K viFOB f^jAi&d^ *dVa(ing withltbnoii l!he feoij^ng of a£:e<^n»; pr yefting an ownerihip, 
*^ tndl, or f)o\v«r ia him, entirely inconfifleot with his former {bate of bondi^e.** 

But in cafe the lord indi^bed him for fdony, it was othenrife; the lord could not inflift a 
capital |nmi(hmoat on his villein, without calling in the affifbuice of the law. 

Sbukjl. Comm. voi. IL /. 94. 

[jj KooK&agt^ BraiUm^ a Have enftanchiied might be de|iri^ of -bis liberty, and brooght. 
bade t6 hit former fervitudc^ for iMgratiatde to hit mafter. 

n SECT. 
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SECT. II. 
Edict of the KING, 

Concenyvg Ne^roe SUves in the Colpniesj iffved at Paris, in the 
MotttK of Oftofatfi i7i^[^]. 

Article I. 
npHE edidof March,- 1685, and the arrets I0ued either Iq execu- 
-^ tionor explanation of it, Ihall be put in force in our colonies, ac- 
cprding to their tenor and purport ; and confequendy the Negroe 
(laves, that are employed there for the cultivation of the land, fiiall 
continue to be brought up, and infiru£bd in ^e priiid{dcs and prac- 
tice of the Catholic, Apofiolic, and Romifh religion. 

U. If 

{t\ Mr. H^rpiav* fayt, tbu, notwithllaDdiiig ^e /brmer edifb, if ^Ncgroc flavet were cunut 
fimnihe FraKh American ilWdi into FnAce, tbey were entitled to the benefit of the ancient 
Fraech law, wid becune free on their airival in iliat kingdom ; to prevL-nt which confequence 
diiaicdl^ wa* nude; whichpcnnits the bringing of Negroe flavn into France, under vaiioiis reflric- 
tiotii, itU lending to prevent their long continuuxe there after iheir arrival, to retrain their 
owners fnMn treaiiag them a> jnapcry whilll they continue in the r ', and to jmrent 

the imporfaiion of fugitive Nc^pMs ; and that with a like view an m wai made in 

Dtocmbcr, 1738, containingan ezpo&tLon of this edifti anfl fpnu proyinoni. Byl 

ikei tbe intitn^ law of France in favogi nf llaffCB " ^ron) anofhp- > hasefii^i and 

4»e brae, " if .they are brought unUer circun]fiaDC(n> to which ll^o e ^i^ do no^ 

fjOfOf^ The latter lemark fecou hardly worxb^; of ihia fen^le ,wti(^, fince no ttne needs be 
teM, that a peita) law or t&Ei^ or any other l^^w, dan net irtciu^ ^>^ons or circuinltancesa. th^if 
«n UK MinMft^in it. He tells uifiiuli^r, that Z>at^/ Qbfeq'cit t^ey ^fC not legiAered by t^ 
yuriiameqt f^i VfPh " becaufe they are coofidcred a* CQntraf]; to the common l^w of the king* 
**.iioiD-" B»it 19 liefereucQ to this, if they carry ibe operation of laws in tfiat kingdom, which. 
iNVerliMie*^ will^y, it mancn not,at all, whetber (he pwli9[nept.pE Paiia have regiflered iheia 
Dotj at the fame time it doea not appear that ihc reafon affigned. for, ,th<if POl bpyinerc^flered. 
iftMD »■ iMy Afber 4h^ <be nuthot'a own cODJedluie. 

. BjT.ftvgwcfaf%.thpt^ andeocjawrof FrH|ni;c b?* efFeA, « ia-cafe thejerrai.qf thcfc' edi£ts 
«-«r^ -Afll flqiftly cvmp^ed wiih, or if the Negro Js bipi|^ht froiji a j)Ij«e.to wbieh they do not 
^BNteBd." SOfiMt i]}Sr aKegro having been bi;ou)j^ht froiniti^illand of £r, Domingo, wiihoyj. 
•bfer*ingtbcfmnsoftheodi^of 1.716; and in i7;^8, 4 fl^vebeiugibrouight from the £all Itidief, 
n vhicb-tbe^idii^ doth fiDt extend, they w etc in both therccafe? declaied to be free : in rega^ 
te.t^fif^eaf^, ^r.jHaigave fcemi n^k*n in .f^yiflgi S^M the Ne^oe b« ' ' ' ' v. 

f^^(.^.of J't^ncej-it i* plain ^, bec^e ftcc^iinnei; (he ^/l jtrfitk of th 
fl«rci» tljMt, " in. ealftof ue^luig to-obferve .\\^tf ivrf^alitieajn the articles n 1 . 

*< Ib^ be /rop, ^ OM r9:la^nabl<C'" Th^f^con^qit^ telaieajo a flave i)ot 
9f,llK^i»|im,Ai|Krion.oiAfiatic tAandst.and th;eifpfoieiKii bound'^ tfie (en 

WbubtCXiMod'^i^ytoiflsTca bflong^gto^b^le i^^f*^ ^^ would feem, liowe..., .. — .-^y^ 

1^ «4^.ss--nHiUjtifK>ia,EtMedJ£t,kfelf of i7f$» ibat ttw jfrpnch law of the bndAIlI t^ratct; 

" "*■ ' "■" where 
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IL If any of the inhabitants of our,coloAies,^or the officers employed 
in their government, are 3e{irous'^ of oringing' any black (laves of ei- 
ther fex into FrancQ Writfc theQ), i?> l^e capacity jof ^mefiics, or others- 
wile. 
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\vii^fe 'it can, to take off thfe ydke <jf ' flavety from afrJpe!fen/-<totni5^'^iote'thai.km^^ from 
ffTfigh countries ; following their inherit laa^fkof iSfy ^(jcr*9m fiiigfi^fS, fiinul atque temm Fran- 
^< corum tettger'ft, eodem momento liber fiat ;" which maxim, however, if {Indly taken^ and 
agreeable to nts original meaning, extended only fo ilar eft belonging to foreign ftates, who might 
flee to, and take, refuge in, .their kingdo/n; but by do means extended to their own flaTes, 
coming from any diilant part of their own territones. It is pfain, that the French goTtmfncjir; 
%7eighinjg' ireliche 1UoQCii:qiieBces.iWt|igh noight eiifue tp 4)^ir .97)pfptes fr»m the lo& and emi* 
oralioa of labo^sers from thence ; and' to 'the mother, flato, by their tpo^ frequent tntrodo6Hoa 
ifUoit, and intermixture with' their white "fubjcds, has taken a mo(tefibd6a! meahs, by th^or* 
dinaTi<!es<bf this e^iA, td keep thememplbyed on thofe fpot», w\^ctt aloud their labte*^ cas rt^ 
doittid to the sklvamtagcof the kingidam* Fpr wan( of fomqcontroulof *th^;lU^« fort, en^i^d 
by theEnglilh parfiameot^ our colonies at this tiqie fullaiu a lofs of many thoufand. labouring 
bandsk who anfwer no other- purpofe, by their refidence In the mothrfr coufttfy, 'cxtept choift 
of adamg to her lift of vagabonds or b^gars, and generating a numerous race of walnot* 
coloured beings, by way. of .foil to the complexion of her genuine breed. 

I have already hinted- i^y fufpicions that the French erode, or edift,' of 1685, hol^^evtr its Re- 
lations may feem calculated for repreffing the inordinate -feverity of mafters, and^mkigadiig tb^ 
hardfhips of flavcry in their colonies, is not obeyed, nor executed, -with that- energy; which cfaeir 
government, in a remarkable manner, compels in moft other Inftances ; this temiflbtfi is the moie 
laulty, fince, in other cafes, to order and to be obeyed, is the fame thing: the remark I made 
lias been confirmed hy the late publication of one who calls himfdf an officer in the French icr- 
viceii Speaking of the manner in which their (laves are treated at the iiland Mauntims^ he gives 
ihe following hotrid account : '< At day-break, three cracks of the whip are the fignal that 
«^ cahs them to woik ; each man appears in the planution whh his mattock, where he worica,' al- 
«* moll nakedf in the heat of the fun. Their' food is ground maize boiled in water, or bread 
*^ .made of ihe cailava root. Their dloathinjr is a jfcrap of linen. For the leaft negled^ they aie 
«< bohnd hand and foot on a ladder. Their o.verieer, armed with a poftillion's whip, finiodi 
«^ over them, and gives thefn,on their naked poflerlors, fifty, an hundred, or two hundred lifliei* 
^ Every laih brings off a portion- oif the ikin. The poor wtetdi^ covered with blood» is then 
«( let loofe. An iron chain is put round his neck, and he is dragged back to hit work. • ScMne 
«« of thefe miferaftlle cttatUres are not able td fit down for a month after; and the wenea^aie 
«* punifhed'ln the (kmfe mailiier/* 

<« There is a law made in their &vour, called the hiack caJe. Tins lair ordaiitt that at eatfc 
<* punifhment they ihall receive no more than fhirty lifhes ; that they' (hali not be obfigod to 
** work on Sundays; that they Ihall have their provifions weekly; their ck>atht yearijrt ^ 
"** ibis law u not olfftrued, 'Sometimes When they grow old, they are turned *lrift to gee dietr 
*' living as fhey can. One day I faw one of them, who was nothii^ but ftin and bone^ cotring 
''^ fome flefh from a dead horfe to eat. It appeared to be one fteleton devouring another. Whai 
^' afu^tive Have Is taken, he has one ear cut ofif, and is whipped. On a ieooild defertsoli, he 
^' is wbipped^.has one ham fining, and a chain fiifiened about his neck. On a diird» he it hanged ; 
'* though (his feldom happens, the mafters bciing unwilling in general, on fudi a icore, 10 fefe 
•* their property. A flavc almofi white {the^ art mofif^ ir ought JrMiMadi^rfcmr^ ^ubo/e vAa^ 
^' hitwus differ in almi/l every rcJ^B from the $ui/tves ^ j^ica) ^ threw hcrklf one day at my 
*' 6et; her miftrefs made her rife early, and n^Cch late. If fhe chanced' to fleep, Ihe rubbed 
^^ her mouth with ordure; and if llie did hot' lick bier lij^i fhc comnuutded her to be whipped* 

«*She 
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Wife, in order to confirm then! ftUi ftirther In our religion, ^ wdibjr 
tbe inftrudions they may receive, as by the example of our othev 
fiibje£ts, and their learning at the &me time fome art, or trade, fro^ 

' whidi^ 

'^ She beggeil of me to Iblkit her pardon, which I obtaiaed, Sometiinesy the m^fiers of thefe 
V. wretches grant fuch requeils, and within two days double their .punifhment, reckoning in 
^' tale of lathes, what they had profeffedly forgiven. I have daily bdhdd men and women whip^ 
^^ ped) for having broken a pot, or forgotten to fhut a gate ; thdr bloody limbs afterwards 
^< rubbed with vinegar and fait, to heal them. I have feen them, in the excefs oJF their anguiih, 
** unable to cry any longer. I have feen them bite the cannon on which they were bound. I 
" iicken at the recital of thefe horrors. My eyes ache with feeing them; my ears with hearing 
«thcm!''&c. 

** It will be alledgedy that the Hack code was inftituted in their favour. Be it fb ; the ieverity 
'^ of their matters ftill exceeds the allotted punifhments; and their avarice withholds theprovifions, 
*^ the repofc;, and rewards, that are their due. If the unfortunate creatures would complain^ to 
*• whom can they complain ? TJ^ebr judges are eften their greatefi tyrants^ 

What heart is there, retaining the leaft* degree of human feeling, but muCt revolt at this' 
portrait of French barbarity! how inefficacious are all theboafled rules of this code^ in a coun- 
try, where the fubjedts univerfally a£t in difobedience to them ; and what ablblute dominion 
mult tyranny and cruelty, the thirft of blood and revenge, have eftabliihed, where even the 
hofoms of the fofter fex are fteeled to every tender fenlation, and can indulge in all the wanton- 
nefs of indelicate, and favage barbarifm ! a flaveiy fo coniUtuted is difgraceful to - any govern^ 
ment that knowingly permits it ; it were but juftice to the rights of mankind, that fuch beilial 
inclemency ihould be Avept from the face of the earth ; if any thing could provoke the divine 
vengeance, this is apparently of a magnitude to call for its exertion. If the condition of flavery 
be, a» ibme iniift, in every cafe an evil, here it is the worfl of all poilible evils ; no argument 
in favour of national trade can juflify, no pretended delinquency of the flare, can excuse, or 
pallhite it. 

The charader of the French is not that of a cruel and hard-hearted people, but the contrary; 
how then fliall we reconcile this excruciating treatment of their Haves, in a manner fo oppofite to 
their charafter,' and to the compaffionate injun(^lions of their fovcreign? I am apt to think, that fuch 
fcenes, as this writer has defcribed, are very rarely exhibited in their older and better efbbliihed co- 
lonies; fortius of Mauritius appears to be in its fhte of infancy, and the planters.relident in it ex- 
tremely ditiierent from tliofe who are found in their American territories, in manners, moral?, edu- 
cation, and charadter. According to this writer, the lirft fetders at Mauritius were fome French 
planters from the lile Bourbon ; who carried with them great fimplicity of manners, good faith, 
hofpitality^ and even an iudifierence about wealth. But when the ifland came to be coniidered as 
A mediimi for the Indian commerce, 4>eople -of alLcharaiSlers refortcd to it. The laft war brought 
an inundation of bankrupts, ruined libertines, and cheats; who, driven by their crimes out ofEu-' 
rope, and out of Afia by the misfortunes of France, here attempted to repair their finances out of' 
the public ruin. " " The jpeople here, diys he, are totally infenfible to every thing that conflitutes * 
" the happinefs of an honell man. No tafte for letters, or the fine arts. The (entiments of nature 
*• arc uttetly depraved* Ev£n the relative affedtions arc extinguifhed. Tiiis inditference extends 
•* to everything around them. Their houfes are huts of wood that one might carry away upon a ' 
•* wiieelbarrow. Their windows have neiilier glafs nor curtains. There is no poffibility of ufing '' 
•* carriages, for want of roads, Stc." 
; In a fociety of people fallen into fo (hocking a ftate of depravation, we are not to look for either * 
the feelings or virtues which civilization produces. The Maurhians muft be placed far below the'' 
ftandard of the American Indian tribes in the fcale of mankind. They live ia a fiate of ablblute ^ 

VoLr III." 6 D axwrchy i^^ 
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Hiadb upon retiim of the faid flavts, the colonies may derive adiran^ 
tage ; the iatd pBOprietors ihali be cAfiged to obtain permiffion foe that 
jmrpoie, from the governor general^ or commandants in each liland 
feipeAively^ which permiifion (hall contain the name of the proprietor, 
and the niffiies of the ilaves, together with their age, and dcicription. 

anarcby; in the prai5tux of every thing that U brutal, vicious, ihameful, and derogatoty to laimaa 
mature. 

It i]e(]uirea all the vigour of the executive power of the French government to iteclaim them, by 
difcijpliae^ and examines of feverity, from their barbarous habits; but as this ftrid^nefs is cautioufly 
•dwAniteted towards colonies which are but recently planted, and have fcaroely taken root, fb we 
xnay conclude that no fuch checks will be applied, until that iflaud is more fully peopled; and, 
therefore^ that thefe miferable flaves can have no proipedt of being treated with humanity, until 
their mafiers are firfi humaiuzed> which will only happen by bringing them under the compul- 
Son of wife laws, impanially and rigidly infbrced. 

The worft effe6U muft follow in thefe diftant members of the empire, when thepUmten of beft 
rank and fortune gcre bad examples to their inferiors* The writer, before quoted, mentions, that 
a counfeUor (I^fuppofe he means one of the royal council, who, ex^ffftdo^ is next in dignity /« tie 
gnwmar and intenJatu) of whom fiunci of his flaves had made a complaint to the governor, a^uied 
blm (the writer), *^ that although. they were exempted from punifliment that day, the next he 
'f would have them flcad from head to foot.** The influence which a declaration of this Aamp, 
coming from a perfon of fo high authority in the cotony, mufl carry with it over the min& and' 
jQta&iQe of the inferior planters^ is obvious; as well as, that all the wholefome regulations of the 
royal codo can^ avail but little,, when they are fet at nought by thofe whofb (ladons require that they 
in particttlas fhould pay the moil implicit obedience to them. In the Britifli iflands, at leafi the 
more populous of them, fuch examples would have no weight with the other ranks of men; for all 
hiere are upon a foodng of more equality ; nor could a privy counfeUor either hop^ to il^een his tur* 
^tude under the dignity of his flation, or expe& that his example would incline others to counte* 
lymce it by thdr owo. practice ; every one here being at liberty to judge for himfelf,.and to judge of 
cithers, be muft czjpoft to^have his condud; publicly arraigned, cenfured, and condemned, in propor- 
tion as it is found not to confift^with the duties and honour of the place he holds. Upon this head,. 
I'cannotbuc efteem it a happy circumftance in our ifland, that it fupports no lefs than fourprint- 
iQg-pxelTes, which are open to- the communication of private as well as public wrongs; to the fhic-^ 
tures pafTed on bafe and wicked adtions, by whatfoever perfon committed, no lefs than to the appro- - 
bation of fuch as are virtuous^, and commendable* If thefe engines arc necei&ry to the conferva- 
tion of liberty, they may alfo tend very eminently to the mitigation of flavciy ; not merely by bring- - 
ing to light the private abuies of it^ but by the moral lef&ns they are cr.pable of inculcating; the- 
refinement they may produce on metis way of thinking and behaving; the caution and reftraint- 
which they may impofe uppn evil difpofitions; th^ boldnels of their impeachments; the fling of 
their faiire and ridicule;, the force of their pcrfuafionj thepleafure arifing from their' encomium v 
the efficacy of th«r calUgation,. and the dread of their popular appeals: the variety of thttr means, 
and the happy cffedts they are capable of producing, .give- them nearly the fame degree of power 
which was formeriy compxehendcd in the office? of tribune and cenibr among the Romans, and ren«- 
dcr them fubfidiary to religion and the laws, in the reformation of manners, tho> difperfion ot 
knowledge, and the poli& of fooiety. 

That they may effe^ thefe, and many other beneficial coafeqaenoes, b ray iinceie wifh ; and that ' 
they may be applied here fuccefs fully,, not only to the corre^ion of errors in our political, but in our 
tipraeftic goveiinment lihewifey ihould be the. endeavour of every honeft and intelligent planter b£ 
Jamaica^ 

« HI. 
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IIL T&e (aid proptietDTs (hall likewi£» W pUiged to caii&: fiicji 
permiffion as before-mentioned, to be entered in the tegJL&ry <^ ^ 
jurifdiAkMi rf the place whete tihek refidence is, beibee dieir da>ar- 
ture ; and aHb k that of the Ailburalty, at the place of their laq^ifg, 
ivithin eight days next lAer their arrival in France. 

IV. If at any time mafters of (laves intehd fendmg any of them ov'^ 
to France, the perfons chaiged with their coovey^Ke tjait^er (hall 
obierve what is (vdained in regard to mafters ; and the names of fuch 
perfons (hall likewife be inferted in the permiffion afQ[re(aid» of the go- 
vernors general, or commandants, and ia the declarations, and c^i^, 
above ptelcribed. 

., ' V. N^roe >flaves of either fcx, brought into France^ o^. A?t thi- 
ther, foy their maftets, may not pKetend thereby to have obtained 
their freedom, by coming witfaiir our rellm ; but fiiall be obHged te 
return to our colomes, when thcbr maftets thUik proper. If howevf^ 
die mafters of Bsivcs negltd to obferve th^ formalities rehired in 
the preceifing actides, the iaid flares ihaU be free, ;tnd (hall not he 
reclaimable. 

VI. We fi>d>id all persons to carry ofi^ or inveigle into Fjip^ic^ 
Negroe flaves fro|B^^mler the {itUthority of their maflers, on pain oJF 
being liable to make good th^ir yib^t^ In re^ed of ^ge, i);reQgtb|, 
and inditftry, aocording t9 an ^ifnate tp be made thereof , by fhp of- 
ficers of our Admiralty » to whopi w:e.have affigned, and do htreh^^ 
affign^ the cognizance of thefe inatt^i]s in the ficft inftance. And m 
cafe of appeal to our courts of p^rliamen^, or fuperior councils, we 
wilU befides, that the off<;nders be c<Hi4emned for every delinquency, 
in a fine of two thoufand livres ; one third part whereof to enure ta 
us, one third to the admiral, and the remaining third to the mafter of 
the faid flaves, when the fine is awarded by the officers pif' the gene- 
ral court of marble iaMes ; but, in cafe the faid fine be adjudged by 
the officers of the efpectal courts of admiralty, then one moiety (hall 
be to the admiral, and the other moiety to the mafrer of the faid (laves, 
and that without poffibility of moderating fuch fines, under any pre- • 
tcnce whatever. 

VIL Negroes of either fex, brought or fent by their mafters into 
France, (hall not marry there without confent of their mafte;rs ; and 
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if theie cOnietit to tifeir* l)etng marned^ fuch flaves (hall thereby be-» 
come free, and fo cdtotmtie. 

VIII. We willy tkat, during the abode of the faid flaves in France, 
^ that they acquire by their induftry, or profeffion, until they are 
fent back to the * cf>lonie9, (hall appertain to thor mafters^ provided 
fuch mafters maintain and fupport them. 

IX^ If any of the mafters having brought or fent Negroe (laves 
into France (hall happen to die, the faid (laves (hall continue under 
the -authority of the heirs of. the deceafed mailer; which heirs (baU 
(eni back the (aid (laves to our colonies, in order to be di(lributed 
with the other parcels of the eftate, conformable to the e6i& of March 
r685» unlefs their deceafed mailer (hall 'have enfrancbi(ed thettV' by 
iih lail Will, or otherwife; in whith cafe fuch (laves* fhall be free. 
' ' X, If Negroe (laves (hall happen to die in France, tl^eir pecultuo^ 
or private acquiiitions, if any they faave,>fliall belong lo their mailersi 

XL Mailers of flaves flialtfiot (ell or exchange them in France, but 
fhall be obliged to fend them back iPo our 'colonic^,, in order iEo be^ere 
(bldy and eniployed according to the edift of March 1685. 
/"' XW: Negroe flaves,' being fuhjed to the power of itheir matters in 
Franccy Cannot appear there on trialsibr any civil matters, otherwiie than 
as under the authority of thtir ma({ers. 

XIII. We forbid the creditors of maftcrs of Negroe flaves to cauiq 
flich flaves tobe feizedin France, fbt payment bfxlebt/ .We referve, 
Ilo\*'ever, to the creditors aforeifaid the power of cauiing them to be 
feized in manner and fomvas prefcribed^by the edift of March 1685. 

XIV/ In cafe any Negroe flaves (hall elope from the' colonies, and 
withdraw into Prance, without permiflion of their mailers, they muft 
not pretend to have acquired their freedom- by fo doing. On .the con- 
trary, We permit their mafters to reclaim themj wherelbever* they may 
be found, and to fbnd them back to our colonies ; for which purpofs 
we enjoin the officers of the admiralty, commiflaries of the marine, 
and all other our officers whom rt may coneerni to aid and affiil the faid 
mailers ih feizihgfuch (faves,^ 

XV. The inhabitants of our colonies, who, after coming to France^ 
maybe inclined to (fettle there, and to- difpofe of their plantations 
in the faid colonies, (hall' be- obliged, within .twelve months,, reck^ 
ohing from the day of the fale of foch^pldntations, and of their, ceafing 

ta 
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t5 fae colonlfts, to fend bicfc to our colonics ^11 Negroe flaVes, of 'cither 
ftx, which they^jOMV have'bro\ight oc fentiilto ^e kingdom rand, m 
cafe the faid inhabitants of ofiic^ers (hall fail offending them back within 
the term prefcribed, the flavcs (hallbe free. 

Proffrefs of the French fcttlem en t at Cape Nicola Mole. * 

If the principles and.^?n,ius- of .thf^F4sen.ch. government are at all 
confpicuous in ^he preceding e:5campleV whicH. has been given of their 
civil and political ordinances rrej^edling their- Ne^rpe flaves, andflave- 
owncrs ; they are. ftill more fo, in the other departments pf their co- 
Jbny-fyftena* Thefe .roanifcft a. degree of forecau, prudence, and 
vigour^ that are not fo^pbfcryablc in any movement of our own tor- 
4>id machine. Thete is a fpirxt in. the Fretjch monarchy, "which per- 
vades every part of. tKeic empire ; it has -fclcift pbjefts perpetually ipi / 
-Ticw, which are, fteadily and coniiftenf|^y p^i^rfued ; iin their iyftem the ' 
jfta^e is at once, ^h§ libjitient. an4 ^{expcutixe pripqiple. It is, in (hprt,*' 
.^//^flf/* ow^tiqn .corjxfpoijds with, will ;.a^ipn treads on the heels of 
Qontriyajica J and, ; fovereiga ppyjrcr^ ^fei^ully handled' ^nd direded, 
4»,arries opi^ iHt^pH career, tp.3jtt^p,its end. ' With us, the liberty to 
which every corporate fociety, and every individual membelr of thofe 
.Xbcictics, lays 9laim, ^f indegendait thiqking and afting, excludes al- 
;moi3: a poffibility of wncurrf^it caption, tq^^ijjjf one finite and deter- 
minate point. , » , , 

. if the inhabitants of Hifpaniola were abandoned to their ovvn cori» 
,du^ and free agency,' their ifland \vpuld probably be deftitute of ar- 
tificial defences. It is, befides, a natural effcifl of the continental fitu- 
,ation of France, the vaft number of her fortified and garrifoned towns, 
and large ftandin§,^i;mjfj ;th^t.fl),e;Js, always in condition to fpare an 
ample fupply of regjalar, tr^^ps for prQte6ticMi%Qf her diffant provinces-; 
.pf the ableft engineers foroonftrufting or i^iproving their fortifications i 
and of chosen ioduftripusj ..f^^bjeds,. for extending, their. Settlements. 
Her colonies arenot only well fortified and garrifoned, but well peo- 
pled, and f all ^ under the vigilant meafures of her government. If the 
income of tbe-F;'ench planters is dimicifhed by fubfidies for-thefe ends, 
{q that they, ^re unable to^ vie Vfith- j[>ri?fcef of the blood inexoenfiv^ 
livjf^, . w.ljen diey viijt the patropolis of their mother, country, they 
iisjve flillthc fatisfaftion left them, of enjoying a competent remainder, 
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in full {kcnpty^ agatnft foroi^ii .or domoftic j^oettiies. In fuch advap- 
tages we areiglariiigiy defe£itvi» ; ytA we ne$d .rtot^^>)Qre t^e. want €j£ 
them, fo long as we are provident for our mtesnal fafety^ and our 
marine force continues, beyond Qwnp^nixMf fuporior ^o any other in 
Europe. It is however not .iinipflru£i:ivfl to^xemarkthe a£kivity and 
folicitude with which France has.pejrf^vered in ;ftreQgthening her colo- 
nies, by thofe inftrumeqts w:herein her ability and power have moft 
confided; and which arp evidently en^plbyed to fuftdin them againft that 
counterpoife of naval power, which ihe is fenfible we poflefs. In fome 
foregoing pailages I incidentally touched upon her plan of fortifying 
X^ape Nicola mole^ asa reftraint u{>On our navigation and trade; Some 
authentic materials, obligingly pvit into my bands i>y a friend, have 
enabled me to difclofe h^r progrcfs^fince'the late war. in that important 
undertaking. It cannot be, without v^y wdl-grounded r^ohs, thsk 
the French govern m^^nt has been, and fiHl coi%lnue$, at an enormous 
expenditure, fo ivxit^Xy bciit upon the compktton of this objeft. It 
is dpub^efs intended to fecoti(d, ifi future time^ ibme' very capital ma- 
.'cliination ^gainft our^coniniectre in'thispart of ««f!xr^^^. ^ Sodeliberale 
a prepa^r^tlon for otfendmg'xis in a future war ought not to be fiightly 
^iegardedl It calls on Us* \ti the mbft articulate terms; ^ to* fkihd on our 
guard ; that, whilft the French are firenuoufly occupied in ereding a 
fecood Dunkirk at Hifpaniok, we nkay not too long negled): die (amc 
peaceful interval, to countera;^ (hirihr&ixu!rite'^^ by farmmg a 

receptacle for our own ftips of w^r^ at Pert Jntonio j in ^amdca, 
wluch is fo happily circumfianced to f^rve a[s a cilVb upon their forti- 
fied port, and a pcoteaion for ottr home^jard-bpund veflels, in timte 
, of war. 

When we fee our competitors fo beht on a Scheme, which can have 
no poffible nor adequate oh)t6i, except that 6f giving ns' annoyance, 
it would be downright folly, if we fliould cohtmue fiipine, and not 
catch the alarm. Whoever meditates ferioufly on the probable iflue 
of their defign, cannot believe tbiat it fbrebodbs any other tfaafn mif- 
chief to Great Britain. But, although this, ominous meafure was very 
early i^fpoufcd after the commencement of pcface, and fo publicly dif- 
coiti-fed of among merchants of the firft eminence in Jamaica, as to 
.leave no room for queftion but that their friends at bomt were foafon- 
ably apprized of it, yet we do not find, that ariyftep has been taken 
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on our part to obviate iK maligniaiK confifqvieAcedi The ttibfi: {Politic 
and neceflary counter- arrangement with us wduld be, the making 
Port Anton ifl one ptiheipW- ftatiott lor his^ Majefty's ihips. 

The French, k w- true, have deftined theipport at the Mole for a 
naval rendezvous, bur ir is ' not their^ Only* oiieJ it is ho weVer of grear 
moment to'tfoem, as* ki <^ehs immediately inKvthe Windvoard Tujfage^ 
and, in corrJHnftion^ with' Port Louis, gttard^ the North-weft attd: 
Weftem fide of their ifland. They i will nereithfekfe be obKg^Jd t?o^ 
divide their force, and keep part of their fquadron at Cape Fran9oi8, 
tb' defend the £a!terki^c&aift{ 9c^ k veferenci to J^maica^ althdugbit 
may be highly propei^^tHait Port Roy^i ihd(ild«#eit)»in the chWftatioll> 
for proteAing the SdiiCbern'coQft' of the ifland^ yec it is Moft neileflkry ' 
that detachments iboqH ' be ' ix>n#!afid3{ att^endant xi^wi • the Ni £. and^ 
N« W. cn^s^ to cover IJiofe j^ti frten attaefc, and give (kfer«coiidu€): 
to our navigation^ the 'N^ £. in pwtkmkr, becaofe^ likef Capid'Nieok, 
it comnurnds- tb^ Windweird Pafiage, wbiolv if we fliould be abl^ to ^ 
feoor with a fleet of ftiperior fl|»ngih, all the expenfive preparsftions' 
aadc or. making at the M&kf wUl.be reni^ered unprofitable td the^' 
French, and harnllefs. > to : ourfelves ; f6r vour ' navigation ^ through the ^ 
Fafls^e, in time ofvgrar^ mighty in this event, be^as fa& as that of the* 
Btibih channel/ We cannot indeed be certain, nor ought toindulge' 
a confidence^ that we fhail always hold this fffperiority in^futtire war^^ 
But» (anguine as our expefktionst ms^ be in tka^ reipeA, itis wife ttf^ 
provide even againft a defpicableenemy^aod keep even pace wi^ him^ 
ia taking precautions, a»iwell for attaek, as defence. Where^ever 
{bch.a ftaticHi isprojeffced, there oi^ht to be a competent eflablifh-*; 
ment of fortifications^ and troop&,.to (ecure the port ftom infult^ and> 
the^Qiagazines^of ilorfis tod; implfimcnts?'. fisoax; dopvidaticai,\whilft.tbs. 
ihipsk are on fervice afcieai. This bia materiaL branob of tbe>fTenck - 
pldn* Their, molakto: b& made as. impregnable,: as fail3,:bdttfSBics^ .and^ 
CBjinpn, <^H T?ndci?i$v.i» Qntes ih^r it jwy: (belter thcir^nien of wwif 
aad, privateers, while refitting, or when* they are too weak for hazards- 
ing an engagement.^ The conveniences preparing fojr them/joined tat 
the natural advantages of the j^ace, vtdU.enabkthemv after a ba^e,:tr>' 
vepah:'. their damages- inii very fhwt time, and' proceed upoit^ thof 
cruUe agiun^ long before onr fieec «coiild pofiibly. reach Part3EUy«lr<0 
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refit, and work agalni): the trade wind and currents to ^regain thtir 
poft in the Windward Paifage; i 

In fuch a tedious interval, our trade cannot failof being very much 
expofcd. Thi§^ fliould furni(h an . additional, reafon to ,i}iew t]ie pro* 
priety of^eftining a confiderable pa^t/of >our fqUtdron to. Port- Anto- 
nio ; not to mention the ipeedy.iiflSilance, whif^hia.fprce $b ftatioaed^ 
and coUj^^led at the Windward part of the iiland^^r might occafionaJLy . 
Bffprd to the LeQward coafts and channel^; wbenever they migibt be in 
needofit. ' ' * 

jil hav6 thrown ^ut thefc arguaieaits^tiotyj^'ja'view.of a»ttflipat^ 
the reader's > judgement, but rather as fair land runafFed^ d^V^Qm: 
fxogXi 5he following ftafe of the French ppjti. and the works there car-f. 
rjed Qn, pi! (rather) by. this itin*e'perimjpfi aJre^y : perie^hd^ . ; 

Previoiis to the coaimencemcnt.ofithe late war, this place.. was 
intlrely unfettled; the lands furrbundtng it, for the fpace of four or* 
fivF leagues V being i^ckyr.barjen^^smdijic^pable ofprodueing any. 
fuftenance for Iman orJbeaft.: During^thehfiat of thtfrwar* it .was 
tnufrh frequented by bur cruizeri, jbot ^itfly .the privateers, as i;feeii 
for the fake of. taking.^in wood and water,, as fot the conveniedcy it 
a^orded them to annoy rthe enemy, arid diftrefs their homeward- 
bound merchant ibips^ in their pdfTage from the Bite of Leoganne. and 
tb^^^Uithera.coaft of HifpaniolaL ihr^JSop.tkty generaliy. careened 
tb$ii^>veflelarau the haibu^ iwhichis.fociflint up within the land, that 
tbey! dowW not be. difcovii'ed by any ihips in. the Offing.: . . ; r, 

. The French, .determining to preclude us fronj holding .ip advanta*i 
geoiis a poft in future wars, have entered at the fame time into a 
more exteniive fpeculation,^ and bethought themielves how to render 
it, not only, an ^(yium to thek own fleets, bntta^ifourceof never-' 
ceafing*annoyance to us. They refblved to fortify the harbour in* 
the ftrongeft manner, and fettle the adjacent country, as far as it might, 
admit. - With thefe intentions, the prefent peaei was' no fooner rati-* 
fied^ thab they brought rtear five thoufand '-/^^/if/ri to this place, and 
fixed a colony likewife of between two and three hundred German 
famUies» nt about fiftei^n miles difilance,^ in the back country, '-who' 
W^reito cultivate prouifion?, for fupfbrt of theaiew>town at the it4(^(rf * 
fj|om.wha£hia#moft«£Xc^lknt rbad^of iConoanuxucatioQ •w^s'^atfo* made ^ 
toritheir fettlements. In the firft three years thefe Acadians were 

fubfiftcd 
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fnbfified at tbcjexpence of the gcxvenimcn-t ; during which time great 
numbers of them died, particularly the men, owing chiefly to the 
badnefs of their habitations, which they provided for themfclves^, and 
which were little better than huts, covered with thatch, by no means 
fufficient to defend them from the inclemency of the weather ; fo that 
at prefent very few of the men are ^live ; the women fared betten 
Moft of the female inhabitants at the Mole arc Acadians, and feveral 
others of them married, and removed to other fettlements of the 
colony. 

About five years ago, the French, following our example, declared 
this ^ free port ; in confequence of which, the towns-people have 
derived a fubfiftence, that the land adjacent could not afibrd. The 
houfes, which at firft were very mean, have been all, within thefelaft 
three years, rebuilt, with materials from North America, framed and 
(liingled. The town now confifts of four hundred good houfes, 
and contains the following public edifices ; a hoi^fe for the command^ 
ant ; a very excellent one, of free-ftone, for the fecond in command ; 
houfes for the commiflary, intendant, treafurer, colleftor, and other 
dependent oflicers ; a large repofitory for the king's ftorcs ; a maft- 
houfe, of ample dimenfions, and well filled with mails and fpars ; an 
hofpital, and a church. 

On the South fide of the town a fmall river difcharges itfclf into 
the harbour; this is taken up at fomc diftance, and conduced to 
the higheft quarter of the town, from whence it i^ diftributed in 
fmall rill? td every ftreet, in order to furni(h the inhabitants with 
good water for their domeftic ufes, and for refreftiing their gar- 
dens, in which figs, grapes, plantanc-trccs, and a variety of pot- 
herbs, thrive remarkably well: this is intirely owing to artificial 
irrigation 5 for without it, the Ibil, confifting only of the fea-fand 
v^ith J^^vcry fmall intermixture of mould, would be incapable of 
producing tliefe plants. 

Remarks on the Harbour and fortifications. 
.The harbQur lie* Baft an4 Weft, in depth about two miles aiid 

an hidlif. 

Tbe Nort^ierft flaore Teenfts to be iron-bound for fix to twelve 
feet froitt the vtatcr's edge, Uien extendiog in a level for about one 
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hundred an4 fifty fept, and beyond this it appears to rife graduaHyt 
like a g facts ti\\ it attains an elevation of. about thirty perpendicukn 
feet ; . and here a flat begins, which continues the whole kngth o^ 
the harbour> and is covered with coarfe grafs and ilraggling bu(hes,e. 
fuch as are commonly produced near the fea-fide. 

The level on th^ Northern pointy at- the entrance of the harbour^- 
feems much broader than what has been jufl mentioned, and tx^ 
tending. from two to. three hundred yards* Upon this are thirteeiv 
cannon, belonging to a battery that was formerly eredled here. 

The Southern ftiorc appears likcwife-to be* iron-bound, very fteep 
and lofty, and covered with bru(h-wood l the point on this &de ha^ 
a fiat of about 150 yards over^ 

The entrance is about one mile fron>jhe Northern to the Southern^ 
point; the channel k upwards of fixteen fathoms deep> but near ir> 
with the Northern (hore there ts ground from nine to feven fiithom^ . 
Under the Northern battery the anchorage is in fifteen fathom ^ 
but ihips in tackiag to come to an anchor, are very much expofed^ 
to this and anotherbattery ereded at the bottoov of the harbour. 

The king has /cur kundnd and ffy Negroes , employed under- 
the direction of an able engineeFy in carrying on the fortifications^ 
and other public works* The two batteries above-mentioned aro* 
cionftrudled at each end of the town. The Southern HK)unts twenty- 
one guns^ thirteen in one Hne, and four in each o£ the flanks.* 
The Northern has embrazures for thirty-mne pieces of cannon > 
within this battery are built forty-ieven houfes, difpoied iu regular- 
ilreets, each hduie about twenty by twenty^four feet diameters- 
framed and. (hingled; forty of thefe are allotted for foldiers, and' 
the remainder for their officers^ There are likewiTe two guard*' 
houfes, one at the Parade near the Southern battery and comman^ 
dant's houfe} the. other at -the Point -where the boats land^ andv 
adjacent to the cuftom-houfe, treafury, and king's houfes 

At fome diftance from the Northern for^trefs, (bands, (he powder- 
magazine* 

About fix hundred yards from this fortreft^ to the N. North-caft 
•f the town, a fandy point ftretches out into the harbour, {hutting - 
in a very fine bafon of about three quarters of a mile m breadth, 
in which is excdlent anchorage, and wher; ihips o£ any burthea 

4 may 



Yftfcy'ride with perfc£t fecurity ev<Sa in a hurricane* Clofe in with 
thisfandy point there is a depth af water^ fufficient for the latgeft 
vefiels to careen { and here the necelTatry buildings and worics are to 
be ereded for heaving down, and careening fi^e king's £hips ; it is 
fortified with four pieces of cannon, fo dilpofed as to rake any 
veiTel that might attack the Northern battery ; and, in order to 
render the accefs more difficult to an enemy's fleet, a citadd is prd- 
jeded to be built on the North point at the entrance of the bar* 
hour, which is to mount one hundred guns, and co-operat& with a 
^rong battery intended on the oppofite point on the South fide. 

Trade and Commerce. ; 

In order to facilitate their communication with the fettlements 
inland, to accomihodate the mefcbants, traders^^ and planters, and 
expedite the king's fervice^ a very good carriage road is formed from 
this town to Cape Francois, and a regular poft eftablifhed; North- 
American lumber is at all times permitted to be imported, and 
ixielafles exported. At particular conjtin£ture5 the port is op^n for 
all North-American commodities, (bch as flour, fifh> &c. At othfer 
times thefe articles are prohibited. This prohibition feeiAs to arife 
from complaints which are lodged by the merchants trading from 
France^ wheii they cannot' find vent for their European oimmoditits 
of a fimilar nature^ depreciated by what are introduced from North* 
America; which are furnifhed at a much cheaper rate. Upon fadi 
applications made by the French merchants, the general frequentl)r 
orders the port to be (hut, with refpet3: to fuch articles as partica* 
larly interfere with their home manufa^lures. But the inhabitants 
being always difpofed to purchafe the goods they want, at as low a 
price as they can, find way^ and mearis of comihg at whatever the 
North- Americans 4>ring for their market. Updn'eHtry at the cuf- 
tom-houfe no oath is impofed on the niaftcr when he reports his 
cargo % and, by the help of a generous ffee-, their veflels niay obtain 
a permit to difcharge their cargoes^ at feme or other of the different 
Barquadiets withifl the Bite of Leogantii^j -'by iVMdi means they 
have opportunity of buying a load of Tugai^si which the planters are 
ever ready to fumifhi as they job tain i better "pric6 ffom the Ameri- 
cans than from the French traders. ' - '- ^* ^^ '" - • •- 
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Thefe veflels can at «H dmiesr pfocure licence to tdke in a lading 
-of -mcUffc^ at any port in St, Domingo; this affords tl>ecn anpthcr 
opportunity of vending any prohibited articles; and they are further 
aflifted in this iilicirt commerce by the French floops which ply in 
the dfling, and receive their goods before they come into port ; the 
An^erican veflels then enter light, and may embark whatever com* 
modities of the ifland they pleafe, only taking care to lay melafies 
in their upper tier. Not only the planters, but the officers, find 
it advantageous to give them encouragement ; and the latter connive 
at nuny little irregularities^ which happen in the mode of conduc- 
ing this trade ; fo that it is no wonder that the Americans are able, 
fomchow or other, to buy or to difpofe of whatever articles are moft 
convenient for thiem. 

Now and then, upon violent complaints of the French mer- 
chants, fome feizures have been made of thefe interlopers, for having 
fugars on board ; buf, after detaining them for fome time, they have, 
generally been rcleafed, and fuflfcred to proceed on their voyages. 

It doc6 ROt appear that the Dutch carry on any trade either at 

the Mole, or any other port of Hifpaniola; and if they have any 

with the Spaniards, it is probably of very little confeqiience ; fo 

thk the Americans now (land almoft unrivalled, without excepting 

icaroely even the (liipping of France ; and may with tru^ be 

affircned to have contributed nearly as much as the French them* 

ftlver, toivariis the eftabliChment of this new port, h^ town, and 

trasdc in particular; and in a general view, to the advancement of 

oioft of the other trading ports of Hifpaniola, die encouragcmeirt of 

its ilaple produ^ions, and its prefent very flourifhing and formidable 

ftate. - 

Port Duties. 

The duty on anchorage is from fix to twelve dollars, ^c«0rding 
to the tonnage of every velTel. 

On falt-fifh, one pound per cent^ on the fale. 

Lumberi Apur, and other articles, two pounds /^r cent^ 

Thus thefe ;dutie$ ;can never be oppreffive on the American im< 
porter^ bccaufe they are levied ad valorem^ and' paid in efFedt by the 
French confumers. . Their, product JS; applied towards the carrying 
on the fortifications and other public works^ and coatingeot ex- 

pences 
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pences of the port; fhe deficiency, if any happens, is made up 
from the treafury of the ifland. 

Foreign Shipping. 

The number of veflcls cleared in the year 1772, from the cuftom- 
houfe, amounted to between two and three hundred fail, confiding 
chiefly of brigs and fnows, with fome few (hips, all from different 
ports of North America, Adding to thefe the other foreign veflcls, 
the French coafters, and European traders; the whole amount is 
not much fliort of four hundred fail. Mod of the veflels bound to 
Jamaica from North America call in here^ and few of them but 
are complaifant enough to pay another vifit on their return. 

The veflTels which load or unload here, for the greater part lie 
clofe to the town, with their ftern anchors on the beach, which 
(hews how conveniently this place is adapted, in every point, to 
invite trade, and expedite mercantile tranfadtions. 

When we refledk that lefs than ten years ago it had neither houfe 
nor inhabitant, it appears next to incredible, that in fo (hort a time,, 
this defart (hould be filled with people, the harbour crowded with 
{hipping, and its whole afpe£t changed, from poverty and defolation,. 
to a well*eftabli(hed, fecure and opulent emporium^ advancing flilt 
by hafty ftridesto a fuperiority and grandeur beyond the oldefl and 
moft boafted ieats of trade in any of the Britifh iflands. We may 
envy, but I fear we never (hall equal, this wonderful pattern of 
French policy, in founding; indufiryand ability in accompli(hing ;. 
fo truly noble a fabric : unconcerned fped:ators of it as we are at 
prefent, we mufl: expert that the very next war in which we engage 
againft France, will make us moft thoroughly fenflble of its vai3i 
importance. 

SECT. IV. 

On the antient Indian Inhabitants of Jamaica. 

The Decades of Peter Martir (which till lately I had not an» 

opportunity of confulting) afibrd us very little information relative 

to the ancient ftate of this ifland ; a few particulars however are 

to be found in his collection, which may throw fome light on thofe* 

matters in our Jamaica hiftory, that have been doubtfully or erro- 

neoufly treated of» 

The 
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The name Jamaica [u]^ or Jamica [w\ was given to it by the 
Indian inhabitants; yet feme Spanifh authors have thought. that it 
was aUo the Baiecbe, or BoAio (land of cottages), to which Colum- 
bus was directed by the people of the Lucayo or Bahan^a iflands ; 
for when he enquired the place^ whence they furniflied themfelves 
with gold and pearls^ they told him there was abundance at Bobio^ 
pointing to the Eaftward, which courfe brought him to Hifpaniola j 
but even this ifland was called by its mVivt% Stytfqueya^ (the great 
country) and alfo Aytl^ or Hayti (uncouth), by which latter appel* 
lation it was Hkewife' known to the Corr^^jof the windward Antilles. 
It is^pnabable, that the Lucayans only meant fome particular diftridt 
or province, as (for example) the territory of the cacique Bobecbio, 
which lay between Cape Nicholas and Tiburon, on the North- weft 
part of Hifpaniola, and neareft to Cuba, confequently the part 
.with which they were heft acquainted. 

Columbus was afterwards led into a fimilar miftake at Hifpaniola, 
when, upon a like enquiry about their gold, the Indians there men- 
.tioned feveral different provinces, or petty kingdoms, where it was 
found in greateft plenty, and which the admiral miftook at firft 
.for the names. of as many different iflands; befides, Jamaica pro- 
duced but very. little gold in comparifon with Hifpaniola; and, by 
the Spaniards who firft fettled in it, was believed to contain neither 
that precious metal, nor pearls. The like opinion was forxned of 
.Cuba, when it was firft difcovered. 

Jamaica was compared by Columbus to the ifland of Sicily, both 
.in regard to its extent and fruitfulnefs ; he fuppofed it about one 
hundred and. fifty jniles in length, and fixty in its utmoft breadth, 
which comes near to exadtnefs, and (hews what a degree of accurate 
geometrical knowledge that able navigator poflfeflcd. At this time, 
the hills adjacent to the coaft were covered with thick woods; and 
to this caufe he attributed, that, in pafiing along the South-weft end, 
very heavy rains came off' fliore \x] with great regularity every 
.afternoon. 

^[a] Primam repetit InfuUm, quam Incole Jamaicam tocanti p. 7. 

.[w] Devenit ad Infulam, quam laquilini appoUanl Jamjcam. DcChrifloph. Columbi Ntvi- 
gat. Pet. Mart. p« 91. Cap. ^S. 
[xl In the month of July. 

The 
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The plants and fruits of this country were found to be wxuch the 
^me as thofe of Hiipaniola 1 with this difFcreoce, that the provlfions 
vrere better flavoured and more abundant, and the cotton efteemed 
of a finer ftaple, than in the adjacent iflands. It was commended 
for the agreeable temperature of its air, the fertility of its foil as 
well near the coafl: as inland, and the multitude of its convenient 
harbours, Martir calls it, " a rugged theatre for military opcra-r 
•• tions;** and, no doubt, if the Indians bad been of a difpofltion to 
maintain it againft their invaders, they might have held out^a long 
time, by withdrawing into the mountains* When Columbus cir- 
cumnavigated the coaft, they ran from all quarters with arms ia 
their hands, and menacing looks, to difpute his landing; this in-' 
duced him to think that they were more warlike than their neigh- 
bours, among whom he had met with a different reception; bur,^ 
like the people of Oiabeite^ after one or two fkirmifhes, in whiclv 
the Spaoifh fire-arms eafily prevailed, they contraded friendship with> 
the admiral, (hewing a far flrodger inclination to commerce than 
to war. . When therefore he was fbme time after forced by diftrefs^ 
to take ihelter here, he acknowledged it a great blefling, that Pro-, 
vidence had conduced him to. a place, where pcovifions ;were^fo» 
abundant} and the natives fo humanized^ and defirous of tradings 
with him. 

. They are reprefented by allauthors^ as a tradable, docife people ;^ 
equal to any employment ; modeft in their, manners; of a quick, 
and ready genius in matters of traffic, in which they, greatly excelled^ 
the neighbouring iflanders; more devoted alfa to -mechanic arts;:* 
more induilrious-; and furpaffing. them all-in acutenefs'of undep«^ 
ftanding. They dwelt in cottages.; and the ifland.was (b populoiisyi 
that it appeared to Columbus to be full of villages. Thefe confifled> 
of ^veraJ houfes, and the buildings muft have been, extenfivei fince 
the cuftom:was for a whole generation to live together in one houfe jl^ 
we read of a village in Cuba,^ confifting only .of fifty hoafes^* thalir 
contained about two thoufand perfons, or twenty to each houfe.< 
The principal articles of their food were the guana^ and the utia^ 
(or Indisui .coney)* They had no other edible quadrupeds^ unleis 1 
we reckon the • younger alligators^ Fi(h, falted and frefh ; crabs ;, 
parrots i fowls, tame and wild;, caflava^ whofe root they called- 

•: yucca I 
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yucca I maize, tomatoes, potatos, cocos, pulfe of various fpecies, and 
a pepper named axi (Indian pepper) ; to which may be added fevcral 
other indigenous fruits ; they had likewife a fermented liquor re- 
fenibling ale, which was prepared from the maize ; this does not 
appear to have been their common drink, but produced only on 
feftive occafions, when it anfwered the purpofe of intoxication full 
as well as our European (Irong liquors. 

Cotton they cultivated in fuch vaft plenty, as would incline us to 
think they exported a confiderable quantity ; for they consumed 
but little of it themfelves in their cloathing ; they went almoft 
naked; their cotton manufadlure confided chiefly of Aamacs or beds, 
mufkeeto-nets for thefe beds ; a fort of caps to cover their heads ; 
and fmall aprons for decency. Their fifhing-lines and nets were of 
bark. They rcfembled the people of Hayti or Hifpaniola in cuf- 
toms, religion, hiftorical fongs ; in their tools for agriculture and 
other work, their domeftic utenfils, and their weapons of war. 
The ftrudlure of their canoes was likewife the fame. The larger 
fort of thefe veflels were called piraguas. They were made of 
cedar, or the great cotton tree, hollowed, and fquare at each end 
like punts. Thefe piraguas were not flat-bottomed like the eanoes, 
but much deeper. Their gunnels were raifed with canes braced 
clofe, and fmeared over with a bituminous fubftance, to render 
them water-tight ; and they had (harp keels. The canoe was pro- 
bably intended only as a filhing-fkifl-* to ply in (hoal water along ihe^ 
coafl, or up the rivers ; but the piragua for voyages at fea, and car- 
rying on trade with their neighbours. Some of ^eir habitations 
were furnilhed with chairs of highly poli(hed ebony; and none were 
deficient in variety of utenfils, both earthen and of wood, very cu« 
rioufly wrought. 

From the refemblance which the language of thefe inlanders bears, 
in fome refpeds, to the Spanifh, I am apt to fufpe£t that many df 
their words have been altered by the Spanifh mode of pronuncia- 
tion, and the difficulty which the difeoverer^ found in articulating 
and accenting thetn, without fome intermixture of their own pa- 
tronymic. In fome this is exceedingly obvious, where the letter i 
is ufed indifcriminately for v> agreeably to their idiom. This pelr- 
verfion may eafily lead ua to afcribe a Spanifh or MooriiK origin 

5 to 
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to the names of places^ fuch as river$, mountains, head-knds, &c. 
which in faft are of Indian derivation- Thus the article gua, Co 
commonly met with both in thefe iflands and on the Southern con- 
tinent, was often prefixed or appended to the Indian names of places 
and things, and even of their provincial r^r/ya^i. Of the latter 
were Gua-rionexius, Gua^anarillus, Gua-nabo, and others* Of the 
former a vaft multitude occurs, as Gua-nama, Xa-gua, Gua-hd-gua, 
Camayd-gua, Aicay-aza*gua, Md-gua, Nicara-gaa, Vera-gua, Xar&* 
gua, Gua-rico, Ni-gua (Chigger), ^c; which may feem to con- 
found them with derivatives froni the SpaniQi or Moori(h word 
agua (vyater). So the terminations^ ao, ana^ coa^ and boa^ or nioa^ as 
Manabax-ao,Cib-ao, Guyana, Magu-ana> Yagu-ana, Ligu^ana, Zav- 
ana, (Savannah), Furac*ana,* (Hurricane), Caym-ana, Guaiac-ana, 
(Guiacum), Haba-coa, Cauna-boa,. and fo forth. The names thcrc^ 
fore occurring in our ifland of Liguanea, Cagua, Tilboa, Guaaahoa^ 
Guadibocoa, and others of fimilar finals, are with more propriety to 
be traced from the Indian than the Spanish dialed. There feems 
to be no queftion, but that thefe . iilands weris peopled by emigra* 
tions from the continent fo near to them ; but it is no abfurd coxx^ 
jedure, to fuppofe that they did not aU proceed fram one. part or 
diflrid of it. Cuba lays convenient to receive fupplies from Eaft 
Florida, and the gulph of Mexico; from Cuba to Hifpaniola and 
Jamaica, the progr<;fs was equally eaiy ; but as the Indians of this 
latter ifland were fo ilrongly difcriminated from the others in 
feveral qualities, fuch aa their fuperior ingenuity, fpirit for traffic, 
induftry, and bold temper, it is probable that they, drew fome 
accefiions from thofe provinces which border upon the gulph of 
Honduras, and more particularly that of Yucatan, lying in the fame 
parallel of latitude. It is not unlikely, that traders from that great 
commercial province might refort. hither at certain feafons of the 
year, to take off their fuperfluous cotton^ an article in vafi; demand 
on the continent, and particularly in Mexico. Such voyages could, 
even in thofe days, with the greateft facility, be m^de to Jamaica, 
which lies fo near to Honduras and Campeche, from whence the 
pafiage is marked out by nature, by a line of little ides and cayes^ 
.as the Santanillas, Serranas, Serranillas, and others, continuing the 
track almod the whole way. Their larger vefibls were capable, of 
Vo L. IIL 6 F much 
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rntich more arduous expeditions ; for at Cuba Columbus found ca- 
hocfi riinety-fivc fpans in length, and abk to hold fifty pcrfons. At 
Htfpaniola he faw fome piraguas of twenty-five oars, as large as 
brigantines ; and what is ftill niore to our purpofe, in pafTing 
through the Honduras Gulph, he fell in with one as long as a 
Spanifti galley, eight feet in breadth, manned with twenty-five 
hands, taden with Weftern commodities, and bound, as he ima- 
gined from the province of Yucatan;- in the middle of it was an 
awning compofed of mats, made of palmeto leaves, "and underneath 
it were difpofed fcveral women and children, and their goods, in 
fuch fecurity, that neither* the rain nor fpray of ihe fea could 
«nnoy them. The lading confided of great abundance of cotton* 
<:loths dyed with feveraL colours and curioufly wrought; fhort (hirts 
or jerkins of the fame materials^ but without fieeves or collars ; and 
clouts or aprons for men and women in their u^drefs. They had 
wooden fwords edged with (harp ftone^ grooved^ in, and fixed with 
thread and bitumen,, copper hatchets for hewing wood, fmall 
bells arrf plates of the fame metal, crucibles for melting it, and 
cacao nuts, which, on the continent, pafled current as money. 

That the Indians, therefoj?^ 6ttithi6»H:Qaft A^erein nowaisl: ofconve- 
ntent means for tranfporting whole families, nor u»/killed in trade and 
navigation, muft be very apparent i add to this, that the clearne/s of 
the heavens, and brilliancy of the.Hars in this hemifphefe at nighty, 
muft have greatly affified their Tiavigatioii^, attd enabled them to (hape 
their courfe with tolerable aocoracy; it i^'faid of the;Indians of Yuca- 
tan, that, in order tokno^ the houjr of thp night, they obftrved the 
evening; ftar, the Piebdes, and the conftellation of Orion. By day 
they bad particular names ailigned to difileient quarters of the heaven,, 
and gorerned their redgonings o£ tinne by them. But their voyages 
at fca -were probably made i^ tiight, to which they had feveral induce- 
ments: a cooler atmofphere, trbkh kflened their toil 6{ rowing; a 
calmer iea> and lefs wind to contend lagainft ; lafily, a difiind view o€ 
thofc fiars or planets which fcrved for their guides. They lay by, 
perhaps, in the day^tkne und^r flielter 6f feme little caye, or ifle, of 
which there are fach multitudes in this ^i. 

The people of the contiaent,. and of this diftrid in particular, had 
neither the «fe of iron nor letters; yet gavfe ftich proofs of advanced 

(kill 
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ikiU ayid lagei^uitj in art$ :^nd fciences'^ as juflly raifed the adxoifatiOQ 
of their European difcoverers. The Spaniards looked with aftonifh- 
pient on a race of men, who, in this fequeftcred part of the world, by 
niere dint of natural geaiu?, unaided by books or information, had at- 
tained fuch, lengths towards perfeftion in <jontrivance, delicacy, ele* 
gancej, and utility, as appeared in t;heir various fabrics, apparel^ and or- 
naments; edifices,, .and . utenfils; public works, and regulations; their 
methods of computing time, and of communicating or recording 
events: fo apt and liyjE:ly were their faculties, that, as foon as the Spani- 
grds inftruGed them in the art of writing, they immediately wrote 
their prayers, and t^aditiqnal pf^e^ or longs,, which before that period 
they had been ufed to recite; 'and quickly copied every other European 
model introduced among them. We are, I think, upon the whole, to 
confider Mexico and Peru as the two grand feats of Indian arts, civili- 
zation, knowledge^ government, and trade ; that the iflands were peo- 
pled with colonies emigrating from thefe mother ftates ; that they were 
children of the empire^ but paid no tribute, nor acknowledged any 
fealty or depcndance ; that they retained lome traits, but thofe ex* 
tremely imperfeft, of the religion, manners, and cuftoms, of the larger 
body, from whom they had feparated, lofing, by confequence of that 
reparation, in procefs of time, much of the civility, and thofe arts, in- 
ventions, apd refinements, which di^Hnguiflied the Indians of the conti- 
nent fo greatly above thefe finall and difperfed communities. ' . 

The Caribes,. or inhabitants of the lefler Antilles, Keem to be a 
tribe proceeding from the more Southern parts of the continent, and 
maritime anceftorsi 

We find them ftigmatized by the other iflanders with the name of 
canibals, yet. they were not wholly deltitute of mechanic fkill; for 
when Columbus firft landed at Guadaloupe, he difcovered in one of 
their huts a large quantity of fpun cotton, and a airious fort of loom 
{qt weaving it ; this difcovery proves alfo, that they praSifed agricul- 
ture, and cultivated cotton, as well as the natives of the larger Antilles. 
But they differed very widely from the latter in many pther refpefts, 
(or they were fierce, favage^ and rapacious ; led a roving piratical kind 
of life. Tike the corfairs of Barbary, and made frequent defcents on the 
larger iflandsj even as far as Cuba, carrying off captives, butformlpg 
no fettlements' on their coafl.; Thefe were the only foreign enemies 
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tvbich the Indians of Cuba, and adjacent iflands, appear to have en- 
countered, until the Spaniards came among them. 

We are not alfured whether the Indians of Jamaica had more than 
one cacique ; but as their form of government refembled that of the 
Hay tians, it is likely that the ifland was quartered into provinces fub- 
jedl to the authority of their refpedtive chiefs. Tbefe caciques, if wc 
may believe what is related of the Indians in Hayti or Hifpaniola, 
maintained their power chiefly by working on the fuperftition and cre- 
dulity of the common people by means of their cemis^ or oracular idol: 
this was a hollow wooden image, within which the prieft could con- 
ceal himfelf, and deliver mandates or refponfes through a tube or pipe. 
They had alfo in their cuftody three confecrated ftones ; one of which 
was efficacious for promoting the fuccefs of their crops; the fecond, for 
the fafe and eafy delivery of pregnant women ; and the third, for ob- 
taining rain, or favourable weather : but thefc ftones appear to have 
been regarded rather as a kind of amulets than divinities. The behi^ 
quesj buutios, or phyficians, a£ted likewife in the capacity of priefts and 
conjurors, and made themfelves extremely uieful to the caciques; for 
by combining all thefe trades, they were better enabled to influence the 
people in conformity to the pleafure of the cacique, and the juncture of 
affairs. We cannot, however, depend implicitly on the accounts which 
the Spaniards have given of their religious ceremonies and opinions ;. 
for they are allowed by fome writers to have believed in one God,, the 
immortality of the foul, and a ftate of future blifs; whereas, others re- 

« 

prefent them addi£led to grofs idolatry, and their notions of a Deity, 
or the foul, extremely confufed and abfurd. 

We may venture to believe, that each cacique, with his confederate 
band of jugglers, framed whatever model of religion he thought fit for 
his own refpeftive province, only taking care not to abolifh any favour 
rite popular fuperftition. Their government, taking its colour from the 
fimplicity and mild difpofition of their fubjecls, feems to have been ef^ 
tablifhed more on policy and cunning than violence ; gentlenefs cha- 
rafterifed the fpirit of public authority, no lefs than their private man- 
ners* Columbus relates, that when he firft arrived at Hifpaniola, the 
cacique of the neighbouring territory paid him a vifit : it feems the iflc 
of Tortuga was likewife fubjeft to the dominion of this chief. Qiv the 
following day, a piragua came in froxi> Tortuga, with forty Indians on 

board. 
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boards who no donbt had heard of thefe wonderful ftrangers, and were 
attrafted by a very natural curiofity to fee them and their (hips. The 
cacique, however, was highly dlfpleafed at their intruiion^ and, ftand- 
ing up on the beach, threw fome water and ftones at them in token of 
bis refentment ; upon which they very fubmiffively tacked about, and 
returned home again without ^ murmur. Their attachment to thefe 
chiefs was unbounded and inviolable. In their temper they had no 
fpark of cruelty- Of the placability of their difpofition they exhibited 
many (hining examples. They frequently difdained to kill the Spani- 
ards, when they had them in theu* power, although thofe propagatocs* 
of Chriftianity, impelled by a mixture of bigot rage and avarice, com^ 
mitted the moft bloody and tyrannical excefles; which feemed to call 
for, and to juftify, the moft vindiftive retaliations. During the war 
they profecuted in Cuba, the Indians flew as many of tliefe enemies as 
they could, in fair open combat; but whenever tiiey furprized a party 
by ftratagem,. and took them prifoners, they only feized their aloaths 
and wearpons, but ipared their lives. They were unqueftionably the- 
moft generous of foes^ and their natural difpofition truly amiable^ 
benevolent, and noble. 

This charader ftands fully attefted and confijrmejby that of the mo- 
dern Indians on the Mofquito Sbore^ who are reprefented by all the 
Engliih, who have been the beft acquainted with them, as a mild,, 
honeft, docile, faithful,, modeft,, friendly, inof&nfive^ and naturally en- 
lightened people; whapequive only that artificial cultui^ and civiliza- 
tion, which religious inftitutes, and fcholaftic improvements,, beftow,. 
to make them rank among the mf>ft virtuous, and ufcful fubjefts of 
Britain. Upon fuch minds,, the endeavours of the Miffionaries,, that, 
have been employed by the Jhciety de propagandd Jide^ were fuccelsr 
fully and laudably exerted. Thefe people are moft worthy of being 
taught the principles of the Ghriftian^ faith,, for they already aknoft: 
praftife its doftrines from their- natural' propenfity to good,, and abbor-*- 
reiice of evil. Let me here take occafion to exprefs a wi(h^ that the noble 
and patriotic fpirit of that fociety may ftill perfcvere with unabated zeal^ 
and (hould their comprehenfive, generous plan,.admit of fiil^ further ex- 
tenlion, it might likewife embrace the free wi/d Negroes^ eftablifhed 
,10 our ifland, who would indifputably be more confidential andufe- 
ful fubjedsj if they were reclaimed from their prcfent baribarifm*, and 
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raifed nbbvc the common herd of Blacks, by the nccefiarjr efieds of 
baptifm, and religions precepts. The experiment, at Icaft, is worthy 
trial, and with great propriety may be commenced in the parilh of St. 
George, where there is a fine glebe of fix hundred acres of land. zG- 
figned near Crawford Town. The zeal of the fociety, if not its mu- 
nificence, might here be well employed in foimding a midion, or, per- 
haps, adding an annual fum to the parochial Aipend, as an encourage- 
ment, and to enable the miffionary or reftor to engage heartily in {o 
pious and politic a work, which the legiflature of the ifland would 
Ktoubtlefs fecqnd with every co-operation in their power. In refpeA to the 
OTiffion on thtMofqu/to Shore ^ much advantage might be reaped beyond 
what hitherto has been experienced, if> in addition to a good and intelli*' 
rgent mind, the gentleman appointed ihould likewife pofiefs fome Ikill; 
ih botany, and other branches of natural fiudy. The foundation of* 
proper fchool? is an indifpenfable ftep; chapels, or boufes for public 
worfliip, are not lefs fo. Thefe particulars may at firft demand an ex- 
traordinary charge ; yet their operation bids io fair for attaining many 
vdefireable and important objeAs, that, I truft, they will engage a ierious 
:and favourable attention from the fociety. 

' In the year 1 507, Alonzo de Ojeda, and James dc Nicuefla, pro- 
c^ured from Ferdinand a very extenfive grant on the continent, and the 
i;sice-royalty of Jamaica. James Columbus, fon of the admiral, rq)rc- 
fented in vain that the ifland had been difcovered by his fiither, and 
fuch a grant was injurious to the claims of his family [y]. He could 
•only obtain, after a long courfe of folicitatidn, the titles of admiral, and 
governor of the Indies [%]• In virtue of thefe nominal .pofts he re* 
paired to Hifpaniola, with a full determination to fupport his preteq* 
ifions againft the appointment made by the crown, and to obftruft his 

\yj 'By the original conditioQ or chatter granted to Columbus, in 1492 1 he was omfHtuted ad<* 
niinil of all diicoverable iilands and coimtrie^ for his own life, with remainder to his heirs for evcr» 
-and all pre-«minencies and prerogatives to fuch office appertaining, in the fame manner as enjoyed 
•by the grand admiral of Callile ; alfb vice-roy, and governor-general ; but the croWH refcn*ed to it- 
felf the right of appointing fub-governors. He was to enjoy the tenth of all mines, jewels^ and 
^her valuables* and merchandizes; the other nine iliaies to enure to the crown. And, upon his 
oonttibuting one*eighth part of the expence of fitting out any (hips to be employed in trading to 
fuch covmtries, he was to b« entitled to one- eighth part of the protits of fuch ihips. 

[s] But although the ^mily was in difgrace at this time, through the envy, and falie repre(enta« 
tioiis of feveral needy court-dependants ; yet, In confidenition 0/ his father*s merits, he was reflored, 
in 1520, to the vice-royalty of Hifpaniola, and the other iilands difcovexed by his fiubcr, and to his 
digbts as admiral, but under fbme restrictions. 

two 
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two competitor^ as much as poffible, that they might not reap all the 
benefits they expeifted. Fortunately for bim» they had both turned 
their thoughts at this junAure to the making further difcoverks and 
conquefis upon the conthient, fo that he was left more at liberty to*- 
purfue his fcheme without interruption. 

He made choice of Juan de Efquivel, an experienced officer (who 
had ferved fome years in Hifpaniola), and difpatched him with feventy 
men to effed a iettlement at Jamaica, of which he was to take the: 
command as .his lieutenant gorernon 

This officer^foon after his landing on the i flan d, began to parcel cnifc 
and dilkibute the country and inhabitants among his followers;, which* 
the Itidiians diffiking^ betook them(elves to the mountains, and ftood^ 
on their defence; but Efquivel, after ieveral engagements, in which the 
dogs he bad brought with him were almoik as deftra£tive as^ his muf- 
^uetry , found means at length to cut off the chiefs, or leaders, of the 
.malecontents ; the red fubmitted ;. and, after being divided according to* 
his original plan, they .were employed in planting cotton and provi- 
.£ons. A hcbod (if Spanifli cattle, hogs,, and hories, Was-next intro-- 
liiKed, which iiicreafed very faft. The cattle improved prodigioufly in* 
bulk ; and the hogs^. by feeding on the plums,, and other fruits of the 
country, not only grew to an immoderate fiee, but acquired fuch ea> 
cellence, that- their flefh was efteemed the moft delicious and wholelbme 
of all animal foods* Sc\'erar ipecies of garden- ftofF were ob&rved to* 
ccHue up forprixingly quick r lettuce, cabb^, borrag^e,. radifhes, and 
tine like, were fit for gathering in Sixteen days from the time of put- 
ting in the l^d ; an4 goiirdsj cuciuAbers,, and melons, within the thir<* 
tioth day • Eiquivel^ perceivix^ the Indians more tradable than, he had 
^xpeded, foon won them over to fubjedioa by the moderation of his« 
government, and without any fiirdier eifufion of blood* Thk com- 
juander has been highly extolled for his prvident and temperate beha^' 
viour.. His iubjeds- continued toJabour hard in their cotton, pjantat* 
lions, and other improvements, which he had planned for rendering this 
a permanent and lucrative colony ;, fo that the exportation from it about 
the year 151 1 grew to be confiderable,, and it furnilhed copious fup- 
plies of provision to the Spaniards of the two neighbouring iflands^. 
who were chiefly occupied in quelling and extirpating the natives* At 
this i^eriod he had probably ^ with the afSllance of the Indians, laid, the 

foundation 
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foundation of Sevilla Nueva ; which, from the following account, ap- 
jiears to have been fituated very near to the inlet where Columbus ran 
his two (battered veflels on {hore. We are told by Hcrrera, '^ that 
/^* wbilft the admiral was detained here, waiting for a ihip from Hifpani- 
*• ola to carry him off, a party of his crew, headed by Francis de Porras^ 
,** entered into mutiny, Thefe revolters, after rambling feveral days 
•^* about the country, committing violence on the peaceable natives^ 
^* marched towards the (hips with intention to attack him ;'* and being ad- 
vanced within a quarter of a league s dijiance from them, halted at an 
Indian town called M^yma, where fome years afterwards the Spanilh 
•colony named Seville was eftabliflied." It is moft probable, therefore, 
from this relation, that the inlet to which the admiral gave the name 
of Santa Gloria^ was not, as fome writers have fuppofed, what is now 
called Popt Maria {which is many leagues further Eailward), but the 
•cove known by the name of Don Chriftopher's, which feems to cor- 
.refpond with the event, and is not much more than a quarter of a 
Jeague diftaut from Seville, or St. Anne's Bay. 

It is uncertain at what time the fugar cane was introduced into Ja- 
fnaica. It is (aid to have been brought firft into Hifpaniola, by one 
Aguilon, of that illand, who in the year 1 506, having carried with htm 
ibme plants of it from the Canaries [a], they were found to thrive luxuri* 
^ntly in this newly *difcovered foil, inibmuch that every root produced 
from 20 to 30 canes [^]. The cultivation of it was, thereupon, 
very zealoufly encouraged by the Jeronomite friars, who held a large 
-fliare of authority, and, perhaps, of property, there. Thefe patriotic 
•fons of the church offered loans of five hundred pieces of eight to every 
^adventurer who fhouid ere£l a fugar-mill ; and the premium operated 
fo well, that three Spaniards fct up one of thefe engines in co -partner* 
*(hip, at Laguata, near the river Nizao; others followed their example, 
•and in a fhort fpace of time the number of thefe works augmented to 
forty, either water or horfe-mills; for horned cattle were not as yet 
employed in them. 

[a] Pet. Mart. p. 499. 

\i\ Molt of jQur writers date their (Irfl mtrodudion from BraiU; but Herrera affirms, they Vfot 
brought from Old Spain into the Canaiy Idands ; if fo, we muft draw their origin rather ftom 
Africa than America^ but the plant was certainly common to both of them, as weU at to 
Afia. 

^ This 
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' This new labour of cane-plant ing, added to digging in mines, and a 
thoufand other drudgeries, contributed to wear out the poor Indians, 
who were every where treated' as abjeft flaves ; befides, their bodies 
were not athletic, nor capable of enduring the fatigue of hard labour, 
and their fpirits were quickly broke with rigorous ufage. The Spanifli 
occupiers of ^ land, therefore, increafing as faft asthefe Indians de- 
creafed, recourfe was had to the Portugucfe faftories on the coaft of 
Africa for Negroe labourers; and thus fprung up the Guiney trade 
with this part of the Weft Indies. The climate of Hifpaniola proved 
{6 benign and natural to the Blacks, as to have it commonly faid,. 
" that unlefs one of them happened to be banged^ none ev^er died 
" there." 

The manufafturc of fugar, and traffic for Negroes, found their way 
doubtlefs into Jamaica likewife, as foon as the cqlony was opulent 
enough to enter upon the one, and pay for the other; for, by degrees, 
the Indian inhabitants, partly by efcaping to the continent, partly by 
the har(h ufage of their new lords, and by the natural efFcds^of de- 
fpondence under fo grievous and oppreffive a change in their condition^ 
became almoft extinguifhed in every one of thefe larger iflands. 

The foundation of St. Jago de la Vega by the vice-roy Jago, or 
Diego Columbus, has been fixed about the year 1520, or 1521, not 
long before his deceafe, which happened in Spain about the year 1525, 
It feems, I think, evident, firom the foregoing deduftion, that this was 
never confidered a proprietary government ^ in the fenfe we underftandi 
of Georgia, Pennfylvania, and other provinces in North America. 
No territorial grant was made to Columbus of any of thefe difcovered. 
countries; the fovereign referved to himfclf the dominion and figno- 
rial right of foil, with nine (hares in ten of all its productions. -At 
the period, confequently, when it became an Englifli conqueft, it was^ 
a member of the Spanifh empire, in the fame predicament as Cuba and. 
Hifpaniola^ over which the heirs of Columbus held only the fame titu- 
lar offices of admiral, vice-roy, and governor in chief. 

Peter Mr^rtir beftows many compliments on the climate of thefe 
iflands ; he dwells upon the fubjeft with rapture ; but as I fear that I; 
have trefpafled too far already on the reader's indulgence, I (hall quote 
only one of his fine fpeeches, which may ferve by way of conclufion. 

Vol. III. 6 a «* What 
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*^ What greater happinefs can tbere be^ than to paTs one's life^ 
<< where we are not obliged to fqqeeze ourTelvee into little cablx^^ 
<* frozen with cold^ or fufFocated with heat ! We have no winter here, 
*' to load our bodies with pcmderous cloathingt or to iborch our Ikim 
^« before a perpetual fire; tbefe are the prances which -flirivel us up, 
^^ bring upon ud a premature old ag«, dim our eyefight» confumeour 
^« vigour, and draw after them a long train of difedes [c*]/' 

W Page 59. 
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